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LETTER TO THE QUEEN, ON THE STATE OF THE MONARCHY ; 
BY A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


“* Anything for an easy life” is, according to a 
new Junius, who has just risen on the London 
world, the leading maxim of the Premier, 
whether in his public or private capacity. The 
Durham panic having passed away, and, like all 
excessive panics, flatly enough, and the Russian 
panic not having yet taken a definite form, her 
Majesty’s Government has again relapsed into 
its former state of suspended animation. To 
expect that Parliament will be summoned, what- 
ever perils may threaten the country, from war, 
famine, or intestine feud, until the Queen shall 
come to London for the season, is manifestly 
idle. The distance of that troublesome locality, 
Brighton, should the Court go there, must, of 
itself, render Lord Melbourne’s Palace-duties 
more severe ; and that exposed coast position is, 
besides, more difficult to defend than the avenues 
of the stately fastness of Windsor Castle. The 
merely public or national business must, of 
course, give way to the convenience of the 
Premier; who, after all, when his years and 
habits are considered, is to be pitied as a hard- 
worked gentleman. His industry may lie ina 
quite different direction from that of his prede- 
cessors in office ; but no one can deny that it is 
great and incessant. Fora few months after the 
accession of George III., Lord Bute played a some- 
what similar part, until public indignation cut 
short the attempted thraldom, and restored the 
young King to hisconstitutional functions and the 
love of his subjects. But Lord Bute’s duties 
were light when compared with those of Lord 
Melbourne. 

Respect for the station of the Sovereign, and 
a feeling of pity, delicacy, and even regard, in- 
spired by the sex and youth of the Queen, have 
kept down the expression of indignation at cer- 
tain unconstitutional and indecorous exhibitions, 
which, however familiar they may have become 
to the public eye, are not for that one whit more 
agreeable. But the sentiment of disapprobation, 
if not of disgust, is more deeply rooted, and far 
more generally spread, than her Majesty's Minis- 
ters seem to be aware. Nor is it going too far to 
affirm that the monarchical principle has been 
more freely brought into question in this country 
within the last eight months, than at any period 
since the Restoration. 


NO. LX.—VOL, V. 





These reflections have been forced upon us by 
the perusal of a bold and well-timed Letter, ad- 
dressed, bya Frienp or THE Prop.e, tothe Queen, 
upon matters deeply involving her honour as a 
Sovereign, the safety of the monarchy, and, above 
all, the tranquillity and happiness of the coun- 
try. The able and high-toned remonstrance to 
which we allude, is not limited to party or tem- 
porary objects, all of which it disclaims as worth- 
less and insignificant compared with the mighty 
interests of which it treats. Of its authorship 
we know nothing ; and we do not pretend, from a 
line, to tell how 

“ Painters write their names at Coe.” 

It is enough that its important contents afford us 
both text and commentary ; and we fully believe 
that we could not more beneficially to the pub- 
lic interest, occupy a few of our pages, than by 
endeavouring, as far as lies in our power, to 
make them generally known. The new Junius 
is evidently no every-day person. His glance is 
too broad and far-reaching for a partisan; he is 
too liberal for a mere Whig, and far too out- 
spoken for a “ glozing-tongued” courtier. Earl 
Grey might thus have laid down the constitutional 
character and functions of the Sovereigu; but uvt 
thus would he recognise popular rights, and the 
necessity of their wide and immediate concession, 
Not one of the Radical leaders is likely to thrust 
so directly to the point, or assume courage to 
tell truths so severe to royal ears. But it is 
idle to indulge in conjecture ; the author will 
be found out: and, whether he be or not, we re- 
gard him chiefly as the vehicle through which is 
conveyed to the country solemn truths, most 
needful to be spoken, and to be spoken now. 

Tue Frienp or THe Prope takes leave to 
address her Majesty, rather than her servants, 
for two reasons—first, because he wishes to con- 
vey instruction to her subjects, and fears there 
is no name among her Ministers to ensure atten- 
tion to his teaching ; and, secondly, that, though 
the truths he has to tell her Majesty may be more 
wholesome than palatable to her taste, the Whig 
body-guard by which she is surrounded may not 
have the courage to keep from her eyes « paper 
bearing her superscription. If they keep back 
the Letter, it can only be under the pretext 


| that it is “ disrespectful” in manner. This the 
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frank-spoken writer wholly disclaims; manfully 
assuring the Queen that he who treats her as a 
rational being, and speaks to her as the most 
really illustrious persons of both sexes within her 
dominions are addressed, treats her with as much 
real respect ‘‘as any mortal ever can receive from 
the children of men.” The Queen might have 
sufficient good sense, and enough of the becoming 
diffidence of youth and sex, to be satisfied with 
this measured though really respectful address ; 
but those about her will be as sure to carp at 
its tone as to misrepresent its object. To her- 
self it might be enough that a true Friend of 
the People and of the Monarchy approached her 
with the language of truth and sincerity, and 
poured into her inexperienced and bewildered 
mind lessons of wisdom and warning; but 
this may not suffice, and outcry in certain quar- 
ters is sure to arise at so bold an attempt to dis- 
abuse the understanding of the Queen. “ I 
acknowledge you,” he declares, “ as ‘my sove- 
reign.” 

I am an experienced man, well stricken in years, I 
bend myself respectfully before you, a girl of eighteen, 
who, in iy own or any other family in Europe, would 
be treated as a child, ordered to do as was most agreeable 
or convenient to others—whose inclinations would never 
be consulted—whose opinion would never be thought of 
—whose consent would never be asked upon any one 
thing appertaining to any other human being but your- 
self, beyond the choice of a gown or a cap, not always 
upon that :—yet befcre you IT humble myself as one an- 
xious to conciliate your favour to my principles, to gain 
your approval of my opinions. I sit down to write a 
letter intended for r perusal in the first instance, and 
I acknowledge UE your agreeing or differing with me 
upon its subject-matter may have the greatest influence 
upon the destinies of four-and-twenty millions of people, 
I pass over all the soldiers and the councillors by whom 
your thrope is surrounded, all the holy prelates who 
minister at your altars, all the learned judges avho dis- 
tribute justice to your People in your name; andI lay at 
the feet of one just emerging from childhood, wholly 
without practice of government, absolutely without ex- 
perience of mankind, utterly ignorant of all or almost all 
the things that go to accomplish a ruler of the people, 
those opinions, the result of a long life of political ob- 
servation, no little political experience, and a diligent 
study continued above half a century of the most eventful 
period in the whole history of our species. Is not céhis 
sufficiently respectful? Does not this shew deference 
enough for your station ; or, if your courtiers will have 
it so, for your person ? 

The experienced sage having thus bowed the 
pride of intellect and manhood to gain the fa- 
vourable regard of the youthful Princess, pro- 
ceeds to shew the danger in which the monar- 
chical principle, if not the monarchy, is placed by 
a young girl being called to exercise its func- 
tions, and the severe trials to which it must be 
exposed in the present fluctuating state of opinion. 

Children both in France and England have 
before now held the sceptre, or have been pre- 
sumed to hold it ; and in England, in our Sixth 
Harry’s instance, a slavering idiot was called 
upon to satisfy the ‘ longing desire of his faith- 
ful Commons, by making a sign that he heard 
their prayers ;” but Queen Victoria is very 


plainly told, that it is fit that she and her 
courtiers and Ministers should remember that, 
Since these regal times, have come the Repub- 


lican times of both France and England ; and, if 
the experiment has once failed, of men exer. 
cising their imprescriptible right of governing 
themselves, it is only because they had assumed, 
before they were properly prepared and qualified 
to use, that right. Since this great experiment 
has failed, improvements have been proceeding 
with giant steps both in Europe and America, 


The writer proceeds— 

And we have also found that, with a thing so excellent 
as a giant’s strength, men have learned the wise and the 
humane lesson, how tyrannous it is to use it like a giant, 
Nevertheless, the power is acquired, On the western side 
of the Atlantic, it is exerted withvut control ; and it js 
your fate to have the experiment tried in your person, how 
far a monarchy can stand secure in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when all the powers of the executive government 
are intrusted to a woman, and that woman a child, 

From what has been premise, you will at once per- 
Ceive that matters personal to you form no part of my 
subject. Ihave higher things and more mighty interests 
in view, than any of those questions which keep your 
courtiers and your Ministers on the alert, and in anxious 
inquiry, ‘from the rising of the sun to the going down 
of the same.” I care not a straw to what men you may 
most probably give your confidence, on what women 
bestow your favours ; when you may choose to be married, 
or whom to marry; how far your habits may resemble 
the business-like propensities of your father and the late 
king, or the pampered indolent ones of George LV,; if 
you are likely to be extravagant or parsimonious ; to con- 
sult Belgian or English friends; or apt to spoil your 
mother by your indulgence ; or to become jealous of some 
new Duke of Cornwall’s natural alliance with the enemies 
of your government, 

The Friend of the People regards none of 


those things. He fixes his attention on a single 
point—on the one essential question, the consti- 
tutional character and functions of the Sovereign, 


be that sovereign George, William, or Victoria, 
Our constitution being a mixed monarchy, does this 
really mean an aristocracy or a commonwealth ? or, if 
you please, an aristocratic commonwealth, in which the 
nobles or the people alone are to rule ; or is it a govern- 
ment in which the sovereign, as well as they, has an effect- 
ive voice? In other words, is the king a mere figure of 
speech, to represent the executive powers, as the crown 
is a figure for the king—and can the whole functions of 
the constitution be performed by the monarch’s name 
being used in accordance with the will of the two Houses 
of Parliament ? Or does not our system assume, as one 
of its foundations, that, besides the voice of the Lords and 
Commons, a deliberative and independent discretion in 
the selection of ministers, and in the choice of measures, 
shall be exercised also by the sovereign? Is the king a 
mere cipher, or a significant figure, in our polity ? ° 
That this question has been oftener put than answered, 
is very certain. But, as it has latterly been put a vast 
deal more frequently than at and soon after your acces- 
sion, so has it been far ofiener answered ; and, by all but 
a few speculative republicans, answered in one way, that 
way being an affirmance of the real and substantial 
authority vested in the king. A year has made great 
changes in the feelings of exuberant loyalty and unmean- 
ing affection which greeted you on your first public ap- 
pearance—feelings which, if they were sincere, and 
meant anything more than curiosity, did the People little 
credit ; for what possible claim to national gratitude, or 
to public confidence, could you possess, when you had 
never rendered a single public service, except by surviv- 
ing the Princess Charlotte, nor been tried or known in 
any one particular, except that nothing unfavourable to 
you had ever transpired? But the folly of this general 
excitement has been outstripped by the gross injustice 
which has followed; and, as you were popular without 
having done a single thing to gain the esteem of the 





People, so you are become unpopular without having 
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done any one thing to forfeit their favour, The People | 
have shewn a kind of waywardness by ao means unusual ; | 


and having awoke from the trance of loyalty that had | 


come over their senses, they are vexed at having let them 
be overpowered, and are out of sorts with you, instead of 
being ashamed of themselves. However, the fact is un- 
deniabie ; and, without the frail protection of that epheme- 
ral favour which followed you last year, your authority, 
and the monarchy of which it is parcel, are about to 
undergo a scrutiny the most rigorous and unsparing that 
ever sifted any human institution. 

Am I apprehensive for its ultimate fate’ Friendly to 
this form of government, anid believing it to be better 
suited, at least to our present condition, than a republic, 
do I feel alarmed lest it shoulds be overthrown? I an- 
swer the question, though with much hesitation and some 
difficulty, upon the whole, in the negative; because | 


in order to resist with the more etlect the consummation 
equally dreaded by both these classes of politicians—the 
fearful consummation which should restore the People to 
their rights. Both the Duke's party and the remnant of 
Mr Canning’s party foresaw the tide that approached. 
The former gallantly stood up, resolved to try their 
strength against ite surge; the jatter, more wary ia their 
generation, turned their backs and ducked down, in the 
hopes of the wave ;assing over them, and leaving them 
unscathed. The Duke's men were swept away; the 
Canning men, by a sudden change of measures, contrived 
to get upon the tleod, and it carried them into port; where 
they must, for some Little time, have found themselves in 


| strange company, ameng men, like Lord Grey, all whose 


lives had been spent in supporting reform. In port, how. 


| ever, they were; and in a port which those good gentle. 


think that the People of this country are, generally speak- | 


ing, favourable to monarchy ; and that the republican 
party is, in point of numbers, not a majority ; in point 
of weigit from property, rank, and capacity, a most in- 
considerable minority indeed. 


assurance of the ultimate safety of the monarchy, 
the Queen’s fearless correspondent proceeds to 
take a stateman-like retrospective view of the 
condition of the country before the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and of the mighty change begun by 
what he denominates the Revolution of 18382, 
which, in itself, he regards as only the beyinnin,; 
of the beginning. If the old, corrupt state of 
things had remained untouched, the case must 
have been different from that which we see. Now 
he says :— 

I perceive the most manifest increase in tle prevalence 
of even pure republican doctrines, I kuow that the 
favourite occupation of the community at large is to 
dwell upon the anomalies of kingly government, and to 
count its cost, while no paius whatever are taken to re- 
commend it, or to mect the coming storm, by propping 
up the regal fabric with popular supports, On the con- 
trary, the line is drawu deeper and broader than ever, be- 
tween the few and the wauy—between the few who are 
to share in the administration of our affairs and the 
many who are to be for ever excluded from all participa- 


With the anxious hope, rather than any firm 


men never willingly quit, to fare forth on any wild ad- 
venture of principle or public character, or any romantic 
voyage of discovery in quest of the terra encognila of 
political consistency, Sv they remained in Downing 
Street while the revolution of 1831-2 was effected, and 


| were themselves active workmen in the grand operation 





tion init, Norcan I bring myself to regard the pro- 
perty-qualification, by which this line of separation is 
traced, as in the least degree calculated to make the ex- 
isting state of things more safe or more natural, unless I 
can also bring myself to believe that the arrangement 
which shuts the dvor against the million is the better or 
the wiser for putting ail property in the same jeopardy 
with all power, by reminding the great body of the 
People that they are disfranchised because they are 
poor, 


The old arrangement, of a House of Commons, 


nominated by the court and the aristocracy, was | 


strenuously supported by the Duke of Welling- | 


ton, and the other leaders of the present Opposi- 
tion ; while another party—that, namely, of Lord 
Melbourne, and the other leading members of 
her Majesty’s present Government—were equally 
hostile, though they differed in their plan of 
hostility. “We must, however, quote this very 
characteristic passage :-— 


by which the whole parliamentary constitution of these 
realms was placed upon an entirely new foundation— 
quite as much as if it had been taken to pieces, pulled 
down, and built up again, with bu: a few bricks and 


| beams (forty-shilling freeholds and votes of tree:men) that 


had formed any part of the old editice, This great and 
blovdless change—the most important alteration by far 
that our furm of government ever suffered ; the largest, 
indeed, that any country ever underwent without violence 
—was etiected while you, Madam, were yet in the nur- 
sery ; and it was the fashion of the courtiers, at Kensing- 
ton, to congratulate your royal mother upon all the 
storm being well blown over long before it became your 
lot to fill the throne—a feeling much more natural than 
sagacious. For, assuredly, the most turbulent and 
difficult times through which y ar predecessors ever 
passed, while the ancient Parliamentary Constitution re- 
mained, were calm weather and smooth water compared 
with those that await your Majesty under the new dis- 
pensation, and the perils with which that dispensation 
necessurily compasses you reund about. 


So ends this spicy and very curious passage ; 
and having noticed the tactics of Canning and 
the Duke; who, it wrong in refusing all reform, 
were, at any rate, clear-sighted to its conse- 
quences and consistent in their opposition, the 
QJueen’s Monitor thus contrasts the position 
which the old Tory party had to maintain, with 


' that which the Whig. Tories, tle once Reform, 


but now Finality Ministers, have to defend, That 
of the Duke of Wellington was far from being 
easy to defend, But he tells the Queen— 


Iilow much less easy is that in which your Ministers 
have chosen to intrench themselves, when, having let in 
the People, they would maintain a vain conflict with 
countless numbers; when, having avowed that the 
Lower House of Parliament is intended for a true repre- 
sentation of the community at large, they declare that 
the whole community shall be absolutely excluded from 
all share ‘n electing it, except the trifling fraction of the 
People which is possessed of property to a certain amount ! 


| This is the slippery footing on which your present Min- 
istry has taken post; this is the exposed ground on 
which these feeble aud defeuceless men have chosen to 


contend against the country. 


The Duke and his men openly and honestly resisted | 


every proposition for the cisiranchisement of even the 
most corrupt borough, and would not hear of trausfer- 
ring the franchise, most scandalously abused, to the 
largest and wealthiest manufacturing towne. The Vis- 
count, { Melbourne,] who had then no men of his own, 
but was a follower of Mr Huskisson and Lord Dudley, 
was friendly to the more unfair and insidious manceurre 
of granting a very little bit indeed—just enough to wear 


by—merely the substituting Manchester for Kast Kecford , 


Reformers, opposing all 
improvement; advocates of popular rights, conteuding 
against the whole privileges of the People ; enemies of 
the aristocracy, that loathes, if possible, as mach as it 
scorns them, yet sacrificiug themselves in fighting against 
their own natural allies, the multitude upon whem that 
aristocracy would trample; as individuals, feeble to a 
byword ; as a party, weak to a laughing-stock; as a 
government, compared with whom, it has truly been said, 
Mr Addington’s and Richard Cromwell's were vigorous 


and secure; yet rejecting all aid from the only quaster 
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to which they cay look for succour ; utterly without the 
chance of any help to save them, any accident to ward 
off their destruction, except the restored confidence of the 
country ; yet resolved, at all hazards, to make the breach 
irreparable, and to forfeit that. confidence for ever ! 

Such. is the.position of your present. Ministers ; but 
also such are the Ministers to whom you have, I will 
not say given your confidence—you have only continued 
to confide in them, because you chanced to find them in 
office at your accession. Before, however, we proceed to 
consider the inevitable consequence of the fatal line 
which they have chosen, deliberately chosen, to take, and 
the utter impossibility of their keeping by it, except to 
work their own ruin, it is necessary to pause for a mo- 
inent, at this point, because your Majesty is here con- 
cerned. 

They are your Ministers, you are pleased to keep them 
filling up all your offices, and constantly about your per- 
son. You are surrounded by them, and by their parti- 
sans of either sex, in a manner hitherto unknown to 
the people of this country, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
are no longer the resort of the Cabinet. The official 
residences are deserted; and one palace holds the 
Sovereign and the servants of the public. This novel, 
inconvenient, and not very seemly excess of royal favour, 
is at once injurious to the public service, and personally 
advantageous to the Ministry; for, although it must 
necessarily prevent them from attending to the duties 
of their several departments, and thus make them far 
worse Ministers than they might, by more diligence and 
harder work, become; they care mighty little for this, 
provided they gain a turther hold on your mind, and shew 
the country more strikingly how unbounded their influ- 
ence i3 over your Majesty. ‘The absolute impossibility 
of thus holding any communication whatever with the 
numberless parties who have daily claims upon their 
attention, is manifest. Whatever business they may 
transact, beyond royal promenades, and rides, and ban- 
quets, Must needs be transacted in writing; and conse- 
quently the affairs of this country are now carried on 
pretty much as they would be if those to whom they 
are intrusted were living abroad. When you return to 
London, some months hence, no doubt part of this seri- 
ous evil might be removed ; but only part. The Minis- 
ters will be in London, and we shall no longer be 
governed by course of post; yet the chief among them 
will have their whole time divided between sleeping and 
attendance in your palace: no time for calm discussiuns ; 
none for careful preparation of dispatches, and other 
state papers; none for meditation, to inform and enlarge 
their views, on the great questions that occur; none for 
reading, if they ever think of so vulgar an occupa- 
lion, 


The Friend of the People entreats her Ma- 
jesty to allow her Ministers (if possible, we pre- 
sume) to attend a little more to their duties, 
were it only to give them an opportunity of mak- 
ing up, by assiduity and industry, for what they 
lack in capacity for business. But other, and 
far more important considerations than the fate 
of her Ministers, are urged upon the Queen. 
‘Consider, Madam, if you please,” says this 
grave and stern monitor—not much more courtly 
or ‘‘ glozing-tongued” than was John Knox with 
another youthful queen, the levity and gaiety of 
whose court, long before imprudence and guilt 
had marked her to misfortune, afford a closer 
parallel to the present state of the English 
court than any that the history of this kingdom 
affords— 


Consider, Madam, whether all this exuberant favour is 
more beneficial to others than to themselves. You are 
identifying yourself with them in a way which your wary 
grandfather never dreamed of with his greatest favourites. 
You are delivering yourself up into their hands, far more 
fevtered and helpless than your indolent uncle George 1V., 





or your easy and well-natured predecessor, ever, for an ip. 
stant, contemplated; though the one was surrounded } 
men as dear to the aristocracy of Church and State ss those 
men are the detestation of both ; and the latter had for his 
ininisters the chosen favourites of the people. Reflect, | 
do beseech you, on this position in which you are placing 
yourself. It is true, and you lately used expressions 
which prove you to be aware of it, and shew your con. 
viction, that this Ministry has none other support but 
yourself, On you, and on you alone, their existence de. 
pends. With an overwhelming majority of the Lords 
against them; with all the Church and nearly all the 
landed interest their implacable enemies; with a feeble 
and precarious balance of the Commons returued during 
the heyday of your accession to the crown, and their firat 
acquisition of royal favour; with the People altogether 
alienated from them, and regarding them as the main 
obstacles to all reform and to all improvement—where, 
indeed, shall they look for strength, or anything like it, 
butto you? A word from your lips, and they sink into 
utter insignificance; while a firm majority of both 
Houses—that in the Commons trebled by a dissolution— 
would at once support the government which should suc- 
ceed to their places. But all this only shews the more 
clearly, that upon you rests the responsibility of the ex. 
isting state of things; the praise if it be for good, the 
blame if it be for evil. 

I know well enough the lesson which you and all sove- 
reigns have been made to learn by heart—that the king of 
this country has no responsibility. In one sense this is 
true; and, in that sense, nothing but a violation of the 
constitutional law, or a subversion of the dynasty, can 
make you responsible, In that sense, your celebrated 
ancestois, the first Charles and the second James, were 
wholly irresponsibie. It required a rebellion to make a 
martyr of the one; and a revolution to make an exile of 
the other. But there is a sense iu which you are just as 
responsible as the meanest ef your subjects. Morally, 
you are responsible; and really, as things are nowadays 
managed, I know none of your Ministers more respon- 
sible than yourself, They may lose their places indeed ; 
so far your condition is less precarious than theirs, and 
depends less upon your conduct. But punishment for a 
bad Minister, or, which is the same thing, fora man who 
has no kind of talents except to be an agreeable member 
of society, and who chooses to play at being Minister be. 
cause he finds (he says) the excitement of it pleasant; 
for the public guilt of such a man there is no punish- 
ment, by the modern practice of our government, beyond 
that to which kings are as liable as their servants—the 
hatred and the scorn of their country, If the just de- 
mands of your People shall be disregarded ; if their law- 
ful rights shall still be withholden from them ; if the 
men who have abandoned all their principles, forfeited 
every pledge, truckled to each adversary in proportion as 
he was wrong and strong; deserted each friend who pie- 
ferred being im the right to being in their good graces ; if 
these men shall still be suffered to rule the country in 
your name, and in your name to obstruct the progress of 
general improvement, then, Madam, be you well assured 
that a day of reckoning will soun come, in which you, 
and not they, will have to stand the scrutiny of four-and- 
twenty millions of people, resolved to make their pleasure 
known, and to speak very plainly their whole mind upon 
your conduct, 


Will the young, heedless, beleaguered lady be 
permitted to read and ponder this? Is there 
near her person one, were it but one, sincere and 
intelligent friend, who might teach her to appre- 
hend the full import of lessons so important and 
so impressive? Has the sound, constitutional 
doctrine, so clearly and forcibly laid down in the 
passage which fellows, ever, we wonder, formed 
the theme of her daily and hourly conversations 
with Viscount Melbourne, her favourite Minister? 
—for, doubtless, it enters into the first rudiments 
of the sound education of an English Prince, 
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Although Lord Melbourne’s agreeable small 
talk may never have diverged into this dull 
direction, if the Queen will read this Letter, she 
may find the real, substantial, actual, tangible re. 
sponsibility of the sovereign for the choice of 
his Ministers, so plainly laid down, that the 
capacity of a child, fit to discern right from 
wrong in the simplest question of morals, may 
apprehend it. ‘‘ Believe me,” the Monitor of 
royalty concludes— 

Believe me, whatever those subtle doctors may say, 
the bulk of mankind look to the SovEREren, and to the 
SOVEREIGN alone, as the party responsible for the chuice 
of the Minister, But there are far more important 
interests at stake than the fate of a Ministry; or, permit 
me respectfully to say it, the fate of a Monarch ; else 
I should not have given myself the trouble of writing 
these pages. The best interests of this country are in- 
volved in the misconduct of the Government, and in the 
confidence which you continue to give it. My hopes are 
indeed slender that they will retrace their steps, and once 
more deserve the People’s favour. My prayer is, that the 
People’s steady determination may attain the People’s 
fixed purpose, without any shock to the public peace. 


The Queen’s correspondent again adverts to 
the mighty change wrought by the Revolution of 
1832, the effects of which are only beginning to 
be understood. From that era, a new conduct, 
and a new principle of policy in the Government, 
became matter of necessity, although we ima- 
gine ‘that neither Lord Grey nor Lord John 
Russell have yet discerned this. After this 
mighty change, it is said— 

Little knots of politicians, courtiers of St James's, or 
of Devonshire House, or Apsley House, or Holland 


House, could no longer expect to settle, in their more 
select meetings, the affairs of this great empire. Above 





all, there was an end of the absurd notion, that it signi- | 


fies not how the House of Commons may be chosen. The 
People were now acknowledged to be the electors of their 
representatives; and the function of those representatives 
was declared to be, speaking the sense of the community 
at large. Then, if such be now the admitted origin, and 
such the avowed use of the Lower House, what shall be 
said of the arrangement by which a mere handful of per- 








sons are alone consulted in the selection of the members ? | 


How can any one, who maintained the necessity of giving 
the people a choice in the governmr it of their country, 


affect to believe that it is enough if this share be con- | 


veyed toa few, all the rest being excluded ; to thirty 
thousand men, for instance, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, there being above three hundred thousand in that 
district; and still more, if precisely the same share in 
the legislature is enjoyed by a place having two hundred 
or three hundred voters, and by a province having be- 
tween twenty thousand and thirty thousand? Can any 
distribution of political influence be more revolting to 
commonsense than that which awards to a paltry town 
like Harwich, precisely the same share with London or 
Westminster, or the West Riding of Yorkshire ; giving 
to five thousand or six thousand persons the self-same voice 
in the conduct of public affairs with a million? Or, if 
we view the absurdity in its larger scale, by taking ag- 
gregates instead of individual anomalies, what defence 
shall be made for a system which gives to fifteen beroughs, 
whose inhabitants are short of ene hundred thousand, as 
many representatives, ani as much direct power in the 
legislature, as all Middlesex, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, 
with their six milli ns of people, and their countless re- 
sources of industry, and wealth, and skill ? 

This is the language of a decided and a far- 


going Reformer. His advocacy of a vastly ex- 


tended constituency, and of equalized electoral 
districts, is powerful and strenuous ; and this sub- 
ject occupies nearly as much of “ The Letter” 





as the more direct address to the Queen. In 
yielding or withholding these rights, he sees the 
peace of the country and the safety of the 
monarchy involved ; and he turns back to con- 


sider so important a matter more deliberately. 

That the adversariés of reform have now gained a 
complete victory, all must allow. They see the whole 
fruits of the change, so niuch dreaded by them, blighted 
in the blossom ; they find their opponents ranged on the 
same side with themselves, and eager to prop up every 
abuse by the very same means themselves had in vain 
attempted to employ for the obstruction of all improve. 
ment, They find that any risk of the People gaining 
their due weight in the government is chimerical, as long 
as the Reform Ministry, or rather the poor remains of the 
Reform Ministry, hold the reins of government ; and they 
feel confident that no other liberal party will, for ages to 
come, be possessed of power to improve’and to annoy. 

[ beg it may only be recollected, how very large a 
proportion of atl the arguments ever used with effect to 
subvert the old parliamentary system, are precisely those 
to which I have been adverting. What was the reason 
which made all men fee! the rotten boroughs to be wholly 
untenable? Was it not that there is a gross absurdity in 
five or six hundred peisons electing a hundred members, 
while as many hundred thousand elect none atall? But 
wherein does this differ from the absurdity of fifteen 
thousand electing one hundred members, while four or 
five millions have not amongst them the fraction of a 
vote? The old system was condemned, because seven 
petty burghs chose as many members as all Middlesex, 
town and country, together with the counties of York 
and Lancaster. Is this outrage on common sense much 
diminished, when, instead of seven petty burghs, the same 
thing must now be affirmed of fifteen? ‘The old system 
was ridiculed, and has been exploded, because units of 
the population had as great weight in naming the repre- 
sentatives of the whole community, as hundreds of 
thousands. Have we gained very much, in our progress 
towards making this scheme rational, by constitating 
tens forunits? . . . . Aseuredly, had Mr Canning 
or Mr Huskisson survived to see their party placed in the 
cross-fire which they have now to sustain, from the real 
reformers on the one flank, and the equally consistent 
enemies of all reform on the other, we may conceive with 
what glee they would have undertaken the easy task of 
exposing the utter inefficiency of the reform, should it stop 
here ; inefficiency for all other purposes except to uncover 
the nakedness of the system which acts upon certain 
principles, up toa certain point ; and then abandons them, 
to adopt their contraries, and make a result as Incon- 
gruous as any impossible monster that ever was created 
by a wild imagination, But the groas absurdities of the 
old system were not the only causes of ita downfal,. It 
sinned against all the principles which ought ty regulate 
the conduct of the government towards the People. 

Our readers do not generally belony to the 
class which most requires enlightenment on this 
subject ; so we forbear pressing it farther. 

The ten-pound-house qualification finds no 
more favour with the Queen's Monitor than the 
present numerically unequal constituencies, or 
than any one branch of the exploded system ; 
and this prepossession he perhaps carries too far. 
If wealth, he argues, were to be made the cri- 
terion of respectability and independence in the 
voter, the ten-pound qualification is so low as to 
form no test at all ; and, moreover, swarms of de- 
pendent creatures were by it made sharers of the 
legislative power, while other multitudes of men, 
among the most independent and respectable of 
the whole community, were deprived of all voice 
in the management of the public affairs. The 
Friend of the People is surely too severe upon 


that class of voters which Earl Grey's Bill de. 
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lighted to honour. He beseeches her Majesty’s 
attention to the anomalous character of that part 
of the constituency ; but above all, to reflect 
upon the character and claims of the class ex- 
cluded—his favourite class it would seem—-the 


intelligent and skilful among the working men. 

I beg of you, Madam, to reflect for a moment upon 
the class of persons whom the present system ex- 
cludes from all share in the choice of their representa- 
tives. It might seem enough to say at once, in order 
to make us pause, “ All the labouring classes of the 
community are shut out; all those upon the strength 
of whose arms our realms depend for their defence 
in war; all those upon the work of whose hands your 
people depend for food, for raiment, for lodging.’’ All 
are treated like the cattle upon the soil they till, or 
like the serfs upon those foreign soils, whose produce we 
are not suffered to purchase, in order that the country 
gentlemen, the lilies “ which neither toil nor spin,” may 
have larger nominal incomes than they could appear to 
enjoy, were bread sold at its natural value. But so much 
for justice ; what says prudence, a monitor often listened 
to by the ears that justice finds deaf? Those men, the 
labouring population of the country, the disfranchised 
classes, are to be counted by millions, while the privileged 
body is to be numbered by thousands. How long will 
the many suffer themselves to be governed and despised 
by the few? If, however, I am told that men may be 
stout of heart and strong of arm, without having the 
head required to consult on state affairs, and choose those 
who can Lest consult for them, my answer is twofold: 
First, I am confident little lexrning is required to teach 
men what measures of peace, of freedom, of justice, of 
tolerance, are most deserving of support ; what laws are 
wanted fur relieving us of heavy burdens, for reducing 
the unequal pressure of those which are indispensable ; 
for promoting and protecting industry, by removing ob- 
stacles to our trade at home and abroad; what men of 
independent station and character, of honest and plain 
minds, of clear manly understandings, and of good moral 
and religious repute, are most worthy of trust, and best 
calculated to join in making or in mending our laws. 
The qualification which an elector wants the most of all 
is independence of other men—having a will of his own 
—freedom fiom corrupt feelings—resolution to think for 
himself. If the farm labourers and cottagers are too 
much under the dominion of their employers, (and I am 
inclined to think that the ballot would not prevent them 
from following blindly,jbut voluntarily, their landlord’s 
course,) this is no reason why the countless myriads of 
workmen in our towns should not Le both enfranchised 
by an extension of the suffrage, and protected from all 
undue influence in the exercise of it. 

My second answer then to the proposed objection is 
his:—The workmen in the towns are, without any 
doubt and with hardly any exception, fully qualified to 
exercise the franchise; and, generally speaking, they are 
incomparably fitter to be intrusted with it than the small 
shopkeepers—let me say, than any shopkeepers whom it 
has been my lot to know. Their intelligence is great, 
and it is daily increasing. Their information upon poli- 
ical subjects is not exceeded by that of any rank in the 
community. Many classes, and most numerous classes 
of these, are persons of extraordinary skill in difficult 
crafts; many unite a refined taste with expert manual 
dexterity ; many work at things which require great 
scientific knowledge. Think only of the outrageous 
folly of a test which allows the most ignorant creature 
that ever walked upon two legs, to vote, because he rents 
a small hovel, and which no book, or pamphlet, or pen- 
ny magazine, or even weekly paper, ever entered ; and 
excludes from all voice, at all elections, whether munici- 
pal or parliamentary, a journeyman optician, whose lodg- 
ings are filled with mathematical instruments and works 
of natural philosophy, and who occupies his leisure hours 
in studying the discourses of Newton and Laplace. But, 
again I say, independenceis more valuable than even 
knowledge; which, politically considered, is chiefly 
valuable because it makes a man think for himself, and 





scorn the dictation of a master, and sparn at the bribes 
ofa candidate, Are the ten-pound shopkeepers men who 
scorn dictation and spurn at bribes ? 

The severe and bitterly sarcastic description 
of the shopocracy, which follows the above, 
pleases us much less, though it is not without a 
colour of justice ; while to the eulogium upon the 
working men we most heartily subscribe. They 
have already established, and upon sure grounds, 
that claim to the franchise which the Friend of 


the People eloquently demands for them. 

A good workman is to the full as independent of his 
master as his mastei is of him—in many ciafts, a great 
deal more so. Among those men you never hear any 
demand for the ballot, No; they demand the right to 
vote! Give them ¢hat, and they will exercise it, like 
men, in the face of day; and leave the little shopkeeper, 
smirking behind the counter when my lady condescend. 
ingly steps in, to sneak behind the ballot-box when wy 
lord is pleased to command his vote—or his account. 
Yes! these men, the ornament, the pride, aud the glory 
of their country, ure not suficred to choose her parlia- 
ment; and are condemned to political annihilation, 
Those men whose exquisite skill and aduirable dex. 
terity Carries the fame of your arts into every sea that 
a ship can plough, teaches envy to the proudest of your 
rivals, and inculcates admiration, almost to worshipping, 
on every tribe, however remote, as soon as its existence 
is known—whose miraculous industry maintains a strug- 
gle against all disadvantages of climate and of soil with 
the most favoured nations of the earth ; nay, even bears 
up against the intolerable burdens which representatives 
they never had any choice in choosing, have laid upon 
them: these men from whom our whole capacity of con- 
tinuing the government is derived, who nourish our com- 
merce, who supply our revenue, whose genius and whose 
toil are necessary to our existence, are treated as if they 
were beasts of burden ; and never are suffered to interfere 
in the management of those public aftairs which, but for 
them, would be hurled into instant confusion and destruc. 
tion! These are they who now demand, not the ballot, 
but the FRANCHISE; and the FRANCHISE they must, 
they will, they shal] have! 

Madam, have a care! Have you a care! I beseech 
yOu, havea care! This question cannot, it must not, 
be trifled with! You have Ministers whose incredible 
folly it is to fancy, because you are for them, they may 


| turn round, against all their pledges, upon the People. 


Those Ministers have been supported when the court 
frowned upon them—partly from the reluctance of many 
friends to risk a Tory government, partly by the Irish 
members, under the direction of an individual. As long 
as they were ill at court, they affected a care for reform, 
and stood by their promises to Ireland. 

Having shewn that the last shreds of support 
which the Ministers possessed, through the ter- 
giversation of O’Connell, and the pitiable cre- 
dulity of the Irish people, and also through the 
petty corporators—Tories wearing Whig clothes, 
since the latter became a fashionable and pro. 
fitable costume—seeing these are about to fail 
them, and having foretold the fate of the Gov- 
ernment, the Queen’s uncourtly Monitor con- 
cludes with an exquisitely discriminating and 
graphic sketch of her Majesty's Prime Minister. 
We do not so much as hazard a conjecture as to 
the authorship of this pungent and stimulating, 
and, as we hope, efficacious epistle; yet there 
are touches in this particular delineation, which 
look as if it could proceed from but one pen- 
cil. Who, save one, could thus penetrate, thus 
dissect, and, as it were, turn inside out, the 
enervated and lax individual which it was one 
of Lord Brougham’s most fatal and least par- 
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donable errors to have aided in shuffling into 
that station for which he was by nature and 
training, in every essential pvint of view, so 
eminently unfit? Yet this is one of Lord 
Brougham’s errors which has hitherto escaped 
condemnation, while his great public services and 
noble attempts to serve the People are converted 
into crimes. But, to return to our text—of 
Lord Melbourne the Queen is told— 


The fate of your present Ministry is sealed. But the 
struggle to displace it will shake other powers than those 
of Downing Street, If you be your father’s daughter, 
and your uncle's niece, you are not made of very yielding 
materials, Besides, you are young, and quite without 
experience, The indolent, careless individual who (with 
the help of his Canning-school companions) governs you 
as entirely as he leaves Parliament and the country to 
govern themselves, no doubt tells you—* It is all nothing, 
all a fancy, all a dream ; nothing in it, nothing at all.” 
He has an unusual contempt for all opinions, all doc- 
trines—this he mistakes for being practical; indeed, for 
all subjects whatever, which he thinks is profound ; nay, 
for all men, not even excepting himself—which he fan- 
cies is sagacious and enlarged. Of course, he laughs at 
the people, and laughs much at their leaders ; forgetting 
that men may be very respectable who, by mere accident, 
are following contemptible-enough leaders—as truly the 
present fortunes of the ministerial party might easily 
have taught him, had he really known as much as he 
pretends of the maxim which, in old times, was said to 
come down from heaven ; forgetting, too, that the diffi- 
culty in great popular movements is not to find good 
leaders, but numerous followers, and that the former may 
very swiftly be changed when the latter are quite ready. 
As his constant maxim scems to have been, both personally 
and officially, “ Anything for a quiet life,’ doubtless 
he has inculcated the same seductive and perilous doctrine 
upon his young mistress; and it would be wise and well, 
if all she had to trouble her repose, were the question, 
who should be asked to dinner, or who to dance ? or if 
all the occupations of her station were, to do what her 
Ministers seem resolved she shall wear out life in per- 
forming—endless entertainments, constant amusements, 
everlasting parties, unceasing exhibition, and perpetual 
locomotion. But, Madam, if your whole duties consisted 
in these things, we might have them all performed just 
as well at a much lower rate. I will not say, with 
Thomas Paine, that “an able-bodied man might be 
easily got to do the work of king for five hundred 
a-year ;” but assuredly a great saving might be made 
upon our royal establishment, if at the head of it there 
were not placed a great functionary, whose services re- 
quire such a rare union of talent and judgment with 


firmness and with virtue, that I conscientiously believe it | 


is hardly pessibly to pay for it too highly. But then we 
do pay very dear for it; and we must have something 
like it, or we are cheated. If then, the maxim of ** Any- 
thing for an easy life” is to rule the sovereign, as it does 
the Ministry, the People must have thc'r share of it too; 
and, believe me, Madam, there is nothing that would 
more tend to give them an easy life than a cheaper govern- 
ment. This is} a doctrine which your Ministers of 
course will laugh at. They can only lose their places. 
Nay, the seme men who, to serve King William, gave up 
all enmity to Reform; and, when they had got all they 
could by being Reformers, to serve your Majesty, gave 
up Reform itself—how do I know that they would not, 
to serve the People, give up all enmity to a3 common- 
wealth, as soon as they saw such a change inevitable ? 
They assuredly never defended monarchy more stoutly 
than they did rotten boroughs; and, to tear them from 
Windsor, would take no greater wrench than it did to 
sever them from Old Sarum. 


History records many greater wonders than 
such betrayal and desertion, 

The mind of the young Queen is farther 
poisoned, or, at the reader's choice, is farther 








warned of her danger, and enlightened upon the 
true character of those who have won, to abuse 
her confidence ; and her blunt Monitor states 
that he takes this liberty from his attachment to 
monarchy, (in the present state of society,) and 
an exceeding averseness to any change, He is 
deeply interested in the fate of the Queen, be- 
cause the peace and prosperity of the country are 
involved in hers ; and, therefore, the Friend of 
the People cannot be indifferent to it, ‘ Your 


silly courtiers,” he remarks— 

Affect to call this a scanty measure of loyalty. Mind 
them not. They who hold this moderate and rational lan- 
guage will be found standing by you, with pen, and 
tongue, and sword, when that vile and false generation 
have been scattered to the wind by the echo of the first 
cheer which the multitude will give upon the first bat- 
talion refusing to fire on them; ay, and standing by you 
when it is no “ ¢asy life’ to do so, and when the great 
patron of the “ easy” doctrine, and the agreeable exemp- 
lar of the “ free and easy,” will be roaring out peals of 
laughter at the rowantic folly of those who go against 
the grain, cling to monarchy now that it is out of sea. 
son; and display an ardent affection for your person, 
after the imbecility of your advisers has stripped you of 
a crown! 

The experiment has been twice tried, in cabinet-mak- 
ing, of a Ministry excluding all the men of all parties 
who possess and deserve the nation’s contidence. First, 
Mr Addington failed in it, at the beginning of this 
century, and retired from the attempt with discomfiture 
and a nickname, The second experiment of this sort is 
now pretty plainly drawing near its natural close; and 
then will begin an experiment in constitution-making of 
afar more important kind, which has also once before 
been tried, and tailed—that of a Government founded on 
popular principles, and excluding the great body of the 
People from all share in the conduct of it. I venture 


|- fearlessly to affirm, that, if it was found nearly impos, 


sible in 1832 to keep out the whole People from their 
share of power, it will be now absolutely impossible, 
after Ictting in the few, to exclude the many; and that 
whatever was done at the former neriod will be found to 
make the conflict which now awaits us incalculably more 
desperate, The most numerous class of the community, 
the most industrious, the most skilful, the creators of 
all wealth, and payers of almost all taxes—nay, them- 
selves in the aggregate by far the richest class in the 


country—will not, you may be well assured, much longer 





— 





suffer a state of things to continue, which gives to the 
other, smaller, weaker, poorer clase, the whole legislation, 
the whole government, and the whole expenditure of the 
state. Sooner or later, that is to say, a year or two 
sooner or a year or two later, admitted they must and 
will be within the pale of the constitution, But it is of 
the greatest possible importance that this admission 
should be soon, not late; and it is of unspeakable im- 
portance to the monarchy and to your Majesty. I will 
tell you very plainly why. All the interval that may 
elapse before this consummation, how think you it is 


‘to be employed? I mean, employed by the excluded 


classes. In preparing to obtain admission? In com- 
bining to make their way good? Io knocking at the 
door of the Constitution? In pressing against the door 
till they force their way? No such thing. They will 
prepare, they will combine, they will knock, They will 
press—no doubt of it—as men are wont to do who find 
the door of their own house barred against them. But they 
will also, as such men are very apt to do, puss the time they 
are kept outside in asking what those knaves are doing 
within ; and not merely in such awkward inquiries; but 
in somewhat angry exelamations, and, I fear, even in some- 
what sturdy resolutions to make those change places with 
them, who have kept the door of their house shat in 
their face. Depend upon it, Madam, such will be the 
occupation of your People, while you continue to keep 
them out. A constant, vigorous, unsparing scrutiny of all 
the parts of our system is beginning—a close examination 
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of all its defects is undertaken. But this inquiry will go 
much farther if the time is prolonged. Account, an 
accurate accoynt, will be taken of the expenses of mon- 
archical Vrdrnlatat. Every particular will be canvassed. 


We cannot go farther into detail. 

However strongly inclined, we must not copy 
out the entire contents of this remarkable state 
missive, and shall therefore compress as much as 
possible, though the task is not easy. The in- 
evitable tendency of the democratic principle is 
pointed out, though the Friend of the Monarchy 
does not once employ the obnoxious word ; and 
the reasons for conciliation and prompt conces- 


sion to the righteous demands of the People are | 


forcibly stated. Finally, the epistle closes with 


a solemn warning to Prince and People which | 


the writer fears may be in vain. It is his belief 
that there is yet time to avert the evils which he 


has foreseen and foretold, and which no friend of | 


the present order of things can contemplate with- 
out dismay. “ But if this time’—and we entreat 


the attention of all those who hope to live and | 


thrive by Whiggery to the warning—“ if this 
time 

Shall be spent in miserable expedients to prop up a fall- 
ing svstem, without getting a beam from the only quar- 
ter whence sound timber is to be had—the People ; if the 
wretched folly of the Reform Bill being fina/ is again 
to be broached, as the only answer to our just demands; 


if the outrageous absurdity—rather let us call it the | 


blunder, too gross for even any part of Ireland—is to be 
committed, of calling that bill a final experiment ; or if, 
which is about as ludicrous, the self-sufficient buast is to 
be vapoured forth by men, mere human lawgivers, of any 
measure man can devise being by possibility other than 
experimental ; then I foresee neither comfort for your 


Majesty’s days, nor length for your reign, nor safety for. 


| the monarchy ; nor, what I value infinitely more, 
_ for your realm, But if the lessons of political wisdom 
which experience hath taught in all ages be listened to 
and the courage be shewn—the prudent courage be shewn 
—of placing the Government upon a broad, a secure, a 
popular foundation, then, knowing as I well do that no 
other structure ever can be stable in this land; that there 
is no other remedy for a state of things like the present, 
which actually leaves the country without any semblance 
| of power or authority anywhere; that this hopeless im- 
potency at home and abroad, this abnegation of a]/ 
| Government everywhere must continue to paralyze us, 
| let whoever will be in office, until our system is fixed 

upon a deep and solid popular foundation ; and convinced 
| that a building so based must defy all shocks, I look for. 
ward to your Majesty’s 1eign, not only as perfectly safe, 
but unspeakably glorious; and to your People as finally 
rescued from all the perils that beset them. 

That the Almighty and All-wise Disposer of events, 


He in whose hands are the hearts of men, may endow | 
| you with the wisdom to desire this blessed consumma- 








| tion, and the firmness to work for it, is the devout prayer 
| of every real 

| FRIEND OF THE PEor_Le. 
| So closes this memorable Letter ; which, how- 
| ever it may be viewed at Court, cannot fail to 
| make a deep and solemn impression on the public 
mind ; and to be received as more akin in spirit and 
in object to the warnings given by the prophets 
of Israel to their kings—or to the remonstrances 
of Knox directed to a giddy and self-willed 
| young Queen, duped and misled by her favourites 





| and flatterers, and blind to the dangers which, 
in a great national crisis, were gathering darkly 
around her—than to the adulatory and fulsome 
writings with which courtiers really insult the 





while they affect to view them as demi-gods. 


SONG. 


OLD IRELAND FOR EVER! 


Op Ireland for ever !—hurrah for the Isle 
Where eyes ever sparkling, and wit eyer new, 
Give life to the blarney, and warmth to the smile, 
Which, stealing the heart, yet enraptures it too ! 
Let your fools and your fops for their beauties go roam— 
The true son of Erin finds plenty at home ; 
And, in troth, with his arch little nymph, it were 
strange— 
Where’er till that moment of bliss he might range— 
If, when tasting her lips, he could think e’en of change. 
Old Ireland for ever, &c. 


Let them boast of the bloom of each orient bower, 
And quaff till they wink the cold juice of the vine; 

But where like the pratie was e’er there the flower ? 
Or where like poteen was there ever the wine ? 

Yet the hills of old Erin are smiling in green 

O’er valleys as lovely as ever were seen ; 


essential human and rational dignity of princes, | 


| Nor are wanting the bowers by the bright flowing stream 

| Where oft, ’neath the light of sweet Cynthia's beam, 

| Och, who hath not whispered some little love dream ? 
Old Ireland for ever, &c 


Old Ireland for ever !—hurrah for the boys 
In whose fists the shillelah’s no gum-stick, [ trow ; 

_ But whose hearts, though they glory’mia danger and noise, 

Are not the less kind at the end of the row. 
Och, it is not your outspoken darling, you know, 
Whose anger feeds malice for brother or foe ; 
For, when the first thunder of passion is o’er, 
Though beat, if ’twas fairly, he thinks on’t no more ; 
Nay, he’d fight for the friend who had thumped him before. 


Then, old Ireland for ever !—hurrah for the Isle 
Where eyes ever sparkling, and wit ever new, 
| Give life to the blarney, and warmth to the smile, 
That, stealing the heart, yet enraptures it too ! 








CHRISTMAS. 


THEY watch ! a shepherd band upon the plain, 
Keeping their flocks from ravenous beasts by night— 
When, lo! in heaven as of a sun the light, 

And voice symphonious of a choral train !—— 

“‘ Glory to God most high ! on earth again, 

Peace and good will to man !—for, dawning bright, 
A star in Bethlehem risetb, that shall reign 
Pre-eminent, when other planets wane— 


, The Star of Jacob, sung by prophets old ; 

| Light of the world, before whose glorious shine 

| All other lights are waxing dim and cold, 

| Doomed, by the power that made them, to decline ; 
| But thy dominion, Infant God, shall be 

Lasting and wide as thy eternity *”’ ‘ 
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BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


THEY come ! the shrieking steam ascends, 
Slow moves the bannered train ; 

They rush! the towering vapour bends; 
The kindled wave again 

Screams over thousands, thronging all 

To witness now the funeral 
Of law-created pain. 


Behold it, Osgathorpe,* behold ! 
Look down, and cry, All hail! 
Skies ! brighten into blue and gold, 
O’er all the living vale ! 
Pale, lingering foxglove! you, ye trees ! 
Thou, wood of Tinsley! tell the breeze 
That Hell’s dark cheek turns pale! 


For Mind shall vanquish time and space ; 
Bid east and west shake hands ; 

Bring over ocean, face to face, 
Earth’s ocean-sever'd strands ; 

And on his path of iron bear 

Words that shall wither in despair 
The tyrants of all lands. 


Eternal River !+—roaring still, 
As roared thy foamy wave 

When first each wildrose-skirted rill 
Heard moorland echoes rave— 

Thou seest, amid thy meadows green, 

The goodliest sight that earth hath seen 
Since man made fire his slave, 


Fire-kindling man ! how weak wast thou 
Ere thou hadst conquered fire ! 

How like a worm, on Canklow’s brow, 
Thou shrank’st from winter’s ire ! 

Or heard’st the torrent-gathering night 

Awake the wolf, with thee to fight, 
Where these broad shades aspire ! 


But he whom cold and hunger ban, 
Whom law and ease belie, 

Who vainly asks his fellow-man 
For leave to toil and die, 

Is sadder, weaker, than wast thou,’ 

When, naked here, on Winco’s brow, 
Thou didst the wolf defy. 


* Osgathorpe, Canklow, Winco, and Tinsley, are hills and woods, 


rtions of the scene. 
+ The Don, 





a 
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In vain thou mak’st the air a slave 
That works, and will not tire; 

And burn'st the flame.destroying wave, 
And rid’st on harness'd fre— 

In vain, if millions toil anfed, 

And Crompton’s children, begging bread, 
Wealth-hated, curse their sire. 


Fire-kindling man! thy life-stream runs, 
Ev’'n yet, through sighs and groans :; 

Too long thy Watts and Stephensons 
With brains have fatten’d drones ! 

O Genius! all too long, too oft 

At thee the souls of clay have scoff’d, 
And sold thy little ones !* 


Sold them to misery’s dungeon-gloom, 
To rapine’s menial blow, 

To beggary’s brawl-fill’d lodging-room, 
Where Famine curses Wo ; 

Then to the pest-den’s workhouse floor, 

To which good Christians send the poor, 
By stages sure and siow. 


But, lo! the train! On! onward !—still 
Loud shrieks the kindled wave ; 

And back fly hamlet, tree, and hill, 
White steam, and banners brave ; 

And thoughts on vapoury wings are hurld, 

To shake old thrones, and change a world, 
And dig Abaddon's grave. 

Eternal River! roaring now, 
As erst, in earliest years, 

Ere grief began, with youthfal brow, 
To live an age of tears ; 

Thou hear’st, beneath thy forests high, 

A Voice of power, that will not die 
While man hath hopes and fears. 


He, conquering fire, and time, and space, 
Bids east and west join hands; 

Brings over ocean, face to face, 
Earth’s ocean-severed strands ; 

And on his iron road will bear 

Words that shall wither in despair 
The tyrants of all lands. 








* 1 do not believe that men of genius are less able than other men 
| to earn their living ; but, if they attempt more, they are more habie 
to failure ; and, if they live where men are robbed of three-fourths 


| of their earnings, is it surprising that they de aot thrive ¢ 


HOME THOUGHTS.* 


BY THE LATE ROBERT NICOLL. 


THOUGH Scotland’s hills be far awa, 


And her glens, where the clear siller burnies row, 


I see them, and hear her wild breezes blaw 


| 


Land of my youth! though my heart doth move, 
And sea-like my biood rises high at thy name, 


| "Boon a'thing there's ae thing in thee I love— 


O’er the moors where the blue bells and heather grow. | 


Oh, hame is sweet !—but thae hames 0” thine 
Are the kind!iest far that the sun doth see; 
And, though far awa I have biggit mine, 
As my mother’s name they are dear to me: 


I love the tale o’ thy glories auld, ; 
Which thy shepherds tell on the mountain side, 

O°’ thy Martyrs true, and thy Warriors bauld, 
Who for thee and for freedom lived and died ! 








* These, with some other poetics) pi 


| 
! 
} 
} 


, were sent by Robert 


Nicoll to a friend in Edinburgh, shortly after he fixed his residence 


in Leeds. 


The virtue and truth o’ thy Poor Man's Hame, 


| The Poor Man’s Hame! where I first did ken 


That the soul alone makes the good and great— 


| That glitter and glare are false and vain, 


And Deceit upon Glory’s slave doth wait. 


Thy Poor Man's Hame! wi’ its roof o° strae, 
A hut as lowly as lowly can be 

Through it the blast sse cauldrife does gae ; 
Yet, Hame o’ the Lowly, I'm proud o° thee! 


Scotland ! to thee thy sons afar 
Send blessings on thy rocks, thy flood and faem— 
On mountain and muir, on glen and scaur— 
But deeper blessings still on thy Poor Man’s Hame ! 
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FEATURES OF COUNTRY SOCIETY IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON ; 
WITH SOME EXPLANATION OF THEIR CAUSES. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


To William Tait, Esq. 
Rsher, Surrey, Nov, 1838. 

My Dear Sir,—When I had lately the plea- 
sure of seeing you here, the Canterbury Rivts 
were the subject of common conversation ; you 
were expressing your surprise that such instances 
of pupular ignorance should present themselves 
in the immediate vicinity of the metropolis ; and 
I introduced to your notice several actuating 
influences, which appeared to dissipate a good 
deal of that wonder which, in common with peo- 
ple from the more northern part of the kingdom, 
you very naturally entertained. The fact is, 
that the state of society in the counties imme- 
diately bordering on the capital is very peculiar, 
and unlike that of any other part of the kingdom 
with which I am acquainted. Similar features, 
no doubt, are visible, to a certain degree, in other 
parts of the country, but nowhere do they possess 
the same strange prominence ; for nowhere does 
or can the same amount of causation exist. 

You would naturally imagine that, as London 
is the great centre of activity and talent—that, 
as there mercantile, philosophical, and literary 
ambition flock as to the chief theatre of exertion 
and reward—wealth and knowledge, and a quick 
spirit, would overflow together and diffuse them. 
selves through the adjacent country. Allingquiry, 
however, only proves that the farther you get 
from the metropolis, the more active is the dis- 
position to a general diffusion of education 
amongst the people; and that nowhere does such 
gross ignorance exist as in the rural districts 
within fifty miles round London. The various 
reports of government commissioners, of parlia- 
mentary committees, and of popular societies, all 
testify tothis fact. Look into the Reports of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities, into those of 
the Poor-Law Commissioners, and of the British 
and Foreign School Society, and you will find 
that all throughout the agricultural districts of 
the north of England the peasantry are better 
educated, and that pauperism consequently never 
assumed there the terrific aspect which it did in 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and other southern 
counties. It was in Kent that Swing more par- 
ticularly signalized himself by rick-burnings, and 
it was in Kent that the madman Thom found 
such besotted votaries. The metropolitan jour- 
nals have, one and all, joined in exclamations of 
surprise and indignation on this latter event. 
All have agreed in the strange fact of this dense 
cloud of rural ignorance with which the capital 
is encircled, but few or none have gone down into 
the real causes of its existence. Some have attri- 
buted it to the very nature of purely agricultural 
districts ; others to the poverty of the peasantry, 
forgetting that a vast number of excessively 





-_ ee 





wealthy people are scattered all through those 
districts ; others to the location of so many par- 
sons at Canterbury, and other equally rational 
causes. It is worth while to inquire whether the 
country bordering on the metropolis may not be 
affected by some powerful influences which exist 
there only in equal strength, and which may 
pretty well account for the singular phenomena 
which, from time to time, draw the public atten- 
tion to those districts, jusc for a nine days’ won- 
der, and then leave them, without any genial 
interposition, to go on for a few years more, 
maturing fresh miracles of folly and credulity 
for the general wonder. I see a state of things 
existing in this part of Surrey which I never saw 
existing anywhere farther from the capital ; but 
which must exist in a greater or less degree all 
round it. I will now attempt to describe it, and 
leave it to the reader to determine whether it 
may not account, more fully than any solution 
which has yet been given us, for a condition of 
ignorance and moral degradation of the peasantry 
so near the centre of British wealth, intelligence, 
and philanthropy, at once so wonderful and dis- 
graceful. 

Weare here only fourteen miles from Hyde 
Park Corner. When we came to reside here, 
about two years ago, we were immediately struck 
with a peculiar state of society, a peculiar con- 
dition and tone of mind and manner, in the pea- 
santry, which we were not able, all at once, to 
comprehend or account for. We were just re- 
turned from an extensive tour through various 
parts of the kingdom, and especially from one in 
which our object had been to see as much as we 
could of the peasantry, and to make ourselves as 
well acquainted as possible with their actual 
condition, both physical and intellectual ; but we 
instantly felt that the peasantry and villagers 
here had moral features very different from any 
we had hitherto encountered, and those, in the 
main, not of the most attractive character. Of 
course we were naturally curious to ascertain the 
cause of this, and we have now satisfactorily ex- 
plained the whole matter to our own minds, how- 
ever I may succeed in doing so to those of others. 

We soon observed that the population in this 
district consisted simply of three classes: the 
aristocracy ; the little tradesmen who supply 
their houses with the common articles of con- 
sumption; and the farmers, with their labourers. 
The social relations bore a striking resemblance 
to those of the feudal ages. There were tle 
inhabitants of the castle, or enclosed park ; the 
sumptuary population of the castle hamlet ; and 
the tillers of the land. ‘The many intervening 


links of modern society in England, in general, 





were totally wanting. We had neither the great 
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tradesman, a man of large capital, living in the 
market-town, and depending not merely on this 
or that wealthy family for an existence, but on 
a numerous and independent public; nor the 
master manufacturer, with his warehouses and 
workmen, his extensive machinery and numerous 
people. We had nothing like a body of active, 
wealthy, and educated agriculturists, such as | 
give impulse and life even to some rural dis- | 
tricts ; and as to that miscellaneous multitude | 
of personages who animate towns and manufac- | 
turing districts with their various degrees of | 
capital, and various descriptions of occupation, 
character, and religious or political persuasion, 
they had not a shadow of a representative here. 
Towns in the counties near London, compared 
with the towns of the midland and northern 
counties, are insignificant and inert. The attrac- | 
tion of the vreat wen, as Cobbett used to call | 
London, is too powerful for them; it draws all 
their life, and the bulk of what would otherwise 
be their people and trade. into itself. They are 
like.shrubs that grow beneath a great evergreen 
tree—they are chilled by its shade, and parched 
by its rain-defying mass of foliage, and ex- 
hausted by the hungry influence of its giant 
roots that spread themselves all through the soil | 
that should nourish them. The bond of society | 
here had but three links ; and so little social con- 
nection had they, that they scarcely seemed links 
at all. 

In the general disposition of things throughout 
I:ngland, the houses of the great landed aristo- 
cracy are thinly distributed. They occur, as 





mass of the habitations, they are the exception ; 
but here they seem to constitute the majority. 
Wherever you go throughout the country, with- 
in twenty miles of London, and especially on the 
Surrey side, you find the stately mansions of the 
wealthy as thickly strewn as, in other parts of 
the country, you find the cottages of the poor. 
Or visit any of the pleasant eminences of this 
part of Surrey, and you will overlook a wide land- 
scape of dense foliage—it is like one great and 
continuous forest. Penetrate into that part, and 
you find it to consist of the parks and policies 
of noblemen and gentlemen, in which they have 
shrouded themselves in woods, as if from each 
other's observation. It is amazing what numbers 
of proud and substantial mansions are buried in 
these woody seclusions ; and what numbers of 
other goodly houses, in which men contrive to 
spend the amplest incomes. The whole track of 
country surrounding the metropolis, for twenty 
or thirty miles, but especially in Surrey, Kent, 
and Middlesex, swarms with the residences of the 
wealthy. The families of the aristocracy, who 
have seats and estates in distant parts of the 
kingdom, have seats again some ten, fifteen, or 
twenty miles out of London, where they can re- 
fresh themselves with a little quiet and country 
air and greennessduring the season. Judges, bar- 
risters, wealthy professional men of all kinds, have 
their country houses at a convenient distance 





from London. The merchantshave theirs; andthe 
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vast mass of families “ whose fathers have lived 
before them,” and laid up good store of the gold 
to be wonin towns, and of those who have won 
it themselves, and now seek to enjoy it, have, by 
the aid of Mr Robins, and such painters of the 
picturesque, found out and located themselves 
in terrestrial paradises in all the country round 
busy London, wherever there are pleasant places, 
and green pastures to lie down in. There is no 
similar space in the whole world, where such a 
host of wealthy people have built and feathered 
their nests, and where, to every charm of nature, 
they have added those of art and affluence ; have 
created lawns of velvet softness, the richest 
gardens, the finest green-houses, the most pro- 
ductive hot-houses, and, with splendid establish- 


_ments and equipages, are prepared to roll down 
the hill of life, on springs of the most approved 


construction, and in the perfection of cushioned 
and pillowed ease. 

But why have all those people thus located 
themselves? For their own entire enjoyment, to 
be sure. They have not gone into these gar- 
dens of Eden to look after their fellow-creatures; 
to consider how much good they may do ; in what 
way they may best labour to spread knowledge 
or happiness amongst their less fortunate coun- 
trymen; how they may most effectually ad- 
vance the interests, and diminish the crimes and 
sufferings of humanity. If these were their ob- 
jects, they might have found ample employment 
for their philanthropic desires in London itself ; 
or they might have spread themselves far and 
wide through England, where there exist nu- 
merous masses of Human creatures that are 
dreadfully in want of comforters, and advocates, 
and advisers—that are, through all their lives, 
struggling to live, and feel themselves, by some 
awful curse, of which they cannot comprehend 
why they should be the objects, thrown upon 
existence— 

‘Aegina place of agony and otrife, 
Where, tor some sin, to sorrow they are cast 
To act and suffer.”——Childe Harold. 

They might find employment, and that of the 
noblest and most godlike kind, in making them- 
selves acquainted with the evils that thus embit- 
ter the days of so great a portion of their fellow- 
countrymen, in ascertaining their causes, and 
raising their voices, and exerting their energies, 
and making their wealth mighty in the behalf 
of the neglected and the oppressed. There are 
manifold institutions for the amelioration of the 
condition of these wretched beings—for their 
instruction, for their physical, social, and moral 
advancement, in which their pains and their 
personal attention and influence would work 
wonders. How much political good they might 
effect ! They might stand up, and manfully un- 
wind the knots and webs of that fatally intricate 
policy, which dooms labour to be unproductive, 
and renders the ancient usage of Tantalus a 
mere scarecrow, to that of an honest man, work- 
ing sixteen hours a-day, through the whole course 
of his life, (Sunday scarcely excepted, ) in order 
to see his children half starved, and totally un- 
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educated. There are grievous evils in this coun- 
try, operating on millions of miserable and de- 
epairing creatures, which might employ, most glo- 
riously, all the powers and faculties of those who 
have, on their own account. no occasion to take 
any thought for the morrow. But such is not 
the object of the numerous and affluent class of 
which I am speaking. It is not their ambition. 
It does not belong to their creed or their philo- 
sophy. They are partly of the Norman blood, 
who have always deemed it their particular vo- 
cation “to live at home at ease,” and rule the 
Saxons. They are partly the children of those 
who toiled and sweltered in offices, and behind 
desks in their warehouses, for the means of 
building a palace, and owning acres; and who 
talked of retirement so perpetually, that their 
sons and daughters have grown in the belief 
that a luxurious indolence is the great end of 
life. And they are partly of those who have 
plodded hardly for it themselves, in courts and 
on Change ; and care not how the world goes, so 
that they have their easy chair and the morning 
paper. What are the groans of humanity to 
them? They never heard them when they were 
in the midst of the crush of the Great Babel 
itself. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that ail this 
class consists of the perfectly heartless and in- 
different. No; there are unquestionably the 
average share of the amiable and well-diseposed 
amongst them. There are, doubtless, numbers 
who are benevolently disposed, and who desire 
to do good in their day and generation. They 
give, as the printed lists shew, large sums of 
money to the great societies for humane and 
patriotic objects in town; and so far so good. 
But their great object is, like that of the 
majority of mankind, to enjoy themselves to the 
utmost—and to do that, they removed themselves 
from the scene of much action. They have pur- 
posely shrunk aside from the hot and dusty 
paths of human life, where misery sits by the 
way, and is grievously importunate. They have 
pounced on some sylvan nook— 


“ the choice retreat 
Of latest grandeur from the city’s noise ; 
And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet ; 
But peace abhorreth artificial joys, 
And pleasure, leagued with pomp, the zest of both 
destroys.’’— By RON, 


And, in truth, from this sylvan nook they have 
still an eye on the city. They still hang wit- 
tingly and wilfully on the skirts of Babylon. 
They still keep a fixed watch on the fashionable 
world. They have still their ‘ house in 
town.” They are ready, at the first call of the 
awaking world of dissipation, to take flight 
to London. They would not, for all that Eng- 
land has to bestow, be ont of the speedy reach 
of the opera, the levee, the morning “ at home,” 
and evening rout or concert. From their 


“loop-hole” they can still hear ‘“ the roar of the 
great Babel ;” and, in the strength of that, they 
can bear to hear the rustle of green trees, and 
to breathe the pure air of the uncontaminated 
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heaven, for two or three months. That is, as ql} 
the world knows, the real condition of ‘4 great 
bulk of those whuse splendid mansions stand ip 
so many noble groves, and parks, and sylvan se. 
clusions around London. They are, even go 
near town, there only a comparatively short 
period each year. ‘The town season carries them 
away for half the year; and then they fly to 
watering-places or shooting parties, or some 
such thing, for another quarter. Those who 
stay in their country houses, and the rest, 
when they are there, are shut up in woods, and 
within park-walls, and see nobody but their own 
circle, who come in their carriages for merning 
calls and evening dinners. Of the people who 
live in the villages, and of the peasantry, they 
see nothing and know nothing. It is not 
likely that they should. They did not come 
there to make any acquaintance with villagers 
and peasants. That was not their object. 
They came there to enjoy themselves, and 
for that purpose they find ample matter amongst 
their own class. They have no feelings, sym- 
pathies, thoughts, pursuits, or conceptions in 
common with the children and tillers of the 
soil. They do not look upon them as hav. 
ing any claims to notice from them. They 
are not the people amongst whem they have 
grown. Part have sprung amid the swarming 
tribes of the city, too numerous to be grasped in 
any very lively sympathetic embrace. Part have 
stately houses and estates in some far-away county, 
and look upon the people there as the legiti- 
mate objects of their neighbourly concern. The 
rural people here are aliens to them ; they live 
amongst them as mere visiters and strangers, 
The consequence is, that, as they form the 
principal and most important class, and as there 
is no middle class, in the common acceptation of 
the word, the working class are almost altogether 
an overlooked and unthought-of people. 

In large towns, in manufacturing districts, 
in all districts where there is a mixed and money- 
making population, spite of the great quantity 
of extreme poverty, extreme and ill-paid labour, 
and too much neglect of the education of a very 
large portion of the artisan class, there are, 
nevertheless, causes and principles of action at 
work that constantly tend to cherish human sym- 
pathies, to quicken and civilise the very poorest, 
and awaken the most beneficial feelings and sen- 
timents in the hearts of those who have the 
means of exercising an influence over their less 
fortunate brethren. These means of moral in- 
fluence are there thrown within the reach of great 
numbers. It does not require a man to be very 
wealthy, or very accomplished, in order to be able 
to act on some portion of his fellow-men for 
their good. The great manufacturers are, for 
the most part, Reformers. The restrictions on 
commerce make them so. At the very least, 
they are Whigs. Independently of the natural 
sympathy with their work-people, which an inti- 
mate knowledge of them and their concerns is 
calculated to awaken, they know besides, that any 
great political measure is not to be.carried with- 
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‘to put down oppression, and to call for public 
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out the assistance of the multitude; and on this 
acoount they are drawn to cultivate on all points 
(except; perhaps, that of the rate of wages, 
where the interests of the two parties are dia- 
metrically opposed) the good-will of the work- 
ing class. They promote schools, and savings’. 
banks, and benevolent and provident societies, to 
help them in their need. They stand forward, 
on public occasions, when reform is sought, as 
their mouth-pieces and leaders. The tradesmen 
follow a similar course ; and in all the numerous 
grades and varieties of trade, there is scarcely a 
man but has the power and opportunity to con. 
fer a good on some other man. Every man has 
his religious connection, his political party, his 
parish affairs, in which to exercise an influence. 
There are numbers of tradesmen who may be seen 
behind their counters, every day of their lives,(Sun- 
daysexcepted, ) as busy as bees, who yet could pur- 
chase the estates of someof vur noblemen, and who 
yet find time, besides attending diligently at the 
receipt of custom, to do a world of business for 
the good of their neighbours. I could name 
plenty of them, and of our own Society too, who 
are generally as keen as anybody after “ the 
matter of the coined money,” who are up in a 
morning, and, with all the young people they 
can press into the service, are teaching schouls 
till breakfast time ; who have a busy, practical 
interest in a score of institutions, schools, sav- 
ings’-banks, artisans’ libraries, tract societies, 
Bible societies, anti-slavery societies, &c.; and 
are always at the call of their fellow-citizens, 
the first to come forward with purse and voice, 


justice and public humanity. ‘There are a hund- 
red opportunities and incentivesin the thoroughly 
mixed society of towns and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, which conspire to awaken the faculties 
and the affections, to stir all the best sympathies 
and the highest principles of human nature ; to 
make men feel that they are men, and have it in 
their power to imitate the Divinity in his cease- 
less work of beneficence towards his rational 
creatures. They are enabled to ennoble their 
own minds by the very offices and practice of 
doing good, and indulging, and thus strengthen- 
ing all their highest sentiments; and, at the 
Same time, to raise the tone, and increase the 
happiness of society around them. ‘These are 
great privileges; but how different is the case 
of the mass of wealthy people in the districts of 
which I am speaking! Men and women, too, 
may be naturally very amiable ; but the desire 
of good dies with the opportunity of doing good. 
When people shut themselves up in woods and 
parks, at a distance from common life, they ab- 
stract themselves from all stimulus to practical 
philanthropy. It is the direct consequence of 
luxurious indulgence, to lull both the faculties 
and the emotions into a voluptuous torpor. The 
only spur that they feel is to rival their wealthy 
neighbours in the splendour of their existence. 
They become indolent in habit, and fat in the 
heart. They live in a stately dulness. They 





have too much dignity to mix-with the class that | 
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may need their aid ; to inquire into their condi- 
tion, and promote their education, They can- 
not—it is an utter impossibility—like the wealthy 
tradesman, amalgamate themselves with all the 
pressing needs and interests of the struggling 
many. Their aptitude for it is destroyed ; they 
have removed the struggling many out of their 
sight. How much higher and nobler a being, in 
the scale of human life, is the smallest shop- 
keeper, who devotes his scanty portion of leisure 
to the benefit of his species, than the wealthiest 
man, who shuts himself up in a wood, and for- 
gets, in luxurious grandeur, the solemn respon- 
sibilities of humanity! I never traverse the rich 
country on this side London, thickly studded 
with magnificent abodes, without being reminded 
of Thomson’s ‘‘ Castle of Indolence.” Most 
readers imagine the scenery of his poem to be 
merely ideal; but Thomson wrote a great part 
of his poetry at East Sheen, near Richmond ; 
and his opening stanzas are literally imbued 
with the spirit of the country around him :— 

**In lowly dell, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 


Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground. 


Was naught around but images of rest, 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that siumberous intluence kist, 
From poppies breathed, and beds of pleasant green. 


A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was ; 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer sky : 

There eke the soft delights that witchingly 

Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, always hovered nigh ; 

But, whate’er smacked of noyance or unrest, 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest."’ 

So much for this class of society. Let us now 
see what has been the effect on those below it. 
The next is the class of tradesmen. This was 
at first a strange puzzle to us. When a fresh 
family comes to settle in this part of the coun- 
try, the tradesmen who supply articles for house- 
keeping, &c., immediately appear, hat in hand, 
to solicit its custom. You have a zealous 
levee of bakers, butchers, grocers, brewers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, inn-keepers offering post-horses 
and chaises, blacksmiths, &c. &c. Having made 
your selection, youu seem handed over to those 
particular people as their property, and every 
day they come driving round in their light 
spring-carts, to take orders and deliver what 
you want. Every other man appears to con- 
sider the rejection of his services as a real 
injury committed against him—such, in nine 
cases out of ten, will refuse to serve you 
afterwards, if you go to his shop. In all other 
places, you find tradesmen with whom you have 
not been in the habit of dealing, only the 
more civil and assiduous in their attentions if 
you enter their shop, They naturally hope to 
gain your commands by their obliging behaviour ; 
but not so with these villagers, You have 
adopted a tradesman, and to him you may go 
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My man, en one occasion, went into an apothe- 
cary's shop to purchase some smali article. The 
apothecary, instead of giving him the article, 
looked at him and observed— Oh, you are Mr 
Howitt's servant—he employs Mr +——= ; you had 
better go there.” The man said—‘ Iam going 
to pay you for it.” “Oh,” replied the doctor, 
“1 don’t doubt that, but I don’t choose to sell 
my articles to those why employ another doctor. 
If you want anything, any time, for yourself, 
you know, you shall have it with the greatest 
pleasure.” My cook went into a shop to get an 
ounce of olive oil, The man took down his 
bottle, and was just in the act of filling her vial, 
when, looking at her attentively, he said—* J 
think you are Mr Howitt’s, servant?” She re- 
plied in the affirmative. ‘“ Ah, then, we have 
not got it,” (holding the very thing in his hand 
all the time ;) “‘ you'll get it, you know, at Love- 
ridge’s.” That was our grocer! 

On mentioning those and other singular facts 
of the same kind to an old inhabitant—*‘ Oh, no !” 
he observed, “ they won't sell you a single thing, 
unless you make your custom all over to them.” 
We tried the experiment repeatedly, to be sure 
of so odd a circumstance, and always with the 
same result. They told the servants that any- 
thing for themselves they would let them have 
with pleasure; but that they would not sell any- 
thing to their master, unless they sold him all 
he wanted. 

Another thing equally singular, was the surly 
and ungracious manner of some of the people 
that you did employ. They seemed as though, 
having once got your business, they were to hold 
it by prescription, in whatever manner they exe- 
cuted it; as though they looked upon you as 
their natural prey, and that you must take just 
what they please to give you. A shoemaker soled 
me a pair of shoes—one sole came off in at least 
three days. I sent it, and desired the man to 
make it good. When done, he brought it, and 
made a charge equal to the original one. I said 
— No. I expect you to make that good with- 
out additional charge. I do not expect to wear 
out asole inthree days, You are bound to make 
good your bad workmanship.” The man insisted 
that it was as good leather, and as good work, 
asany in England. “ Then, why has one sole 
stood, and the other given way directly?” He 
could not pretend to tell that; all he knew was, 
that it was as good work as any man in the King’s 
dominions could make. I desired him to recollect 
himself—that, if he persisted in his charge, I 
would pay him, but would not employ him again. 
He persisted. I then, at the recommendation of 
a neighbour, tried a man in the next village. 
This man’s work was just as bad, and all his 
answer was—‘‘ The long and the short of the 
matter is, the shoes have wornout.” ‘ Yes, but 
then the time.” It was no use adding any re- 
mark, The only reply was—“ It was the best 
leather and the best work in England.” Having 
occasion to call on a gentleman in the village, I 
mentioned the fact, and added, that 1 supposed 
from this man’s ungracious and cavalier manne 





that he did not want custom. * The truth is,” 
said the gentleman, “he is as poor asa rat; but 
such is the man’s churlishness, that I have. been 
obliged to leave him myself, and go to a villuge 
five miles off.” ! 

Now, to what are this gross impolicy, this 
surlinesa, and utter intractability of character to 
be attributed? There appears no assignable 
reason but ignorance, and insolent usage by the 
higher classes, or by their servants. Those people 
have not a numerous class of customers, who, 
when they choose their tradesmen as their faney 
dictates, still divide and afford plenty of . custe. 
mers for all. There are a certain number of 
wealthy families, whose custom constitutes the 
bulk of the business of the neighbourhood. If 
they miss them, they feel sore; a spirit of jealousy 
and surly ill-will is generated. They are too 
ignorant to perceive that no good is done by re. 
sentment—that the best policy is politeness and 
superior management ; and they become unman- 
ageable, churlish, and extortionate. What is 
still more ludicrous is, that these people deal out 
their bows and lifting of their hats, by the exact 
rule of what they hope to get out of you. There 
is nothing like the cheerful civility of more 
mixed, and I must say, more morally healthful 
districts, You do not meet an open smile and a 
respectful greeting; it is either aservile obeisance, 
or a surly stare. Nothing like such a salutation 
as passes in other partsof the kingdom of, “ How 
do you do, sir?”—or, © 1 hope you are very well, 
sir,’ could pass. To the stately grandeur of the 
wealthy families, such a salutation from any one 
not exactly of their own grade, would be regarded 
as the grossest insolence, and resented accord. 
ingly by an imperious stare. The only salutation, 
therefore, in passing between those of different 
classes, can only be a lifting or touching of the 
hat ; and you will soon find that your tradesmen 
and their servants, off with their hats with great 
reverence and at great distances.* But all others 
give you a silent and sort of bull-froggish stare. 
lf you ceased to employ a tradesman in the 
morning of any given day, in the afternoon of 
the same, should you meet him or any of his men, 
they would give you the dead eut of not know- 
ing you, any more than if they had never seen 
you. 

This is all very pitiable, but it springs out of 
the nature of things, and admits of no alteration 
while the constitution of society remains the 
same in the some districts. ‘There are, of course, 
some very excellent exceptions amongst tlie 
tradesmen ; but the general character is what I 
have stated it. It is very probable that Clare- 
mont, which is here, having been a court, may 
have produced its effect ; for courts cannot exist 
without communicating their corruptions even 
to rural districts; and all here agree, that the 


a 


* A friend of mine says, that one of his tradesmen’s ser- 
vants regularly takes off his hat as he passes his house, 
though nobody is to be seen, as if it were a church or 
some more sacred place ; and that he believes, if the house 
were shut up and the family absent, he would do the 
same from mere habit, 
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social features of which Il am speaking in this 
paper, are more aggravated hereabout than in 
most other quarters of the juxta-metropolitan 
districts. 

If such, then, be the condition of the middle 
class, it may readily be divined what is that of 
the peasantry. They are in the most stupid 
state of ignorance. The first thing which struck 


us, in them was, the absence of that open, good- 


humoured look, which is common to the peasantry 
of the midland and northern counties. ‘There 
was 8 sullen boorishness about them, that pro- 
duced a very unpleasant impression, If you 
attempted to get into conversation with them, 
you found it a difficulty. Instead of evincing any 
satisfaction in your attention, they appeared 
suspicious and “uneasy. They evidently were 
not accustomed to be addressed with any degree 
of familiarity by their wealthier neighbours. 
Farther observation soon shewed us that there 
was a great gulf placed between them and that 
class which, by its affluence and station, might 
work wonders amongst them, by diffusing educa- 
tion and intelligence. ‘They never saw the rich, 
except as they passed them in their carriages, 
or as they themselves happened to be employed 
in their grounds. The only intercourse which 
ever passed between them, was what George 
Fox used to call “ hat-homage.” ‘They felt that 
they were treated with perfect contempt by the 
aristocracy, and they naturally lost that manly 
and open look and carriage which a man ought 
in every situation to maintain.* However poor 
aman may be, and however wealthy his neigh- 
bour, he ought never to forget, for a moment, 
that 
“ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 

It is a sentiment which cannot expire, without a 
certain nobility of nature expiring with it. Self- 
respect is perfectly consistent with respect to 
every one who is worthy of it. 

But while the peasantry of these districts are 
neglected by the aristocracy, there is neither a 
numerous middle class to take up their cause, 
nor do they exist in such numbers, or in such 
union themselves, as to supply, in any degree, 
the want of patrons and helpers, They are 
scattered about in their cottages, and are de- 
pendent for a livelihood on the aristocracy, who 
seldom see them, or on the farmers, who are 
nearly as ignorant as themselves. He who 
imagines the farmers in these districts anything 
like the farmers in the midland and northern 
counties, is very much mistaken, The farms 
are rarely large, and the farmers are rarely men 











of that capital and education which they are more 
northward. In the north, the wealthy agricul. 
turists are active promoters of education amongst 
the peasantry ; but nearer the metropolis, the 
bulk of the farmers resemble the smallest class 
of farmers from the north, They are honest, 
plodding old chaps, who can just read and write 
themselves, and hate most cordially any attempt 
to instruct the labourers’ children, Perhaps I 
may here be allowed to quote a passage from 
myself, 

‘“< The villages themselves are often very pic- 
turesque, They are frequently scattered along 
extensive commons, amidst abundant woods and 
grey heaths; generally buried in their old 
orchards, and built with many picturesque angles 
and projections ; often thatched, and consisting 
of old framed timber-work, or wood altogether, 
with gardens full of flowers, and goodly rows of 
bee-hives. . . . But the people them- 
selves seem lost in their umbrageous hamlets, 
and on their commons unthought of. There is 
the village of Oxshott, some three miles hence. 
Go through it on a Sunday, when the agricul. 
tural people are all at leisure, and there they 
are, as thick as motes in the sun, in the middle 
of the village street. There is no church; nor 
any inhabitants, but farmers and labourers, Boys, 
girls, men, and women, all seem to be out of 
doors, and all in their every-day garbs. The 
colour of tawny-soiled slops and straw-hats gives, 
as a painter would say, the prevailing tint to the 
scene, The boys are busy enough, playing at ball 
or cricket. The men seem to pass their time 
sitting on banks and stiles, a-gossipping or 
smoking in groups. Searcely a soul will move 
out of the way to let you pass, The intellectual 
condition of this obscure hamlet is strikingly 
indicated to every passer through, by a large 
school-house, bearing on its front, cut in stone, 
this proud titlk—‘ Tue Rovat Kent Scuoor, 
founded in 1820;’ but which has since been so 
far confounded, that its windows are broken to 
atoms, and it is at once recent and in ruins! 
This state of things should not be suffered to 
continue. The vast wealth of the aristocracy 
living hereabout, and the ignorance around them 
very illaccord. Amongst the affluent families in 
this county, there are, no doubt, many who would 
be anxious to secure an education to the rural 
children, if they actually knew that it was needed ! 
In the village of Esher this has recently been 
done ; Jet us hope that other places will ‘ go and 
do likewise,’ ” t 

In Esher, a gentleman who happened to be a 








—-— 


* Servants, by the haughty treatment which they have been uniformly accustomed to, have also contracted a very 


peculiar nature and notions. They lovk upon it as a part of gentility to be imperious and reserved; and they de- 
spise any one who relaxes the reins of discipline, speaks to them in any but an authoritative tone, or shews them 
indulgence. It had always been our custom to use conciliating language, and shew as much kindness to our domes- 
tics as possible ; but we soon found that here they could not bear it, They grew at once familiarly insolent, or 
everything went as speedily to confusion and neglect. It was evident that, if you treated them with anything but strict 
and positive dictation, they looked upon you as nobody. A lady of our acquaintance, going into the kitchen to iron 
some muslin collars of her own, which she did not like to trust to the maids, was speedily informed by the cook, 
that ‘the Jast mistress she lived with was guile a lady, and never did anything.” These hints were not lost. By 
continuing to afford them every substantial comfort, but treating them as persons without a choice or an opinion, 


we found them turn out very good servants. 
+ “ The Rural Life of England,” Vol, II. p, 364, 5. 
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north-countryman, and therefore awake on the 
subject of education, made an inquiry, and found 
two hundred children in the parish running about 
without the slightest chance of learning their 
letters. He raised, after many difficulties and 
objections, a subscription, and collected them 
all into a school, and not before it was wanted. 
As J have observed, the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners give a deplorable picture of the ignorance 
of the agricultural population in the counties 
bordering on the metropolis, In some parts of 
Essex, Sussex, Kent, Buckinghamshire, and 
Berkshire, schools of any kind are represented 
as unknown ; and that in others, not more than 
one in fifteen of the labourers is able to read. 
In this part of Surrey, the difficulty is to find 
2 labourer at all that can read, and none but 
those who have had to do with them can tell 
the density of their minds. The rust of ages 
seems to be settled upon them. If ignorance 
were laughable, some most ridiculous instances 
of it might be given. WhenI came here, I asked 
the gardener who had lived all his life here, 
what house in the village Jane and Anna Maria 
Porter, the novelists, used to occupy. He told 
me ; and added, gratuitously —‘“ How much these 
ladies were made of by the gentry!” “ And on 
what account ?” I asked. “Oh! they made draw- 
inga for young ladies, or something.” As I was 
going into Chertsey one day, I was curious to 
know whether anything was remembered of Abra- 
ham Cowley, who lived some time and died there. 
There is a stone tablet fixed in the front of his 
house, still bearing Pope’s line— 

“ Here the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s tongue ;” 
so that one would think the house a matter of 
sufficient notoriety in a place of perhaps a couple 
of thousands of population. I asked two old 
women who sate on a bank at the town-end, if 
they could tell me whereabouts Cowley’s house 
stood. ‘‘ Cowley! Cowley !” said they. ““ What 
is he?” ‘ Nay,” I observed, “ it is rather what 
was he?” Oh, then, they knew nothing about 
him, and they knew nobody of that name. 
“ Well, but,” I added, “ it is Cowley, the poet, 
that I mean.” “ A poet? a poet?” said one old 
woman to the other, looking very fullof wonder— 
‘“ what is a poet?” They shook their heads 
and could make nothing of it. I repeated my 
inquiries to every person that I saw, but with as 
little success, till I got very near to the house 
itself, when I found a man who knew it. My two 
little boys, the eldest not more than seven years 
of age, who were with me in the chaise, were 
vastly amused that nobody knew what a poet was, 
and continued repeating the old woman’s query 
at intervals all the way home—*A poet ! a poet! 
What's a poet?” 

Looking at the general appearance of the habit- 
ations of the peasantry, you do not see that squa- 
lid poverty which you do in many manufacturing 
districts—nay, you would say that they were well 
off. They have their gardens, and vines on 


| their walls, and a good stock of fruit trees 
generally. I was myself so far deceived by ap. 
pearances as to think, that however great their 
ignorance, they were not physically ill off. An 
occurrence last winter shewed how much I wag 
mistaken, and hew little the aristocracy knew 
of them or their concerns. Towards the end of 
that severe winter, it was found that the greater 
part of them had been out of employ for five 
months, and were in a state of absolute destitu. 
tion, without either food or fuel. It is only 
justice to say that, the moment it was discovered, 
a liberal subscription was raised to assist them, 
But what remedy for the future? Who goes 
amongst them to teach them habits of provi. 
dence, or to see whether their earnings will 
admit of laying up anything against winter. | 
have suggested to several persons to establish a 
branch Savings’ Bank for them ; but the only 
answer is—* It is useless—they would not avail 
themselves of it.” 

I have now, I think, developed the elements 
of a curious state of society, and one which 
must dispel any wonder at the ignorance hover. 
ing round the metropolis. Where the chief and 
most influential class is devoted to a life of plea- 
sure, and is cut off by its habits from all contact 
and all knowledge of the others—where there are 
wanting the many degrees of property, and the 
busy multitude that creates a feeling of inde. 
pendence—then the populace must be neglected 
and untaught. At all events, there must be 
a class of persons of active mind and liberal 
views, who will feel a lively interest in the edu- 
cation of the labouring community, before that 
education will be attempted. 

Those who know anything of the aristocracy 
will not expect them to issue from their parks, 
and descend from their chariots, to teach the 
peasantry, while Taglioni can dance or Grisi 
sing. The village tradesmen are not more 
likely to become the apostles of education ; and 
the farmers hate it.* Unless, then, some na- 
tional scheme of education be established—or 
some Education Society extend its views to the 
land of the shadow of death round London—or 
other William Allans send out their emissaries 
to ascertain where there is most need of schools, 
and build them, as he built one at Lindfield in Sus- 
sex—it is to be feared that “the people who sit in 
darkness” in these counties will not see, at pre- 
sent, any great light ; and that other Thoms may 
arise, and find plenty of votaries equally credu- 
lous. I am, my dear sir, yours very truly, 

Wixuiam Howr'r. 





* The Methodists, who effect so much with their preach- 
ings and their Sunday schools amongst the poor, where- 
ever there is a dense population, seem to make no way 
in a scattered one, Here we hear very little of them, 
or of any other Dissenters; so that the excitement and 
intelligence which they generally bring with them are 
wanting. One would think that a field-preacher would 





find a fine opening in such villages as Oxshott ; but none 
seem to be aware of it. 
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A BRIEF APPRAISAL OF THE GREEK LITERATURE IN ITS 
FOREMOST PRETENSIONS;. 0.4, 0000 oe 


By way of Counsel to Adults who are hesitating as to the Propriety of Studying the Greek Language 
with a view to the Literature ; and by way of consolation to those whom eircwmstauces have oblized 


to lay aside that pian. 
BY THOMAS 


No question has been coming up at intervals | 
for reconsideration more frequently than that | 
which respects the comparative pretensions of 
Pagan 
the one side, and Modern (that is, the Literature 
of Christendom) on the other. Being brought 
uniformly before unjust tribunals—that is, tri- 
bunals corrupted and bribed by their own vanity 
—it is not wonderful that this great question 
should have been stifled and overlaid with per- 
emptory decrees, dogmatically cutting the knot 
rather than skilfully untying it, as often as it 
has been moved afresh, and put upon the roll for 
are-hearing. It isno mystery to those who are in 
the secret, and who can lay A and B together, 
why it should have happened that the most in- 
teresting of all literary questions, and the most 
comprehensive, (for it includes most others, and 
some special to itself,) has, in the first place, 
never been pleaded in a style of dignity, of phi- 
losophic precision, of feeling, or of research, pro- 
portioned to its own merits, and to the numer- 
ous issues” (forensically speaking) depending 
upon it; nor, in the second place, has ever re- 
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of experience too limitedand exclusively Grecian, 


| or of absolute caprice—rules, in short, which 


(viz., Greek and Roman) Literature on | 


are themselves not less truly sub judice and lia- 
ble to appeal than that very appeal cause to 
which they are applied as decisive. 

We have remarked, that it is no mystery why 
the decision should have gone pretty uniformly 
in favour of the ancients ; for here is the dilem- 
ma:—A man, attempting this problem, isoris not 
a classical scholar, If he is, then he has already 
received a bias in his judgment ; he is a bribed 
man, bribed by his vanity ; and is liable to be 
challenged as one of the jndges. If he is not, 
then he is but imperfectly qualified —imperfectly 
as respects his knowledge and powers ; whilst, 
even as respects his will and affections, it may 


| be alleged that he also is under a bias and a cor- 


rupt influence; his interest being no less obvious 


_ to undervalue a literature, which, as to him, is 


ceived such an adjudication as was satisfactory | 


even at the moment. For, be it remembered, 


after all, that any provisional adjudication—one | 


growing out of the fashion or taste of a single 
era—could not, at any rate, be binding for a dif- 
ferent era. A judgment which met the approba- 


tion of Spenser could hardly have satisfied Dry- | 


den ; nor another which satisfied Pope, have 
heen recognised as authentic by us of the year 
1838. It isthe normal or exemplary condition 
of the human mind, its ideal condition, not its 
abnormal condition, as seen in the transitory 
modes and fashions of its taste or its opinions, 
which only 
“Can lay great bases for eternity,” 

or give even a colourable permanence to any de- 
cision in a matter so large, so perplexed, so pro- 
found, as this great pending suit between anti- 
quity and ourselves—between the junior men of 
this earth and ourselves, the seniors, as Lord 
Bacon reasonably calls us. Appeals will be 
brought ad infinitum—we ourselves shall bring 
appeals, to set aside any judgment that may be 
given, until something more is consulted than 
individual taste ; better evidence brought forward 
than the result of individual reading ; something 
higher laid down as the grounds of judgment, as 
the very principles of the jurisprudence which 
controls the court, than those vague responsa 
prudentum, countersigned by the great name, 
perhaps, of Aristotle, but still too often mere 
products of local convenience, of inexperience, 
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_ © into chancery, 





) her injured husband is a good one.” 


tabooed and under lock and key, than his oppo- 
nent’s is to put a preposterous value upon that 
knowledge which very probably is the one sole 
advantageous distinction between him and his 
neighbours. 

We might cite an illustration from the French 
literary history on this very point. Every nation 
inturn has had its rowsin this great qui arrel, which 
is, infact, coextensive with the controversiestipon 
human nature itself. The French, of course, have 
had theirs—solemn tournaments, single duels, 
casual “turn-ups,” and regular “stand-up” fights. 
The most celebrated of these was in the begin- 
ning of the last century, when, amongst others 
who acted as bottle-holders, umpires, &¢., two 
champions in partieular “peeled” and fought 
a considerable number of rounds, mutually ad- 
ministering severe punishment, and both cominy 
out of the ring disfigured : these were M. la 
Motte and Madame Dacier. Bat Motte was 
the favourite at first, and once he got Dacier 
” and “ fibbed” her twice round 
the ropes, so that she became a truly pitiable and 
delightful spectacle to the connoisseursin fibbing 
and bloodshed, But here lay the difference: 
Motte was a hard hitter; he was a clever man, 
and (which all clever men are not) a man of 
sense ; but, like Shakspeare, he had no Greek. 
On the other hand, Dacier had nothing but 
Greek. A certain abbé, at that time, amused all 
Paris with his caricatures of this Madame Dacier, 
“who,” said he, “eught to be cooking her hus- 
band’s dinner, and darning his stockings, instead 
of skirmishing and tilting with Grecian spears ; 
for, be it known that, after all her not cooking 
and her not darning, she is as poor a scholar as 
And there 
JS 
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the abbé was right ; witness the husband’s Ho- 
race, in 9 vols., against the wife’s Homer. 
However, this was not generally understood. The 
Jady, it was believed, waded petticoat-deep in 
Greek clover; and in any Grecian field of dis- 
pute, naturally she must be in the right, as 
against one who barely knew his own language 
and a little Latin. Motte was, therefore, thought 
by most people to have come off second best. 
For, as soon as ever he opened thus—* Madame, 
it seems tome that, agreeably toall commonsense 
or common decorum, theGreek poet should here” 
instantly, without listening to his ar- 
gument, the intrepid Amazon replied, (irsdc« 
ios0%,) “ You foolish man! you remarkably 
silly man !—that is because you know no better ; 
and the reason you know no better, is because 
you do not understand ton d’apameibomenos as I 
do.” Ton d’apameibomenos fell like a hand- 
grenade amongst Motte’s papers, and blew him 
up effectually in the opinion of the muititude. 
No matter what he might say in reply—no matter 
how reasonable, how unanswerable—that one 
spell of “ No Greek! no Greek!” availed as 
a talisman to the lady both for offence and de- 
fence ; and refuted all syllogisms and all elo- 
quence as effectually as the ery of A la lanterne ! 
in the same country some fourscore years after. 
So it will always be. Those who (like Ma- 
came Dacier) possess no accomplishment bué 
(ireek, will, of necessity, set a super-human 
value upon’ that literature in all its parts, to 
which their own narrow skill becomes an avail- 
able key. Besides that, over and above this coarse 
and conscious motive for overrating that which 
reacts with an equal and answerable overrating 
upon their own little philological attainments, 
there is another agency at work, and quite un- 
consciously to the subjects of that agency, in 
disturbing the sanity of any estimate they may 
make of a foreign literature. It is the habit 
(well known to psychologists) of transferring to 
anything created by our .own skill, or which 
reflects our own skill, as if it lay causatively and 
objectively * in the refiecting thing itself, that 
pleasurable power which in very truth belongs 
subjectively* to the mind of him who surveys it, 
from conscious success in the exercise of his own 
energies. Hence it is that we see daily without 
surprise, young ladies hanging enamoured over 
the pages of an Italian author, and calling atten- 
tion to trivial commonplaces, such as, clothed in 
plain mother English, would have been more 
repulsive to them than the distinctions of a theo- 
logian, or the counsels of a great-grandmother, 
‘They mistake for a pleasure yielded by the 
author, what is in fact the pleasure attending 
their own success in mastering what was lately an 

insuperable difficulty. 
It is indeed a pitiable spectacle to any man of 


* Odjectively and subjectively are terms somewhat too 
metaphysical; but they are so indispensable to accurate 
thinking that we are inclined to shew them some indul- 
gence; and, the more so, in cases where the mere position 
and connexion of the words are half sufficient to explain 
their application, 


sense and feeling, who happens to be really 
familiar with the golden treasures of his own 
ancestral literature, and a spectacle which moves 
alternately scorn and sorrow, to see young peo- 
ple squandering their time and painful study 
upon writers not fit to unloose the shoes’ latchets 
of many amongst their own compatriots ; makin;; 
painful and remote voyages after the drossy re- 
fuse, when the pure gold lies neglected at 
their fect. Too often he is reminded of a case, 
which is still sometimes to be witnessed in Lon- 
don. Now and then it will happen that a lover 
of art, modern or antique alike, according to its 
excellence, will find himself honoured by an invit- 
ation from some millionnaire, or some towering 
grandee, to ‘ assist,” as the phrase is, at the 
opening of a case newly landed from the Tiber 
or the Arno, and fraught (us he is assured) with 
the very gems of Italian art, intermingled be- 
sides with many genuine antiques. He goes: 
the cases are solemnly disgorged ; adulatory 
hangers on, calling themselves artists, and, at all 
events, so much so as to appreciate the solemn 
farce enacted, stand by uttering hollow applauses 
of my Lord’s taste, and endeavouring to play 
upon the tinkling cymbals of spurious enthu- 
siasm: whilst every man of real discernment 
perceives at a glance the mere refuse and sweep- 
ing of a third-rate studio, such as many a native 
artist would disdain to turn out of his hands; 
and antiques such as could be produced, with a 
month’s notice, by cart loads, in many an obscure 
corner of London. Yet for this rubbish has 
the great man taken a painful tour; compassed 
Jand and sea; paid away in exchange a kings 
ransom; and now claims on their behalf, the 
very humblest homage of artists who are taxed 
with the basest envy if they refuse it, and who, 
meantime, cannot in sincerity look upon the 
trumpery with other feelings than such as the 
potter’s wheel, if (like Ezekiel’s wheels) it were 
instinct with spirit, would entertain for the vilest 
of its own creations—culinary or ‘‘ post-culi- 
nary” mugs and jugs. We, the writers of this 
paper, are not artists, are not connected with 
artists. God knows it, as well as Mr Tait. And 
yet, upon the general principle of sympathy 
with native merit, and of disgust towards all 
affectation, ‘we cannot but recall such anecdotes 
with scorn; and often we recollect the stories 
recorded by poor Benvenuto Cellini, that disso- 
Jute but brilliant vagabond, who (like our own 
British artists) was sometimes upbraided with 
the degeneracy of modern art, and, upon his hum- 
bly requesting some evidence, received, by wey 
of practical answer, a sculptured gem or vase, 
perhaps with a scornful demand of—when would 
he be able to produce anything like that—‘‘ eb, 
Master Ben? Fancy we must wait a few cen- 
turies or so, before you'll be ready with the fel- 
low of this.” And, Jo! on looking into some 
hidden angle of the beautiful production, poor 
Cellini discovered his own private mark, the 
supposed antique having been a pure forgery of 
his own. Such cases remind one too forcibly of 





| the pretty Horatian tale, where, in a contest be- 
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tween two men who undertake to mimic a pig's 
grunting, he who bappens to be the favourite of 
the audience is applauded to the echo for his 
felicitous execution, and repeatedly encored, 
whilst the other man is hissed off the stage, and 
well kicked by a band of amateurs and coguo- 
seenti, as a poor miserable copyist and impostor ; 
but, unfortunately for the credit of his exploders, 
he has just time, before they have quite kicked 
him off, for exposing to view the real pig con- 
cealed under his cloak, which pig it was, and not 
himself, that had been the artist—forced by 
pinches into “ mimicry’ of his own porcine mu- 
sic. Of all baffled connoisseurs, surely these 
Roman pig-fanciers must have looked the most 
confuunded. Yet there is no knowing: and we 
ourselves have a clever friend, but rather too 
given to subtilising, who contends, upon some 
argument not perfectly intelligible to us, that 
Horace was not so conclusive in his logic as he 
fancied ; that the real pig might not have an 
ideal” or normal squeak, but a peculiar and 
non-representative squeak ; and that, after all, 
the man might deserve the “ threshing” he got. 
Well, it may be su; but, however, the Roman au- 
dience, wrong or not, for once fancied them- 
selves in the wrong ; and we cannot but regret 
that our own ungenerous disparagers of native 
merit, and exclusive eulogisers of the dead or 
the alien—of those only “‘quos Libitina sacravit,” 
or whom oceans divide from us—are not now and 
then open to the same palpable refutation, as 
they are certainly guilty of the same mean error, 
in prejudging the whole question, and refusing 
to listen even to the plain evidence of their own 
feelings, or, in some cases, to the voice of their 
own senses, 

From this preface it is already abundantly 
clear what side we take in this dispute about 
modern literature and the antique.* And we 
now propose to justify our leaning by a general 
review of the Pagan authors, in their elder sec- 
tion—that is, the Grecians. ‘hese will be 
enough in all conscience, fur one essay; and 
even for them we meditate a very cursory in- 
quest; not such as would suffice in a grand 
ceremonial day of battle—a justum prelium, as 
a Roman would call it—but in a mere perfunc- 
tory skirmish, or (if the reader ol} jects to that 
word as pedantic, though, really, it is a highly 
favoured word amongst ancient divines, and 
with many a 

“ philosopher, 
Who has read Alexander Ross over,’’) 
why, in that case, let us indulge his fastidious 
taste by calling it an autoschediastic combat, to 
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which, surely, there can be no such ebjection. 
And as the manner of the combat is autosche- 
diastic or extemporaneous, and to meet a hurried 
occasion, so is the reader to understand that the 
odject of our disputation is not the learned, but 
the unlearned student; and our purpose, not so 
much to discontent the one with his painful ac- 
quisitions, as to console the other under what, 
upon the old principle of omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico, he is too apt to imagine his irreparable 
disadvantages. We set before us, as our especial 
auditor, the reasonable man of plain sense but 
strong feeling, who wishes to knuw how much 
he has lust, and what injury the gods did him, 
when, though making him, perhaps, poetical, 
they cut short his allowance of Latin, and, as to 
Greek, gave him not a jot more than a cow has 
in her side pocket. 

Let us begin at the beginning—and that, as 
everybody knows, is Homer. He is, indeed, so 
much at the beginning that, for that very reason 
(if even there were no other,) he is, and will be 
ever more, supremely interesting. Js the un- 
learned reader aware of his age? Upon that 
point there are more hypotheses than one or 
even two, Some there are among the chronolo- 
gers who make him eleven hundred years ante- 
rior to Christ. But those who allow him least, 
place him more than nine—that is, about two 
centuries before the establishment of the Gre- 
cian Olympiads, and (which is pretty nearly the 
same thing as regards time) before Romulus and 
Remus, Such an antiquity as this, even on its 
own account, is a reasonable object of interest. 
A poet, to whom the great-grandfather of old 
Ancus Martius (his grandfather, did we say— 
that is, avus?—nay, his abavus, his afarus, his 
tritavus) looked back as to one in a line with 
his remote ancestor—wa poet who, if he travelled 
about as extensively as some have supposed him 
to do, or even as his own countryman Herodotus 
most certainly did five or six hundred years 
afterwards, might have conversed with the very 
workmen who laid the foundations of the first 
temple at Jerusalem—might have bent the knee 
before Solomon in all his glory :—Such a poet, 
were he no better than the worst of our own 
old metrical romancers, would—merely for his 
antiquity, merely for the sublime fact of having 
been coeval with the eldest of those whom the 
eldest of histories presents to our knowledge; 
coeval with the earliest kings of Judah, older 
than the greatest of the Judean prophets, older 
than the separation of the two Jewish crowns 
and the revolt of Israel, and, even with regard 
to Moses and to Joshua, not in any larger sense 





* In generalusage, “ The antique’ 


>is a phrase limited to the expression of art; but improperly so, It is quite 


as legitimately used to denote the /iterature of ancient times, in contradistinction to the wodern. As to the term 
classical, though generally employed as equivalent to Greek and Roman, the reader ‘Must not forget this is quite 
false limitation, contradicting the very reason for applying the word in any sense to literature. For the application 
arose thus: The social body of Rome being divided into six classes, of which the lowest was the sixth, it followed 


that the highest was the first. 
highest had no number at all assigned to them. 


Thence, by a natural process Common to most languages, those who beionged to this 
The very absence of a number, the calling them classici, implied 


that they belonged to the class emphatically, or par excellence. The classics meant, therefore, the grandees in social 
consideration ; and thence by analogy in literature, But if this analogy be transferred from Rome to Greece, where 


it had no corresponding root in civic arrangemeut—then, by parity of reason, to all nations. 
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junior than as we ourselves are junior to Chaucer 
—purely and exclusively with regard to these 
pretensions, backed and supported by an antique 
form of an antique language—the most com- 
prehensive and the most melodious in the world, 
would—could—should—ought to merit a filial 
attention ; and, perhaps with those who had 
waggon-loads of time to spare, might plead the 
benefit, beyond most of those in whose favour it 
was enacted, of that Horatian rule— 
“ vos exemplaria Greca, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna,” 

In fact, when we recollect that, in round num- 
bers, we ourselves may be considered as two 
thousand years in advance of Christ, and that 
(by assuming less even than a mean between the 
different dates assigned to Homer) he stands a 
thousand years before Christ, we find between 
Ilomer and ourselves a gulf of three thousand 
years, orabout one clear half of the total extent 
which we grant to the present duration of our 
planet. ‘This in itself is so sublime a circum- 
stance in the relations of Homer to our era, and 
the sense of power is so delightfully titillated 
to that man’s feeling, who, by means of Greek, 
and a very moderate skill in this fine language, 
is able to grasp the awful span, the vast arch of 
which one foot rest upon 1838, and the other 
almost upon the war of Troy—the mighty rain- 
bow which, like the archangel in the Revelation, 
plants its western limb amongst the carnage and 
the magnificence of Waterloo, and the other 
amidst the vavishing gleams and the dusty clouds 
of Agamemnon’s rearguard—that we may par- 
don a little exultation to the man who can ac- 
tually mutter to himself, as he rides home of a 
summer evening, the very words and vocal music 


of the old blind man at whose command 
é 





the Iliad and the Odyssey 
Rose to the murmurs of the voiceful sea.” 

jut pleasures inthis world fortunately are with- 
out end. And every man, after all, has many 
pleasures peculiar to himself—pleasures which 
no man shares with him, even as he is shut 
out from many of other men. ‘To renounce 
one in particular, is no subject for sorrow, so 
long as many remain in that very class equal or 
superior, Elwood theQuaker had a luxury which 
none of us will ever have, in hearing the very 
voice and utterance of a poet quiet as blind as 
Ifomer, and by many a thousand times more 
sublime. And yet Elwood was not perhaps much 
happier for that. For now, to proceed, reader— 
abstract from his subAme antiquity, and his being 
the very earliest of authors, allowance made for 
one or two Hebrew writers, (who, being inspired, 
are scarcely to be viewed as human competitors, ) 
how much is there in Homer, intrinsically in 
Homer, stripped of his fine draperies of time 
and circumstance, in the naked Homer, disap- 
parelled of the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious antiquity, to remunerate a man for 
his labour in acquiring Greek ? Men think very 
dificrently about what will remunerate any given 
Inbour. A fool (professional fool) in Shakspeare 
ascertains, by a natural process of logic, that a 
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‘ remuneration” means a éestern, which is just 
sixpence ; and two remunerations, therefore, a 
testoon, or one shilling. But many men will 
consider the same service ill paid by a thousand 
pounds, So, of the reimbursement for learning 
a language. Lord Camden is said to have 
learned Spanish, merely to enjoy Don Quixote 
more racily. Cato, the elder Cate, after abusing 
Greek throughout his life, sat down in extreme 
old age to study it: and wherefore? Mr Cole- 
ridge mentions an author, in whem, upon open- 
ing his pages with other expectations, he 
stumbled upon the following fragrant passage :— 
* But from this frivolous digression upon philo- 
sophy and the fine arts, let us return to a sub- 
ject toe little understood or appreciated in these 
sceptical days—the subject of dung.” Now, thut 
was precisely the course of thought with this 
old censorious Cato: So long as Greek offered, 
or seemed to offer, nothing but philosophy or 
poetry, he was clamorous against Greek ; but 
he began to thaw and melt a little upon the 
charms of Greek—he “ owned the soft impeach- 
ment,” when he heard of some Grecian treatises 
upon beans and turnips; and, finally, he sank 
under its voluptuous seductions, when he heard 
of others upon pune. ‘There are, therefore, as 
different notions about a “ remuneration” in this 
case, as the poor fool had met with in his case. 
We, however, unappalled by the bad names of 
* Goth,” “ Vandal,” and so forth, shall honestly 
lay before the reader our notions. 

When Dryden wrote his famous, indeed match- 
less, epigram upon the three great masters (or 
reputed masters) of the Epopee, he found him- 
self at no loss to characterise the last of the 
triad—no matter what qualities he imputed to 
the first and the second, he knew himself safe 
in imputing them all to the third. The mighty 
modern had everything that his predecessors 
were ever thought to have, as well as something 
beside.* So he expressed the surpassing grand- 
eur of Milton, by saying that in him nature had 
embodied, by concentration as in one focus, what- 
ever excellencies she had scattered separately 
amongst her earlier favourites. But, in strict 
regard to the facts, this is far from being a faithful 
statement of the relations between Milton and 
his elder brothers of the Epos: in sublimity, if 
that is what Dryden meant by “ loftiness of 
thought,” it is not so fair to class Milton with 
the greatest of poets, as to class him apart, re- 
tired frum all others, sequestered, ‘ sole-sitting 
by the shores of old romance.” In other poets, 
in Dante for example, there may be rays, gleams, 
sudden coruscations, casual scintillations, of the 
sublime; but for any continuous and sustained 
blaze of the sublime, it isin vain to look for 





* The beauty of this famous epigram lies in the form 
of the conception, ‘The first had A; the second had B; 
and when uature, to furnish out a third, should have 
given him C, she found that A and B had already ex- 
hausted her cycle; and that she could distinguish her 
third great favourite only by giving him both A and B 
ini combination. But the filling up of this outline is 
imperfect: for the A (loftiness) and the B (majesty) are 





one aud the same quality, under different names. , 
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too late in the day, when you had waded half- 
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it, ewcept in Milton, making allowances (as be- 
fore) for the inspired sublimities of Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, and of the great Evangelist’s Revela- 
tions. As to Homer, no critic who writes from 
personal and direct knowledge on the one hand, 
or who understands the value of words on the 
uther, ever contended in any critical sense for 
sublimity, as a quality to which he had the 


how you would settle such a dilemma. It is, 
according to you, a little oversight of your princi- 
pal: “ humanum aliquid passus est.” We, on 
the other hand, affirm that, if an error at all on 
the part of Longinus, it is too monstrous for any 
man to have “overlooked.” As long as he could 
see a pike-staff, he must have seen that. And, 


! therefore, we revert to our viewof the case—viz., 
slightest pretensions. What! not Longinus ? | that it is yourselves who have committed the 


if he did, it would have been of little conse- | blunder, in translating by the Latin word sub- 


quence ; for he had no field of comparison, as | dimist at all, but still more after it had received 
we, knowing no literature but one—whereas 


we have a range of seven or eight. But he did 
not: ‘To ud7rov,* or the elevated, in the Lon- 
yinian sense, expressed all, no matter of what 
origin, of what tendency, which gives a cha- 
racter of life and animation to composition— 
whatever raises it above the dead level of flat 
prosaic style. Emphasis, or what in an artist’s 


new determinations under modern usage. 

Now, therefore, after this explanation, recurr- 
ing to the Longinian critiques upon Homer, it 
will avail any idolator of Homer but little, it 
will affect us not much, to mention that Longinus 
makes frequent reference to the Iliad, as the 
great source of the sublime— 


i . . A se , » } 
sense gives relief to a passage, causing it to Vatum Pd nc 
stand forward, and in advance of what. sur- ' , 


rounds it—that is the predominating ideainthe | for, as respected Grecian poets, and as respected 
“sublime” of Longinus. And this explains what | his sense of the word, it cannot be denied that 
otherwise has perplexed his modern interpreters | Homer was such. He was the great well-head 
—viz., that amongst the elements of his sublime, | of inspiration to the Pagan poets of after times, 
he ranks even the pathetic, i. . (say they) what | who, however, (asa body,) moved in the narrowest 
by connecting itself with the depressing passion | circle that has ever yet confined the natural 
of grief is the very counter-agent to the elevating | freedom of the poetic mind. But, in conceding 
affection of the sublime. ‘True, most sapient | this, let it not be forgotten how much we con- 
sirs, my very worthy and approved good masters: | cede—we concede as much as Longinus de- 
but that very consideration should have taught | manded; that is, that Homer furnished an 
you to look back, and reconsider your transla- | ideal or model of fluent narration, picturesque 
tion of the capital word uo. It was rather | description, and the first outlines of what could 
be called characteristic delineations of persons. 
seas Over in your translation, to find out either | Accordingly, uninventive Greece—for we main- 
that you yourselves were ignoramuses, or that | tain loudly that Greece, in her poets, was unin- 
your principal was an ass. “ Returning were as | ventive and sterile beyond the example of other 
tedious as gover.” And any man might guess | nations—received, as a traditional inheritance 











* Because the Latin word sud/imis is applied to objects soaring upwards, or floating aloft, or at an aerial altitude, 
and because the word does sometimes correspond to our idea of the sublime, (in which the notion of height is united 
with the notion of moral grandeur,) and because, in the excessive vagueness and lawless latitudinarianism of our 
common Greek Lexicons, the word Se, is translated, inter a/ia, by ro sublime, sublimitas, &c. Hence it has hap- 
pened that the title of the little essay ascribed to Longinus, Mei tyovs, is usually rendered into English, Concern. 
ing the sublime. But the idea of the Sublime, as detined, circumscribed, and circumstantiated, in English literature— 
an idea altogether of English growth—the sublime byway of polar antithesis to the Beautiful, had no existence 
amongst ancient critics; consequently it could have no expression. It is a great thought, a true thought, a demon- 
strable thought, that the Sublime, as thus ascertained, and in contraposition to the Beautiful, grew up on the basis 
of seaual distinctions, the Sublime corresponding to the male, the Beautiful, its anti-pole, corresponding to the 
female. Behold! we shew you a mystery. 

+ No word has ever given so much trouble to modern critics as this very word (now under discussion) of the sublime. 
To those who have little Greek and no Latin, it is necessary in the first place that we should state what are the most 
obvious elements of the word. According to the noble army of etymologists, they are these two Latin words—sud, 
under, and /imus, mud. Oh! gemini! who would have thought of groping for the sublime in such @ situation as 
that 2—unless, indeed, it were that writer cited by Mr Coleridge, and just now referred to by ourselyes, Who com- 
plains of frivolous modern readers, as not being able to raise and sequester their thoughts to the abstract considera- 
tion of dung. Hence it has followed, that most people have quarrelled with the etymology. Whereupon the late 
Dr Parr, of pedantic memory, wrote a huge letter to Mr Dugald Stewart, but the marrow of which lies in a nutshell, 
especially being rather hollow within. The learned doctor, in the first folio, grapples with the word sub, which, 
says he, comes from the Greek—so much is clear—but from what Greek, Bezonian? The thoughtless world, says 
he, trace it to ges, (hypo) sub, é. e., under; but I, Ego, Samuel Parr, the Birmingham doctor, trace it to dnt, 
(hyper) super, i. ¢., above; between which the difference is not less then between a chestnut horse and a horte- 
chestnut, To this learned Parrian dissertation on mud, there cannot be much reasonably to object, except its length 
in the first place ; and, secondly, that we ourselves exeeedingly doubt the common interpretation of limus, Most 
unquestionably, if the sublime is to be brought into any relation at all to mud, we shall all be of one mind—that it 
inust be found a/ove. But to us it appears—that when the true modern idea of mud wasin view, limus was not the 
word used. Cicero, for instance, when he wishes to call Piso * filth, mud,” &c. calls him Canum: and, in general, 
/imus seems to have involved the notion of something adhesive, and rather to express plaister, or artificially prepared 
cement, &e,, than that of filth or impure depositions. Accordingly, our own definition differs from the onan or 
Birmingham definition ; and may, nevertheless, bea Birmingham definition also. Not having room to defend it, 
lor the present we iorbear to state it, 
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the characters of the Paladins of the Troad.* | is as much worse than the byper-tragie horrors ir 
Achilles is always the all-accomplished and | of “ Titus Andronicus” (a play which is usually p 
supreme amongst these Paladins, the Orlando of | printed, without reason, amongst those of Shak. 

ancient romance; Agamemnon, for ever the Char- | speare) as absolute farce or contradiction of |] 

lemagne ; Ajax, for ever the sullen, imperturb- | pathos must inevitably be a worse indecorum 

able, columnar champion, the Mandricardo, the | than physical horrors which simply outrage it by 
Bergen-op-Zoom of his faction, and corresponding | excess. Let us not, therefore, hear of the jude. 

to our modern “ Chicken” in the pugilistic ring, | ment displayed upon the Grecian stage, when 

who was so called (as the books of the Fancy | even Sophocles, the chief muster of drainatic 

say) because he was a “glutton ;” and a “ glut. | economy and scenical propriety, could thus err 

ton” in this sense—that he would take any | by an aberration so far transcending the most 

amount of cramming, (i. e., any possible quantum | memorable violation of stage decorum which has 

of “ milling,” or “ punishment.”) Ulysses, again, | ever been charged upon the English drama, 

is uniformly, no matter whether in the solemni- From Homer, therefore, were left, as a bequest 

ties of the tragic scene, or the festivities of the | to all future poets, the romantic adventures , 
Ovidian romance, the same shy cock, but also | which grow, as so many collateral dependencies, ) 


sly cock, with the least thought of a white 
feather in his plumage ; Diomed is the same un- 
meaning double of every other hero, just as 
Rinaldo is with respect to his greater cousin, 
Orlando; and so of Teucer, Meriones, Idomeneus, 
and the other less-marked characters. The Greek 
drama took up these traditional characters, and 
sometimes deepened, saddened, exalted the fea- 
tures—as Sophocles, for instance, does with his 
« Ajax Flagellifer’—Ajax the knouter of sheep 
—where, by the way, the remorse and peniten- 
tial grief of Ajax for his own self-degradation, 
and the depth of his affliction for the triumph 
which he had afforded to his enemies—taken in 
connexion with the tender fears of his wife, ‘Tec- 
messa, for the fate to which his gloomy despair 
was too manifestly driving him; her own con- 
scious desolation, and the orphan weakness of 
her son, in the event which she too fearfully an- 
ticipates—the final suicide of Ajax; the brotherly 
affection of ‘Teucer to the widow and the young 
son of the hero, together with the unlooked-for 
sympathy of Ulysses, who, instead of exulting in 
the ruin of his antagonist, mourns over it with 
generous tears—compose a situation, and a suc. 
cession of situations, not equalled in the Greek 
tragedy ; and, in that instance, we see an effort, 
rare in Grecian poetry, of conquest achieved by 
idealization over a mean incident—viz., the 
hallucination of brain in Ajax, by which he 
mistakes the sheep for his Grecian enemies, ties 
them up for flagellation, and scourges them as 
periodically as if he were a critical reviewer. 
But really, in one extremity of this madness, 
where he fixes upon an old ram for .\gamemnon, 
as the leader of the fluck, the ‘avae ‘uvdcw 
Afaucuyuy, there is an extravagance of the ludi- 
crous against which, though not exhibited sceni- 
cally, but simply narrated, no solemnity of 
pathos could avai! ; even in narration, the vio- 





‘From the tale of Troy divine ;”’ 


and from Homer was derived also the diserimin- 
ation of the leading characters, which, afier ul), 
were but coarsely and rudely discriminated ; at 
least, fur the majority. In one instance only we 
acknowledge an exception. We have heard a 
great modern poet dwelling with real and not 
counterfeit enthusiasm upon the character, (or 
rather upon the general picture, as made up both 
of character and position,) which the course of 
the Iliad assigns gradually to Achilles. ‘The view 
which he took of this impersonation of human 
graudeur, combining all gifts of intellect and of 
body, matchless speed, strength, inevitable eye, 
courage, and the immortal beauty of a god, 
being also, by his. birth-right, half-divine, and 
consecrated to the imagination by his fatal in- 
terweaving with the destinies of Troy, and to 
the heart by the eerly death which to his own 
knowledge* impended over his magnificent career, 
and so abruptiy shut up its vista—the view, we 
say, which our friend took of the presiding cha- 
racter thioughout the “ Iliad,” whois introduced 
to us in the very first line, and who is only 
eclipsed for seventeen books, to emerge upon us 
with more awtul lustre ;—the view which he 
tock was—that Achilles, and Achilles only, in 
the Grecian poetry, was a great idea—an ideal- 
ized creation; and we remember that in this 
respect he compared the Homeric Achilles with 
the Angelica of Ariosto. Her only he regarded 
as an idealization in the “ Orlando Furioso.” And 
certainly in the luxury and excess of her all- 
conquering beauty, which drew after her from 
“ultimate Cathay” to the camps of the baptised 
in France, and back again, from the palace of 
Charlemagne, drew half the Paladins, and “ half 
Spain militant,” to the portals of the rising sun ; 
that sovereign beanty which (to say nothing of 
kings and princes withered by her frowns) ruined 
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lation of tragical dignity is insufferable, and i 

* There is a difficulty in assigning any term as com- for a time the most princely of all the Paladins, : 
prehensive enough to describe the Grecian heroes and | the supreme Orlando, crazed him with scorn, f 
their antagonists, who fought at Troy. The seven chief- ‘ 

, a , ae “© And robbed him of his not ‘its ‘ight"— M 
tains against Thebes are described sufficiently as Theban me PF Pe REY Te a i 
captains ; but, to say Trojan chieftains, would express ee et ee eee ie pasha i 


only the heroes of one side; Grecian, again, would be 
liable to that fault equally, and to another far greater, of 
being under no limitation as to time, This difficulty 
must explain and (if it can) justify our collective phrase 
of the Paladius of the Troad. 





** To his own knowledge”—see, for proof of this, 
the gloomy serenity of his answer to his dying victim, 
when predicting his approaching end :— 

** Enough; I know my fate: to die—to see no more 
My much-lov’d parents, and my native shore,” &<c. &c, 
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jn all this, we must acknowledge a glorification of 
power not unlike that of Achilles :— 


& Irresistible Pelides, whom, unarm’d, 

No strength of man or wild beast could withstand ; 

Who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid; 

Ran on embattl'd armies clad in iron; 

And, weaponle:s hmself, 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 

Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer’d cuirass, 

Chalybean temper’d sieel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantéan proof 5 

But safest he who stood aloof, - 

When insupportably his foot advanced 

Spurned them to death by troops. 

Fled from his Jion ramp ; old warriors turn’d 

‘Their plated backs under his heel, 

Or, groveling, soil’d their crested helmets in the dust.” 
These are the words of Milton in describing 
that “heroic Nazarete,” “ God’s champion”’— 

“ Promis'd by heavenly message, twice desceuding ;” 
heralded, like Pelides, 

“ By an angel of his birth, 
Who fiom his father’s field 
Rode up in flames after his message told ;” 


these are the celestial words which describe | 


the celestial prowess of the Hebrew monomachist, 
the irresistible Sampson ; and are hardly less ap- 
plicable to the “ champion paramount” of Greece 
confederate. 

This, therefore, this unique conception, with 
what power they might, later Greek poets 
adopted ; and the other Homeric characters 
they transplanted somewhat monotonously, but 
aut times, we are willing to admit, and have 
already admitted, improving and solemnizing 
the original epic portraits when brought upon 
the stage. But all this extent of obligation 
amongst later poets of Greece to Homer serves 
loss to argue his opulence than their penury. 
And if, quitting the one great blazing jewel, the 
Urim and Thummim of the “ Iliad,” you de- 
scend to individual passages of poetic effect ; and 
if amongst these a fancy should seize you of 


eo i ta al Y ‘ . apit. | ; , ‘ . ° 
asking for a specimen of the Sublime in parti- | grandeur either of thought, image, or situation, 


cular, what is it that you are offered by the 
critics? Nothing that we remember beyond one 
single passage, in which the god Neptune is 
described in a steeple chase, and “ making 
play” ut a terrific pace. And certainly enough 
is exhibited of the old boy’s hoofs, and their 


The boid Priamides | 
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leisure to look out for a little private traffic of 
rapture on his own account. But it won’t do ; 
this old critical posture-master, (whom, if Aure- 
lian hanged, surely he knew what he was about,) 
may as well put up his rapture pipes, and (as Lear 
says) “ not squiny” at us; for let us ask Master 
Longinus, in what earthly respect do these great 
strides of Neptune exceed Jack with his seven- 
league boots? Let him answer that, if he can. 
We hold that Jack has the advantage. Or, 
again louk at the Koran: does any man but a 
foolish Oriental think that passage sublime 
where Mahomet describes the divine pen? It is, 


says he, made of mother-of-pearl ; so much for 





spenking qualities, to warrant our backing him | 


against a railroad for a rump and dozen ; but, 
aiter all, there is nuthing to grow frisky about, 
us Longinus does, who gets up the steam 
of a blue-stocking enthusiasm, and boils us a 
regular gallop of ranting, in which, like the con. 
ceited snipe* upon the Liverpool railroad, he 


thinks himself to run a match with Sampson ; | 


and, whilst affecting to admire Homer, is mani- 
festly squinting at the reader to see how far he 
admires his own flourish of admiration ; and, in 
the very agony of his frosty raptures, is quite at 





* On the memorable inaugural day of the Liverpool 
railroad, when Mr Huskisson met with so sad a fate, a 
snipe or a plover tried a race with Sampson, one of the 
engines, ‘The race continued neck and neck for about 
six miles, after which, the snipe finding itself likely to 
come oii secoud best, found it convenient to wheel off, at 
a turn of the read, into the solitudes of Chat Muss. 


| 
| 


the “* raw material,” as the economists say. But 
now for the size : it can hardly be called a “ por- 
table” pen at all events, for we are told that it 
is so tall of its age, that an Arabian thorough- 
bred horse would require 500 years for galloping 
down the slit to the nib, Now this Arabic sub- 
lime is in this instance quite a kin brother to the 
Homeric. 

However, it is likely that we shall here be 
reminded of our own challenge to the Longinian 
word uvyiov as not at all corresponding, or 
even alluding to the modern word sublime, But 
in this instance, the distinction will not much 
avail that critic—for no matter by what particular 
word he may convey his sense of its quality, 
clear it is, by his way of illustrating its peculiar 
merit, that, in his opinion, these huge strides of 
Neptune’s have something supernaturally grand 
about them. But, waiving this solitary instance in 
Homer of the sublime, aceording to his idvlatrous 
critics—of the pseudo sublime according to our- 
selves—in all other cases where Longinus, or any 
other Greek writer has cited [omer as the great 
exemplary model of uJc; in composition, we are 
to understand him according to the Grecian 
sense of that word. He must then be supposed 
to praise Homer, not so niuch for any ideal 


as in a gencral sense for his animated style of 
narration, for the variety and spirited effect with 
which he relieves the direct formal narration in 
his own person by dialogue between the subjects 
of his narration, thus ventriloquising. and throw- 
ing his own voice as often as he can into the sur- 
rounding objects—or again for the similes and 
allusive pictures by which he points emphasis to 
a situation or interest to a person. 

Now then we have it: when you describe 
Homer, or when you hear him described as a 
lively picturesque old boy, [by the way, why 
does every body speak of Homer as old? | full of 
life, and animation, and movement, then you say 
(or you hear say) what is true, and not much more 
than what is true. Only about that word pictur- 
esque we demur a little: as a chirurgeon, he cer- 
tainly is picturesque ; for Howship upon gun- 
shot wounds is a joke to him when he lectures 
upon traumacy, if we may presume to coin that 
word, or upon traumatic philesophy, (as Mr 
M'Culloch says so grandly, Economic Science.) 
But, apart from this, we cannot allow that simply 
to say Zaxurdo;5 veuoecoc, woody Zacynthus, is any 
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better argument of picturesqueness than Stony 
Stratford, or Harrow on the Hill. Be assured, 
reader, that the Homeric age was not ripe for 
the picturesque. ‘Price on the Picturesque,” 
or, “Gilpin on Forest Scenery,” would both 
have been sent post-haste to bedlam in those 
days; or perhaps Homer himself would have 
tied a millstone about their necks, and have sunk 
them as public nuisances by woody Zante. Be- 
sides, it puts almost an extinguisher on any lit- 
tle twinkling of the picturesque that might have 
flared up at times from this or that suggestion, 
when each individual had his own regular epi- 
thet stereotyped to his name like a brass plate 
upon a door: Hector, the tamer of horses ; 
Achilles, the swift of foot ; the ox-eyed, respec- 
table Juno. Some of the “ big uns,” it is true, 
had a dress and an undress suit of epithets: as 
for instance, Hector was also xozvdas07.0;, Hector 
with the tossing or the variegated plumes. 
Achilles again was 6:0: or divine. But still the 
range was small, and the monotony was dire. 
And now, if you come in good earnest to pic- 
turesqueness, let us mention a poet in sober 
truth worth five hundred of Homer, and that is 
Chaucer. Shew usa piece of Homer's handywork 
that comes within a hundred leagues of that 
divine prologue to the “ Canterbury Tales,” or 
of “ The Knight’s Tale,” of the “ Man of Law’s 
Tale,” or of the “ Tale of the Patient Griseldis,”’ 
or, for intense life of narration and festive wit, 
tu the “ Wife of Bath’s Tale.” Or, passing out 
of the “ Canterbury Tales” for the picturesque 
in human manner and gesture, and play of coun- 
tenance, never equalled as yet by Pagan or 
Christian, go to the Troilus and Cresseid, and, 
for instance, to the conversation between Troilus 
and Pandarus, or, ayain, between Pandarus and 
Cresseid. Rightly did a critic of the 17th cen- 
tury proneunce Chaucer a miracle of natural 
genius, as having ‘‘ taken into the compass of 
his ‘ Canterbury Tales, the various manners 
and humours of the whole English nation in his 
age: not a single character has escaped him.” 
And this critic then proceeds thus :—‘“‘ The mat- 
ter and manner of these tales, and of their tell- 
ing, are so suited to their different educations, 
humours, and calling, that each of them would 


and serious characters are distinguished by their 
several sorts of gravity. Even the ribaldry of 
the low characters is different, But there is such 
a variety of game springing up before me, that I 
am distracted in my choice, and know not which 
to follow, It is sufficient to say, according tothe 
proverb, that here is God’s plenty.” And soon 
after he goes on to assert, (though Heaven knows 
in terms far below the whole truth,) the superior- 
ity of Chaucer to Boccaccio. And, in the mean- 
time, who was this eulogist of Chaucer? Why, 
the man who himself was never equalled upon 
this earth, unless by Chaucer, in the art of fine 
narration: it is John Dryden whom we have 
been quoting. 

Between Chaucer and Homer—as to the main 
art of narration, as to the picturesque life of the 








manners, and as to the exquisite delineation of 
character—the interval is as wide as between 
Shakespeare, in dramatic power, and Nic. Rowe, 

And we might wind up this main chapter, of 
the comparison between Grecian and English 
literature—viz., the chapter on Homer, by this 
tight dilemma. You do or you do not use the 
Longinian word ios in the modern sense of the 
sublime. If you do not, then of course ycu 
translate it in the Grecian sense, as explained 
above ; and in that sense. we engage to produce 
many scores of passages from Chaucer, not ex- 
ceeding 50 to 80 lines, which contain more of 
picturesque simplicity, more tenderness, more 
fidelity to nature, more felicity of sentiment, 
more animation of narrative, and more truth of 
character, than can be matched in all the “ Iliad” 
or the ** Odyssey.” On the other hand, if by uJo- 
yeu choose absurdly to mean sublimity in the 
modern sense, then it will suffice for us that we 
challenge you to the production of one instance 
which truly and incontestably embodies that 
quality.* The burthen of proof rests upon you 
who affirm, not upon us who deny. Meantime, 
as a kind of choke-pear, we leave with the Ho. 
meric adorer this one brace of portraits, or hints 
for such a brace, which we commend to his com- 
parison, as Hamlet did the portraits of the two 
brothers to his besotted mother. We are talk- 
ing of the sublime: that is our thesis. Now 
observe: there is a catalogue in the Iliad—there 
is a catalogue in the Paradise Lost. And, like 
the river of Macedon and of Monmouth, the two 
catalogues agree in that one fact—viz., that they 
are such. But as to the rest, we are willing to 
abide by the issue of that one comparison, left to 
the very dullest sensibility, for the decision of 
the total question at issue. And what is that? 
Not, Heaven preserve us! as to the comparative 
claims of Miltou and Homer in this point of sub- 
limity—for surely it would be absurd to compare 
him who has most with him whom we affirm to 
have none at all—but whether Homer has the 
very smallest pretensions in that point. The 
result, as we state it, is this :—The catalogue of 
the ruined angels in Milton, is, in itself taken 
separately, a perfect poem, with the beauty, and 


the felicity, and the glory of a dream. The 
be improper in any other mouth. Even the grave | 


Homeric catalogue of ships is exactly on a level 
with the muster-roll of a regiment, the register 
of a tax-gatherer, the catalogue of an auction- 
eer. Nay, some catalogues are far more in- 
teresting, and more alive with meaning. ‘ But 
him followed fifty black ships!”—* But him 
follow seventy black ships!” Faugh! We could 
make a more readable poem out of an Insol- 
vent’s Balance Sheet. 





* The description of Apollo in wrath as wah toxa, 
like night, is a doubtful case. With respect to the shield 
of Achilles, it cannot be denied that the general concep- 
tion has, in common with all abstractions (as e. g. the 
abstractions of dreams, of prophetic visions, such as that 
in the 6th Aineid, that to Macbetn, that shewn by the 
angel Michael to Adam,) something fine and, in its own 
nature, let the execution be what it may, sublime, But 
this part of the Iliad, we firmly believe to be an inter- 
polation of times long posterior to that of Homer. 
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One other little suggestion we could wish to | intense uniformity as a battle or a camp ; and 


offer. Those who would contend against the. 
vast superiority of Chaucer, (and him we men- 
tion chiefly because he really has in excess 
those very qualities of life, motion, and pic- 
turesque simplicity, towhich the Homeric charac- 
teristics chiefly tend,) ought to bear in mind one 


startling fact evidently at war with the degree 


of what is claimed for Homer. It is this: 
Chaucer is carried naturally by the very course 
of his tales into the heart of domestic life, and 
of the scenery most favourable to the move- 
ments of human sensibility. Homer, on the 
other hand, is kept out of that sphere, and is 
imprisoned in the monotonies of a camp or a 
battle-field, equally by the necessities of his 
story, and by the proprieties of Grecian life, 
(which in fact are pretty nearly those of Turkish 
life at this day.) Men and women meet only 
under rare, hurried, and exclusive circum- 
stances. Hence it is, that throughout the en- 


tire ** Iliad,” we have but one scene in which the | 


finest affections of the human heart can find an 
opening for display ; of course, everybody knows 
at once that we are speaking of the scene be- 
tween Hector, Andromache, and the young As- 
tyanax. No need for question here; it is Hob- 
son’s choice in Greek literature, when you are 
seeking for the poetry of human sensibilities, 
One such scene there is, and no more; which of 
itself, is some reason for suspecting its authen- 
ticity. And, by the way, at this point, it is 
worth while remarking, that a late excellent 


‘critic always pronounced the words applied to 


Andromache daxevoev ferxnouca (tearfully smil- 
ing, or, smiling through her tears,) a mere 
Alexandrian interpolation. And why? Now 
mark the reason. Was it because the circum- 
stance is in itself vicious, or out of nature? 
Not at all: 
teresting under the general situation of peril 
combined with the little incident of the infant’s 
alarm at the plumed helmet. But any just taste 
feels it to be out of the Homeric key ; the bar- 
barism of the age, not mitigated (as in Chau- 
cer’s far less barbarous age) by the, tenderness 
of Christian sentiment, turned a deaf ear and 
a repulsive aspect to such bexutiful traits of 


domestic feeling ; to Homer himself the whole | 
circumstance would have been one of pure effemin- | 


acy. Now, we recommend it to the reader's reflec- 
tion—and let him weigh well the condition under 
which that poetry moves that cannot indulge a 
tender sentiment without being justly suspected 
of adulterous commerce with some after age. 
This remark, however, is bd the by ; having 
grown out of the duxgvocy &7.aouon, itself a di- 
gression. But, returning from that to our pre- 
vious theme, we desire every candid reader to 
ask himself what must be the character, what 
the circumscription, of that poetry which is li- 
mited, by its very subject,* to a scene of such 


TT 





* But the Odyssey, at least, it will be said, is not thus 
limited : no, not by its subject ; because it carries us 
umongst cities and princes in a state of peace; but it is 
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nothing more probable or more in- | 
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by the prevailing spirit of manners to the ex- 
clusive society of men. To make bricks with- 
out straw, was the excess even of Egyptian bond- 
age ; Homer could not fight up against the ne- 
cessities of his age, and the defects of its man- 
ners. And the very apologies which will be 
urged for him, drawn as they must be from 
the spirit of manners prevalent in his era, are 
reciprocally but so many reasons for not seeking 
in him the kind of poetry which has been ascribed 
to him by ignorance, or by defective sensibility, 
or by the mere self-interest of pedantry. 

From Homer, the route stretches thus :—The 
Grecian drama lies about six hundred years 
nearer to the Christian era, and Pindar lies in 
the interval, These—i. e., the Dramatic and 
Lyric—are the important chapters of the Greek 
poetry ; for as to Pastoral poetry, having 
only Theocritus surviving, and a very little 
of Bion and Moschus, and of these one only 
being of the least separate importance—we can- 
not hold that department entitled to any no- 
tice in so cursory a review of the literature, 
else we have much to say on this also. Besides 
that, Theocritus was not a natural poet, 
indigenous to Sicily, but an artificial blue- 
stocking ; as was Callimachus in a different 
class. 

The drama we may place loosely in the 
generation next before that of Alexander the 
Great. And his era may be best remembered by 
noting it as 333 years B.C. Add thirty years 
to this era—that will be the era of the Drama 
Add a little more than a century, and that will 
be the era of Pindar. Him, therefore, we will 
notice first. 

Now, the chief thing to say as to Pindar is— 
to shew cause, good and reasonable, why no man 
of sense should trouble his head about him, 
There was in the seventeenth century a notion 
prevalent about Pindar, the very contradiction 
to the truth. It was imagined that he “ had a 
demon ;” that he was under a burthen of pro- 
phetic inspiration ; that he was pussessed, like 
a Hebrew prophet or a Delphic priestess, with 
divine fury. Why was this thought ?—simply 
because no mortal read him. Laughable it is to 
mention, that Pope, whena very young man, and 
writing his “ Temple of Fame,” (partly on the 
model of Chaucer’s,) when he came to the great 
columns and their bas-reliefs in that temple, 
each of which is sacred to one honoured name, 
having but room in all for six, chose Pindar for 
one* of the six. And the first bas-relief on 
Pindar’s column is so pretty, that we shall quote 
it; especially as it suggested Gray’s car for 
Dryden’s “ less presumptuous flight !” 


‘* Four swans sustain a car of silver bright, 
With heads advanc’d, and pinions stretch’d for flight : 





equally limited by the spirit of manners; we are never 
admitted amongst women, except by aceident (Nau. 
sicaa)—by necessity (Penelope) —or by romance (Circe.) 

* The other five were Homer, Virgil, horace, Aris~ 
totle, Cicero. 
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Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 

And seem’d to dabour with th’ inspiring god.” 

Then follow eight lines describing other bas- 
reliefs, containing “the figured games of Greece,” 
(Olympic, Nemean, &c.) But what we spoke of 
as laughable in the whole affair is, that Master 
Pope neither had then read one lineof Pindar, nor 
ever read one line of Pindar: and reason good ; 
for at that time he could not read the simple 
Homeric Greek ; while the Greek of Pindar ex- 
ceeds all other Greek in difficulty, excepting, 
perhaps, a few amongst the tragic choruses, 
which are difficult for the very same reason— 


lyric abruptness, lyrie involution, and lyric ob- | 


curity of transition. Not having read Homer, 
no wonder that Pope should place, amongst the 
bas-reliefs illustrating the “ Iliad,” an incident 
which does not exist in the “ Iliad.”* Not 
having read Pindar, no wonder that Pope should 
ascribe to Pindar qualities which are not only 
imaginary, but in absolute contradiction to his 
true enes. A more sober old gentleman does 
not exist: his demoniac possession is a mere 
fable. But there are two sufficient arguments 
for not reading him, so long as innumera)le 
books of greater interest remain unread. First, 
ie writes upon subjects that, to us, are mean and 
extinct—race-horses that have been defunct for 
twenty-five centuries, chariots that were crazy 
in his own day, and contests with which it is im. 
possible for us to sympathise. Then his digres- 
sions about old genealogies are no whit better 
than his main theme, nor more amusing than a 
Welshman’s pedigree. The best translator of 
any Mr Carey, who translated Dante, has 
dune what human skill could effect to make the 
old Theban readable; but, after all, the man is 
yet to come who has read Pindar, will read Pin. 
dar, or can read Pindar, except, indeed, a trans- 
lator in the way of duty. 


age, 
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ment, therefore, which had for its drift to depre- 
ciate Greek, dispenses, in this case, with our say. 
ing anything ; since every word we could say 
would be hostile to cur own purpose, However, 
we shall, even upon this field of the Greek liter. 
ature, deliver one oracular sentence, tending 
neither to praise nor dispraise it, but simply to 
state its relations to the modern, or, at least, the 
English drama. In the ancient drama, to repre- 
sent it justly, the unlearned reader must imagine 
situations, impressive groups; in the 


modern tumultuous movement, a grand stream 





And the son of Philip | 


himself, though he bade “ spare the house of | 


Pindarus,” we vehemently suspect, never read 
the works of Pindarus; that labour he left to 
some future Hercules. So much for his sub- 
jects: but a second objection is—his metre. 
Che hexameter, or heroic metre of the ancient 


Greeks is delightful to our modern ears; go is 


the lambie metre fortunately of the stage: but | 


the Lyric metres generally, and those of Pindar 


without one exception, are as utterly without | 


meaning tous, as merely chaotic labyrinths of 
sound, as Chinese music or Dutch concertos. 
Need we say more ? 

Next the drama. But this is too 


weighty a theme to be discussed slightly ; and 


COMeEs 


the more so because here only we willingly con- 
‘ade a strong motive for learning Greek; here, 
only, we hold the want of a ready introduction 


to bea serious misfortune, Our general argu- 
* Viz, the supposed dragging of Hector three times 
round Troy by Achilles—a mere post-Homeric fable. 


Hot itis ludicrous to add, that, in after years—nay, when 
nestly at the end of his translation of the © Lliad,” in 
{7iG—Pope took part in a Ciscussion upon Homer's 
reavons for oscribing such conduet to his hero, seriously 
arguing the pro aud coa upon a pure fiction. 





of action. In the Greek drama, he must con. 
ceive the presiding power to be Death; in the 
English, Life. What Death ?—What Life ? 
That sort of death or of life locked up and 
frozen into everlasting slumber, which we see in 
sculpture ; that sort of life, of tumult, of agita- 
tion, of tendency to something beyond, which we 
see in painting. The picturesque, in short, 
domineers over English tragedy ; the sculptu- 
resque, or the statuesque, over the Grecian. 
The moralists, such as Theogins, the miscel- 
laneous or didactic poets, such as Hesiod, are all 
alike below any notice ina sketch like this. The 
Epigrammatists, or writers of monumental in- 
scriptions, &c., remain; and they, next after the 


| dramatic poets, present the most interesting field 


by far in the Greek literature ; but these are too 
various to be treated otherwise than viritim and 
in detail, 

There remains the prose literature ; and, with 
the exception of those critical writers who have 
written on rhetoric, (such as Hermogenes, Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, Demetrius Phalerius, &c., 
&c., some of whom are the best writers extant, 
on the mere art of constructing sentences, but 
could not interest the general reader,) the prose 
wrilers may be thus distributed : Ist, the orators, 
2d, the historians ; 3d, the philosophers ; 4th, the 
literateurs, (such as Plutarch, Lucian, &c.) 

As to the philosophers, of course there are 
only two who can present any general interest— 
Plato and Aristotle ; for Xenophon is no morea 
philosophic writer than our own Addison. Now, 
in this department, it is evident that the matter 
altogether transcends the manner. No man will 
wish to study a profound philosopher, but for 
some previous interest in his doctrines ; and, if 
by any means a man has obtained this, he may 
pursue this study sufficiently through transla- 
tions. It is true that neither Sydenham nor 
Taylor has done justice to Plato, for example, 
as respects the colloquial graces of his style ; 
but, when the object is purely to pursue a cer- 
tain course of principles and inferences, the 
student cannot complain much that he has lost 
the dramatic beauties of the dialogue, or the lux 
uriance of the style. These he was not then 
seeking, by the supposition—what he did seek, 
is stil! Jeft; whereas in poetry, if the golden 
apparel is lost, if the music has melted away 
from the thoughts, all, in fact, is lost, Old 
Hobbes, or Oygilbie, is no more Homer than the 
score of Mozart’s ‘ Don Giovanni” is Mozart's 
« Don Giovanni.” 
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If, however, Grecian philosophy presents no ab- 
solute temptations to the attainment of Greek, far 
less does Grecian history. If you except later 
historians—such as Diodorus, Plutarch, and those 
(like Appian, Dionysius, Dion Cassius) who wrote 
of Roman things and Roman persons in Greek, 
and Polyhius, who comes under the same class, 
ata much earlier period—anid none of whom have 
any interest of style, excepting only Plutarch: 
—these dismissed, there are but three who can 
rank as classical Greek historians ; three who can 
lose by translation. Ofthese the eldest, Herodo- 
tus, is perhaps of real value. Some cali him 
the father of history ; some call him the father 
of lies. Time and Major Kennel have done 
him ample justice. Yet here, again, see how 


little need of Greek for the amplest use of | 


a Greek author. ‘Twenty-two centuries and 
more have passed since the fine old man read his 
history at the Grecian games of Olympia. One 
man only has done him right, and put his ene- 
mies under his feotsteol ; and yet this man had 
no Greek, Major Rennel read Herodotus only 
in the translation of Beloe, He has told us so 
himself. Here, then, is a little fact, my Gre- 
cian boys, that you won't easily get over. The 
father of history, the eldest of prose writers, 
has been first explained, illustrated, justified, 


liberated from scandal and disgrace, first had | 


his geography set to rights, first translated from 
the region of fabulous romance, and installed in 
his cathedral chair, as Dean (or eldest) of histo- 
rians, by a military man, who had no more Greek 
than Shakspeare, or than we (perhaps you, 
reader) of the Kalmuck. 

Next comes Thucydides. He is the second in 
order of time amongst the Grecian historians who 
survive, and the first of those (a class which Mr 
Southey, the laureate, always speaks of as thecor- 
ruptors of genuine history) who affect to treat it 
philesophically, Ifthe philosophic historians are 
not always su faithless as Mr Southey alleges, 
they are, however, always guilty of dulness. 
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such a man to set himself up for a writer of 
history and a speculator on politics? Besides, 
his history is imperfect ; and, suppose it were 
not, what is its subject ? Why simply one single 
war; a war which lasted twenty-seven years ; 
but which, after all, through its whole course was 
enlivened by only two events worthy to enter 
into general history—viz, the plague of Athens, 
and the miserable licking which the Athenian 
invaders received in Sicily. This dire over- 
throw dished Athens out and out; for one gene- 
ration to come, there was an end of Athenian 
domination ; and that arrogant state, under the 
yoke of their still Laser enemies of Sparta, learned 
experimentally what were the evils of a foreign 


| conquest. There was therefore, in the domination 


| 





of the Thirty Tyrants, something to “ point a 
moral” in the Peloponnesian war: it was the 
judicial reaction of martial tyranny and foreign 
oppression, such as we of this generation have 
beheld in the double conquest of Paris by in- 
sulted and outraged Christendom, But nothing 
of all this will be found in Thucydides—he is as 
cool as a cucumber upon every act of atrocity ; 
whether it be the bloody abuse of power, or the 
bloody retribution from the worm that, being 
trampled on too long, turns at last to sting and 
to exterminate—all alike he enters in his day- 
book and his ledger, posts them up to the ac- 
count of brutal Spartan or polished Athenian, 
with no more expression of his feelings (if he 
had any) than a merchant makirg out an invoice 
of puncheons that are to steal away men’s wits, 
or of frankincense and myrrh that are to ascend 
in devotion to the saints. Herodotus isa fine, 
old, genial boy, that, like Froissart er some of 


the crusading historians, kept himself in health 





Commend us to one picturesque, garrulous old | 
> 


fellow, like Froissart, or Philip de Comines, or 
Bishop Burnet, before all the philosophic prosers 
that ever prosed, These picturesque men will 
lie a little now and then, for the sake of effect— 
but so will the philosophers. Even Bishop Bur- 
net, who, by the way, was hardly so much a pic- 
turesque as an anecdotal historian, was famous 
for his gift of lying ; so diligently had he culti- 
vated it. And the Duchess of Portsmouth told 
a noble lord, when inquiring into the truth of a 
particular fact stated by the very reverend his- 
torian, that he was notorious in Charles the 
Second’s court, and that no man believed a word 
he said. But now Thucydides, though writing 
about his own time, and doubtless embellishing by 
fictions not less than his more amusing brethren, 
is as dull as if he prided himself on veracity. 
Nay, he tells us no secret anecdotes of the times— 
surely there must have been many; and this 
proves to us, that he was a low fellow without 
political connexions, and that be never had been 
behind the curtain. Now, what business had 





and jovial spirits by travelling about ; nor did he 
confine himself to Greece or the Grecian islands; 
but he went to Egypt, got bousy in the Pyramid 
of Cheops, ate a beef-steak in the hanging-gar- 
dens of Babylon, and listened to no sailors’ 
yarns at the Pireus, which doubtless, before his 
time, had been the sole authority for Grecian 
legends concerning foreign lands. But, as to Thu- 
cydides, our own belief is, that he lived like a 
monk shut up in his museum or study ; and that, 
at the very utmost, he may have gone in the 
steamboat* to Corfu, (#. e. Coreyra,) because 
that was the island which occasioned the row of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

Xenophon now ia quite another sort of man; 
he could use his pen; but also he could use his 
sword; and (when need was) his heels, in run- 
ning away. His Grecian history of course is 4 
mere fraction of the general history ; and, more- 
over, our own belief, founded upon the differ- 
ences of the style, is, that the work now re. 
ceived for his must be spurious, But in this 
place the question is not worth discussing. Two 
works remain, professedly historical, which, be- 


—_— —- ne 





* “In the steamboat!” Yes, reader, the steamboat, 
It is clear that there was one in Homerstime See the 
art. Ph@acian in the ** Odyssey s"’ if it paid then, a for- 
tiort six hundred years after, The only point unknown 





about it, is the captain’s name and the state-cabin farés, 
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yond a doubt, are his; and one of them the 
most interesting prose work by much which 
Athens has bequeathed us ; though, by the way, 
Xenophon was living in a sort of elegant exile 
at a chateau in Thessaly, and not under Athenian 
protection, when he wrote it. Both of his great 
works relate to a Persian Cyrus, but to a Cyrus 
of different centuries. The “ Cyropedia’ is a 
romance, pretty much on the plan of Fenelon’s 
“ Telemaque,” only (Heaven be praised !) not 
so furiously apoplectic. It pursues the great 
Cyrus the founder of the Persian empire, the 
Cyrus of the Jewish prophets, from his infancy 
to his death-bed ; and describes evidently not 
any real prince, according to any authentic re- 
cord of his life, but, upon some basis of hints and 
vague traditions, improves the actual Cyrus into 
an ideal fiction of a sovereign and a military 
conqueror, as he ought to be. One thing only 
we shall say of this work, though no admirers 
ourselves of the twaddle which Xenophon else- 
where gives us as philosophic memorabilia, that 
the episode of Abradates and Panthea (es- 
pecially the behaviour of Panthea after the death 
of her beloved hero, and the incident of the 
dead man’s hand coming away on Cyrus grasping 
it) exceeds for pathos everything in Grecian 
literature, always excepting the Greek drama, 
and comes nearest of anything, throughout Pagan 
literature, to the impassioned simplicity of Serip- 
ture, in its tale of Joseph and his brethren. 
The other historical work of Xenophon is the 
“« Anabasis.” The meaning of the title is ¢he 
going-up or ascent—viz., of Cyrus the younger. 
This prince was the younger brother of the 
reigning king Artaxerxes, nearly two centuries 
from Cyrus the Great; and, from opportunity 
rather than a better title, and because his mother 
and his vast provincial government furnished him 
with royal treasures able to hire an army, most 
of all, because he was richly endowed by nature 
with personal gifts—took it into his head that he 
would dethrone his brother; and the more so, 
because he was only his half-brother. His chance 
was a good one: he had aGrecian army, and one 
from the very élite of Greece; whilst the Per- 
sian king had but a small corps of Grecian aux- 
iliaries, long enfeebled by Persian effeminacy 
and Persian intermarriages. Nenophon was per- 
sonally present in this expedition. And the ca- 
tastrophe was most singular, such as does not 
occur once in a thousand years. The cavalry of 
the great King retreated before the Greeks 
continually, no doubt from policy and secret 
orders ; so that, when a pitched battle became 
inevitable, the foreign invaders found themselves 
in the very heart of the land, and close upon the 
Euphrates. The battle was fought: the foreigners 
were victorious: they were actually singing 7’e 
Deum cr Jo Pean for their victory, when it 
was discovered that their leader, the native 
prince in whose behalf they had conquered, was 
missing ; and soon after, that he wasdead. What 
was to be done? The man who should have 


improved their victory, and placed them at his 
own right hand when on the throne of Persia, 
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was no more ; key they had none to unlock the 
great fortresses of the empire, none to unloose 
the enthusiasm of the native population. Yet 
such was the desperation of their circumstances, 
that a coup-de-main on the capital seemed their 
best chance. The whole army was and felt itself 
a forlorn hope. To go forward was desperate, but 
to go back much more so; for they had a thou. 
sand rivers without bridges in their rear ; and. 
if they set their faces in that direction, they 
would have 300,000 light cavalry upon their 
flanks, besides nations innumerable— 

“ Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreath'd ;” 
fierce fellows who understood no Greek, and, 
what was worse, no joking, but well understood 
the use of the scymitar. Bad as things were, they 
soon became worse ; for the chiefs of the Gre- 
cian army, being foolish enough to accept a 
dinner invitation from the Persian commander. 


| in-chief, were assassinated ; and the words of 


Milton became intelligible—that in the lowest 
deep a lower deep had opened to destroy them, 
In this dilemma, Xenophon, the historian of the 
expedition, was raised te a principal command ; 
and by admirable skill he led back the army by 
a different route to the Black Sea, on the coast of 
which he knew that there were Grecian colonies : 
and from one of these he obtained shipping, in 
which he cozsted along (when he did not march 


_ by land) to the mouth of the Bosphorus and the 


Dardanelles. This was the famous retreat of the 
ten thousand ; and it shews how much defect of 
literary skill there was in those days amongst 
Grecian authors, that the title of the book, “ The 
Going Up,” does not apply to the latter and 
more interesting seven-eighths of the account. 
The Going Up is but the preparationor preface to 
the Going Down, the Anabasis tothe Katabasis, 
in which latter part it is that Xenophon plays 
any conspicuous part. A great political interest, 
however, over and above the personal interest, 
attaches to this expedition: for there can be no 
doubt, that tothis proof of weaknessinthe Persian 
empire, and perhaps to this, as recorded by Xe- 
nophon, was due the expedition of Alexander in 
the next generation, which changed the face of 
the world. 

The literateurs, as we have styled Plu- 
tarch and Lucian, though far removed from 
the true classical era, being both posterior to 
Christianity, are truly interesting. And, for 
Lucian in particular, though he is known by re- 
putation only as a humorous and sneering 
writer, we can say, upon our personal knowledge, 
that there are passages of more terrific effect, 
more German, and approaching to the sublime, 
than anywhere else in Greek literature, out of 
the tragic poets. Of Plutarch we need hardly 
speak ; one part of his voluminous works—viz., 
his biographies of Greek and Roman leaders in 
arts* and arms—teing so familiar to all nations ; 





* « [Inarts,” we say, because great orators are amongst 
his heroes ; but, after all, it is very questionable whether, 
simply as orators, Plutarch would have noticed them. 
They were also statesmen; and Mitford always treats 
Demosthenes as first lord of the treasury and premier, 
Plutarch records no poet, no artist, however brilliant. 
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SONG FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER.—WINTER PIECE. 


and having been selected by Rousseau as the 
book for him who should be limited (or, like 
Collins the poet, should limit himself) to one 
book only—a foolish choice undoubtedly, but 
still arguing great range of resources in Plu- 
tarch, that he should be thought of after so many 
myriads of modern books had widened the range 
of selection. Meantime, the reader is not to 


forget that, whatever may be his powers of | 


amusement, a more inaccurate or faithless author 
as to dates, and, indeed, in all matters of re- 
search, does not exist than Plutarch. We make 
it arule, whenever we see Piut. at the bottom of 
a dictionary article, as the authority on which it 
rests, toput the better half downasabouncer. And, 
in fact, Joe Miller is quite as good authority for 
English history as Plutarch for Roman. 

Now remain the orators ; and of these we have 
a right to speak, for we have read them; and, 
believe us, reader, not above one or two men in 
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| a generation have. If the Editor would allow 
| us room, we would gladly contrast them with 
modern orators ; and we could easily shew how 
prodigious are the advantages of modern orators 
in every point which can enter into a compari- 
son. But towhat purpose? Even modern ora- 
tors, with all the benefit of modern interest, and 
of allusions everywhere intelligible, are not read 
in any generation after their own, pulpit orators 
only being excepted. So that, if the gods had 
made our reader a Grecian, surely he would 
never so far mispend his precious time, and 
squander his precious intellect upon old dusty 
_ quarrels, never of more value to a philosopher 

than a tempest in a wash-hand bason, but now 

stuffed with obscurities which no man can explain, 

and with lies to which no man can bring the 
| counter-statement. Butthiswould furnish matter 
for a separate paper. 





| 
| 
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SONG FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 
BY SAMUEL BAMFORD. 


AUTUMN blithe is come again, 

With her brown and merry train— 
I caught a sweet glance of her face : 

With a sickle in her hand, 

She came o’er the golden land ; 
And reapers came shearing apace, 


Bending lowly as they step, 
First they hook, and then they grip; 
Cut and carry, with hook and with hand. 
Merry gleaners sing behind, 
Sweet as viol of the wind; 
For the poor still have joys in the land. 


Blessed one is he who leaves, 
By his furrows and his sheaves, 

A crumb for the humble and poor ; 
Winter thorough shall he rest, 
With his harvest hous’d and bless’d, 

And no wail shall be heard at his door. 


Now the cherry-lipped maid 

Unto orchard bow’r hath stray’d, 
Where the plums are ali dropping adown ; 

And the apple, bright as gold, 

On the soft green sward hath rolled ; 
And the sweet pear, so melting and brown. 


Then come forth the aged dame, 
And old John, a little lame ; 
And baskets are filled with the store. 

Rarest fruit will soon be seen 
At the market cross, | ween— 
Such fruit as was scarce seen before. 


Bonny Bess, and rosy Kate, 
Are gone down threugh the gate— 


Twain fairer are seldom a-field ; 
And, with each a handy fork, 
They set cheerfully to work 
At the drills where the potatoes yield. 


There’s ‘Red Farmer,” dusky sweep, 
(That’s a famous sort to keep ;) 
And « Pink Eye,” and rough-coated “ Rad ;°’* 
Food for ladyship or queen, 
Bacon slice or beef between, 
And a jack of good ale, let them add.) 


Now the carrots should be dug ; 
Up with turnips by the lug ; 
And earth them, withouten delay. 
W hate’er weather then betide, 
We can shelter or abide ; 
And let Winter come on as he may. 


Hark ! the olden ruffian’s shout, 
Leading storm and wassail rout, 
Maiden frost stepping crisply before ; 
Strewing hoar on fallen leaves, 
Painting windows under eaves, 
Warning Autumn to linger no more, 


Fuel stack is huge and round ; 
Cottage roof is thatch’d and bound ; 
There are brown ale and bread on the board— 
Winter, bring thy wassail band, 
Clog on foot and glove on hand; 
Hearty welcome art thou as a lord. 


Pleasures such for him who leaves, 

rom his garner and his sheaves, 
A handful to comfort the poor ! 

Be the blesser ever bless'd ! 

Days of peace and nights of rest 
Keep affliction from dark’ning his door ! 





WITH scarlet berries glistering in the sun, 
The holly from its snowy mantle peeps, 
Minding of home, of Christmas cheer and fun, 
And of old churches with the leafy heaps 
Piled in ancient candlesticks aloft, 

Beneath their coverlet so fleecy soft, 

The fields lie sacred and uncropt ; as age 

The trees are reverend; a hermitage 

Has not a deeper quiet than the groves, 

Save when, amid the cold, the redbreast loves 





WINTER PIECE, 


At intervals to pipe his little song. 
| The wondering rustic, as he toils along, 
| Slow trudging through the snow, with wide-stretched eye 
| Gapes at the o’erladen stage that rattles by, 
| The heaps of boxes, Cliristmmas-presents, game, 
| The joyous faces, and the dashing team ; 
| And frequent turns, as he pursues his way, 
_ The mighty wilderment to resurvey ; 
Lists to the strain that comes upon the wind, 
And longs to be in that red coat behind. 


W. H. 


* ‘These are Lancashire and Cheshire names for potatoes; they are probably cultivated in other districts under different names. It must 


be understood as a piece of characteristic simplicity that recommends such common things to “ ladyship or queen.” 
Cottage rustic could suppose such refi.ed beings capable of imbibing sustenance from * bacon slice,” and “ a jack of good ale,” 


W hat else than a mere 
(though Queen 


Bess, and our late grandmothers, as it is reported, used to quaff fr.m the foaming tankard ¥) Cobbett, who was thoroughly Eng ish in all 


his tastes, would have growled at this introduction of * the accursed root,” unless the English liquor had mollified bim 
as I have, I give unto thee’—and a cottage rustic cannot be expected to offer anything better to “ ladyship or queen,” 
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THE NEW COLONY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, AND THE PENAL 
COLONIES. 


Wuatever may be wanting to the new colony 
of South Australia, it has, from first to last, 
never Jacked puffing. Its friends are most inde- 
fatigable, its patrons most zealous: that they are 
equally impartial and disinterested.is with many 
a matter of extreme doubt. The principle upon 
which this highly-favoured new colony was or- 
ganized, has excited warm discussion in the 
mother-country. It possessed some good fea- 
tures, some bad, and many more equivocal, and 
with what seemed a strong predisposition to run 
into jobs, and to promote selfish or class inte- 
rests. But the time for arguing about the semi- 
Jeudal organization of the colony has passed away. 
Some objectionable things have been obviated, 
and others modified ; and, now, the substantial 
question becomes, what are the real condition and 
prospects of the colony, and what are its ascer- 
tained capabilities, advantages, and disadvantages, 
and the causes of the preference to be given to it 
over the older settlements of New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, and Western Australia ? 

South Australia has lately excited considerable 
interest in Scotland, where people are repelled 
by the many evils and horrors attending the con- 
vict settlements. A few highly respectable 
Scottish settlers of capital have lately gone out, 
with the intention of fixing in the province, and 
also a good many labourers, as free emigrants, 
either under their immediate auspices, or con- 
nected with them. The unhappy state of affairs 
in Canada, has, for the present, arrested the 
current of western emigration, and is, indeed, 
converting Canadian settlers into emigrants ; so 
that, in the opening year, the stream will be 
directed to some part of the Great South Land. 
Many families and individuals are already anx- 
ivusly pondering their ultimate destination—that 
important step which, once taken, cannot easily 
be recalled. Each of the colonies has its advo- 
cates ; each, moreover, has its peculiar and de- 
cided present advantages ; but individuals, and 
especially heads of families, deliberating upon the 
step of changing their country, must look forward 
as well as around, 

To the consideration of this important ques- 
tion, we come with as little bias as it is possible 
for human beings to feel; and, so far as South 
Australia is concerned, it so happens that nearly 
all our information has been derived from sources 
and persons liable to the suspicion of being but 
too favourable to the new colony, from direct per- 
sonal interest in its prosperity. South Australia 
is, at present, in the ascendant with what to usisa 
most interesting class of emigrants—respectable 
labourers and artisans, and intelligent and edu- 
cated small capitalists, aspiring to improve their 
condition, or to keep their place in society, af- 
ter the struggle has become hopeless in the Old 
World. Now, it strikes us that some of this 
class are likely to give a preference to South 
Australia as their new home. without sufficient 





knowledge and consideration, and from relying 
too implicitly upon statements sent abroad un- 
der the sanction of popular names. Very little 
is yet known of that colony, save the nature of 
its organization ; nor is it possible to see a sin- 
gle advantage which it possesses to set against 
its drawbacks, save that immense one, the ab- 
sence of a convict population. Yet enough has 
transpired, through the new colonists themselves, 
to shew that even this advantage exists more in 
name than in reality. The publication of the 
Report of the Committee on ‘Transportation, or 
what is familiarly termed Sir William Moles- 
worth’s Committee, will be favourable to the new 
colony, with respectable settlers, by placing the 


moral condition of the penal colonies in the 


darkest and most repulsive light, and by ac- 
cumulating their horrors in one frightful mass ; 
but, for its few years, and its scanty popula- 
tion, carefully (in the lower class) selected from 
the untainted poor, we must own that South Aus- 
tralia is, in manners and morals, treading very 
hard upon the heels of its elder depraved breth- 
ren. Inthe mother-vice of these colonies, low 
drunkenness and debauchery, Mr Gouger, the 
Secretary of the Colony, already gives his owncity 
of Adelaide pre-eminence over Hobart Town. 

It is known, to all interested in the subject, 
that the land of the new colony was vested in 
commissioners, not, perhaps, in the way best 
fitted to promote the general public interests ; 
but it is too late to turn to that topic now. 
These commissioners held discretionary, un- 
limited, and irresponsible power, for the allot- 
ment and sale of all the land in the province. 
Before a single settler had landed, £35,000 were 
raised in London by sales, which sum was applied 
to defraying the first expenses of forming the 
settlement. The land was then sold at twelve 
shillings per acre, the minimum price, and a very 
high rate indeed, compared with that of the 
other colonies; but then the full advantage 
came back to the purchaser, or, at any rate, to 
the colony, in the produce of the sale of all 
lands being at once consolidated in the Emigra- 
tion-Fund, which was to bring out labourers. The 
money arising from the sale of crown-land in 
the other colonies, is now, in like manner, de- 
voted to bringing out labourers, and young 
women as servants. The price of land in South 
Australia is now raised to £1 per acre, which 
must at once be paid into the Emigration-Fund. 
Though there are, we believe, numerous com- 
plaints of unfairness in allotting and disposing of 
land, and though, in all probability, there might 
at the outset, have been a little jobbing, the 
plan now fixed and acted upon, appears per- 
fectly fair and above-board. The Commission- 
ers—the absolute Commissioners—reserve the 
power of fixing what shall be sold, and in what 
quantities, but the sales seem fairly managed, by 
sealed tenders and a fixed order of giving pre- 
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erence. This power of allotting they hold, to 
prevent a straggling settlement, and to secure 
the alleged advantages of a denser population 
to the new colony, than if farmers were per- 
mitted to range about, and sit down where they 
please. The smallest of the sections is eighty 
acres, and two sections are about the smallest 
purchase that seems to be made. Every holder 


of 100 acres is entitled to the labour of three | 
men and three women, the agreement as to wages 


and food, being, we imagine, quite free. The 
holder of a certain quantity of land in actual 


property, is now entitled to rent a range of pas- | 
turage upon very easy terms, as we shall after- | 
wards see; and the rule as to locality, is lately so | 


far relaxed in favour of extensive purchasers, 
that, if 4000 acres be bought at once, the offerer 


may point outa place where the commissioners | 


are bound to survey 15,000 acres, and give him 
his choice out of this quantity of land. Very 
flattering accounts are given of the richness and 
fertility of the soil; but, we are bound to say, upon 
what appears exceedingly narrow experience, and 
insufficient data. It has always been said, that 
the soil of New South Wales is superior to that 
of Van Dieman’s Land ; but that of South Aus- 
tralia is in turn represented as very superior to 
the soil of Eastern Australia. 

The raptures with which Captain Sturt spoke 
of the paradise he had discovered, affects people’s 
imaginations to this day, Mr Gouger, the se- 
cretary of the cvlony, rests his opinion of the 
fertility of the soil upon the report of Colonel 
Light and of one or two more colonial officials 
who have made long journeys into the interior, 
and upon a letter published in The T'rue Colonist, 


of Hobart Town, and written by a Mr Wade, a | 
native of Van Dieman’s Land, of considerable | 


property, who has settled in South Australia, 
The exaggerated tone of his letter in other re- 
spects, renders this gentleman’s testimony doubt- 
ful as to this exceeding superiority of the soil. 

The natural productions of the province are, 
perhaps, similar to those of New South Wales ; 
but we can learn little about them. We hear 
of no minerals save limestone, which is foundabout 
Adelaide town, and of no metals. The timber is 
useful for fuel and fences, but thisis not a country 
of wood. The climate appears almost as hot as that 
of the West Indies, and at some seasons very va- 
riable ; and the only decided natural superiority 
of the colony to counterbalance its natural disad- 
vantages, are the alleged absence of those scorch- 
ing droughts which are the bane of agriculture, 
as of stock and sheep, in New South Wales, One 
account states, that there are never three weeks 
without rain, and Mr Gouger asserts that hardly 
a week in summer passes without refreshing 
showers. But experience, unless it were that of 
the aborigines, who have not, we presume, been 
consulted, is still unable to pronounce on this 
important subject ; and all observation tends to 
establish the fact of droughts being of as pro- 
bable occurrence in the new colony as in the 
older one, and, if so, the evil must be aggravated 
by the greater heat of the climate. 











But we prefer taking our testimony upon all 
debatable points from the mouthof the official peo- 
ple, the colonists, or those under their influence. 
We have seen that the entire sum obtained by 
the sale of land, gues to procure labour to culti- 
vate that land, or to purposes necessary to the 
very existence of the colony; and we are willing 
to believe that, if there have been any abuses 
in this department, they will not again occur. 
For public objects, the commissioners are em- 
powered to raise by loan, £250,000, on the secu- 
rity of the colonial revenue, and, failing that, on 
the land—a somewhat dangerous latitude. What 
debt has been incurred does not appear; and, 
probably, the £35,000 previously raised in Lon- 
don, has hitherto defrayed all the public charges 
of surveys, salaries, &c. &c.; for hitherto there 
seem to be no public works either executed or 
undertaken. There is not one bridge nor a mile 
of road yet made, so far as we learn. 

The first settlement, and the capital of the 
colony, is the town of Adelaide, the site of which 
was adopted after considerable dubiety. It ap- 
pears well chosen. It is situated six miles inland 
from Port Adelaide, and at about the samedistance 
from a chain of hills, of which Mount Lofty is the 
most prominent, ranging in height to 2500 feet. 
The capital was planted so far from the sea for 
the sake of a plentiful supply of water, and to 
avoid the social evils which appear inseparable 
from all sea-port towns, It is divided by astream, 
named the Torrens—in honour, we may presume, 
of a most zealous patron of the colony, and a 
speculator on its prosperity. Ground is re- 
served for a town at the harbour, which can 
easily, if the colony flourish, be connected with 
the capital by a railroad or canal. Great fore- 
thought has been shewn for the health, conve. 
nience, and pleasure of the future inhabitants, in 
laying out the city. Sites have been set apart 
for many useful public buildings; and around 
the town there is a park, 500 yards wide, re- 
served for public walks and drives. The town 
land was sold from the first at £7 anacre. It 
has risen rapidly in value, and may be expected 
to rise much farther. The example of Sydney 
and Hobart Town, and other colonial towns, 
where the most extravagant sums have been ob- 
tained for building ground, may be expected 
to introduce the speculating or gambling spirit 
into these transactions; but only a few per- 
sons can obtain prizes in this lottery, although 
the colony should flourish. Limestone is found, 
we have said, at Adelaide, and is applied 
to purposes of building; and fuel is obtained 
from the gum-tree. The locality is tolerably 
well covered with this and other useful kinds of 
wood. We hear nothing of even the smallest 
attempts at raising grain crops. Vegetables 
have thriven, and many fruits will no doubt 
thrive ; but far more has been said on these minor 
subjects than the experience of the settlers can 
warrant. We hear nothing of success in raising 
even potatoes ; and Mr Gouger advises emigrants 
to carry out best white biscuits from London, 
packed in japanned tin boxes, to keep off the 
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flies and white ants—‘‘though bread of excellent 
quality,” he says, ‘** can now he had at Ade- 
laide.” It is decisive as to the heat of the 
climate, that Mr Gouger declares it too warm 
for currants and gooseberries. Pigs and poultry 
appear to thrive well, and to increase. Of sheep 
stock and black cattle no very decided opinion can 
yet be given. Every probability, however, is in 
favour of their thriving, although the soil should 
not prove so superior to that of the other colo- 
nies as it is declared. Even Mr Wade confesses 
his fears, that the immense crop of grasses which 
he saw on the plains will not stand the summer. 

They bear an immense crop of grass; but I think they 
will not stand the summer, Iam informed that they 
are very luxuriant grazing lands in the spring and fall 
of the year; but when I visited them it was the height 
of summer, (December,) and they then appeared dry. 
Some of them had been burnt while I was there; and I 
noticed, when leaving, some grass on a plain near Ade- 
laide that had been burnt not a month previously, with 
new growth of grass at least four inches long. 

In New South Wales, the natives set fire to 
the long grass, to favour their pursuit of the 
game ; but we zre not told who fired the plains 
near Adelaide. The climate, from the latitude, 
should nut be hotter than in New South Wales ; 
yet it is attended by all the Egyptian plagues of 
the swamps of the Mississippi. ‘The rivers,” we 
are told ‘ decrease in size as you approach the 
coast, and the grass is nut so durable as inland.” 
Mr Wade says, the climate, though hot, is very 
regular. But the Jetters of emigrants, published, 
and judiciously selected by the Secretary of the 
Colony, MrGouger, givecontradictory testimony. 
Mr Wade “ saw the thermometer at 132° on 
some days ; but this is considered high ;” but he 
saw no one witha cold. Now, influenza and 
catarrh are frequent in New South Wales, from 
the variableness of the temperature. We do 
not hear of pestilential fevers, nor epidemics of 
any sort. Some of the emigrants speak of head. 
aches, and there is a species of ophthalmia, oc- 
casioned by the hot wind ; which disease, how- 
ever, is denied by Mr Gouger, who states that 
the irritation in the eyes is occasioned by a 
emall fly getting into them. He says, the cli- 
mate, though hotter than the south of France, 
retains all the enlivening qualities of that de- 
lightful region. An emigrant labourer, named 
Chapman, and one of the select letter-writers, 
says of the climate— 

Our summers, if we may judge from the last, are re- 
markably settled, and considerably warmer than in Eng- 
and; but the winter, or rather the rainy season and the 
spring, are, for aught I can observe, equally variable ; 
but, although the changes are sometimes severely felt for 
the time, it does not appear that they are attended with 
that fatality, or rather ill health, so prevalent in the 
mother-country, It is quite common in this country to 
bask in the most agreeable sunshine for three or four 
days ; and this will be succeeded by two or three days of 
cold wind, and frequently rain, now and then a hail. 
storm, but these are slight. The hoar-frost has made 
some of the potatoes droop, but we have no frosts like 
those of England ; and, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, as well as soil and climate, nothing should 
induce me to return for a permanence. ‘There is one 


thing justice compels me to mention: in the summer we 
sometimes have a hot wind which affects the eyes very 
materially ; and [ have known a person nearly blind for 





three or four days) The common house-fiy, the blue- 
bottle fly, and the musquitoes, are quite a pest in the 
hot weather ; but slight veils of gauze will protect our 
faces, and wire-gauze is a most valuable article to pre- 
vent the fresh meat from walking away. 


On this important subject Mr Gouger con- 
firms the above as to the plague of insects— 


In decayed wood, and im the bark of trees, small 
scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas are frequently found : 
the sting of the first, and the bite of the two last, would, 
of course, be very painful; but, unless in the case of an 
infant or person of diseased habit, no fatal effect would 
be likely to ensue. 

Of the insect tribe, however, white ants are the most 
injurious of any [ have met with. They are very nu- 
merous ; and wherever a quantity of dead wood is to be 
found, the white ants asser.ble. But they do not spare 
living timber; I have seen trees of large growth, appar- 
ently solid and healthy, filled with them : they have been 
perforated to the very top by the ants, and have become 
the habitations of millions of these pernicious insects. 
Nothing escapes them, or seems above or beneath their 
notice. During my stay at Glenelg, I was obliged to 
place all my furnjture and boxes upon glass bottles, and 
watch daily whether or not these marauders had com- 
menced their attacks: still I found the damage done me 
was considerable, They nearly destroyed a box of vaiu- 
able linen; the corks of all the bottles, not sealed, which 
were in some large casks, were demolished, and the con- 
tents let out; while the temporary floor of my tent, one- 
inch-and-a-quarter battens, was quite destroyed. 

Musquitoes are very numerous and troublesome in some 
parts of the country, and especially to new comers. At 
the harbour especially, where there is an extensive mud- 
flat, skirted by mangrove trees, they are in myriads. 
Cultivation, however, and the removal of dead timber, 
soon drives them away toa place where they may remain 
undisturbed, 

In giving advice to emigrants, he says— 

You will find it expedient to purchase jugs and vessels 
in which liquids and stores are kept, with covers to 
them; the number of flies which seem to claim a right 
to everything consumable by man, is extraordinary ; and 
not only economy, but common cleanliness, requires pro- 
tection from the persecution of these marauders. The 
large meat-fly of Australia, be it known ta you, instead 
of depositing the germ of maggots, deposits them actually 
living ; in order to preserve meat, therefore, hot, cold, 
cooked or uncooked, for a single day, go to a Wires 
worker’s and purchase some wire-gauze dish-covers, and 
some pieces of strong but close wire-work, sufficiently 
large for the manufacture of a commodious safe on arri- 
val out. 

The country is not, so far as we see, much 
annoyed with venomous reptiles, though they are 
found. Guanas and lizards are common, but they 
are harmless. ‘The large kangaroo and the emu 
are already retiring. The wild turkey, or bustard, 
is still found, and quails and wild ducks are 
rather plentiful. This, however, does not appear 
a country of game. Fish are found near Adelaide, 
but not in plenty or variety. ‘This source of 
comfort and sustenance is, however, still nearly 
unknown, and it may turn out more productive. 
Cockles and mussels have been found in abun- 
dance near the harbour, and also a few oysters. 
In the Torrens, the only fish is a small delicate 
fish like a smelt. 

In this colony, the vine may thrive ; and cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, rice, the sugar-cane, the tea- 
plant, may be cultivated at some future period. 
Indian-corn and wheat crops may, to a certain 
extent, be relied upon ; but, in the meanwhile, 


the great staple commodity is grass, and nothing 
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else is sure. If sheep-stock and cattle do not thrive 
as well as, or better than in New South Wales 
or Van Dieman’s Land, the immediate prospects 
of the colony are gloomy. Mr Wade, the gentle- 
man referred to as authority by Mr Gouger, on 
the question of the soil, is decided on the super- 
iority of the new settlement, in these important 
cases. He says— 


Men of capital would also find it advantageous to 
settle their flocks and herds in South Australia. I feel 
confident that the return on such beautiful pasturage 
would be considerably greater than here, They can also 
secure good stock-runs in advantageous situations. They 
would certainly have to pay £1 per acre for what they 
wish to purchase, or rather subscribe that sum to the 
labour-fund, as the produce of the land-sales is all ex- 
pended in carrying labourers from the mother-country ; 
where arrangements are making for sending a sufficient 
supply of useful servants, under thirty years of age. 
Then, again, the stockholder has the privilege of holding 
1,280 acres of the unoccupied land, at a rental of £4 per 
annum, for every 80 acres he purchases, This privilege 
is given to buyers of land only, none but buyers being 
allowed to occupy grazing land. 


It is not said how long the Commissioners are 
to continue this great privilege, though we hear of 
three years and a renewal, the preference to be 
given to the old tenant ; and it is probable, they 
will not have much reason to withdraw the in- 
dulgence for a considerable time. We submit “to 
stock and store-farmers” this passage from Mr 
Gouger. If the quantity of land that he fixes, 
(four acres) for the subsistence of a sheep, be a 
just estimate, it gives a quite new view of all 
Australian farming. He is contending for the 
superiority of his own colony, and reasons thus: — 


} It has been urged by some that this mode of disposing 
of public land is nothing but a species of sale at a very 
high price, and that land can be got at a much lower 
rate in other colonies. In reply to this argument I offer 
the following facts relative to the only other British 
colony of which I have personal knowledge, Van Die- 
man’s Land, I leave out of this question now the pur- 
pose to which the purchase-money of land is applied, 
because, though in the case of Souch Australia the money 
is returned in the form of imported labourers, in Van 
Dieman’s Land colonists are brought to the settler’s 
door by application to the government, In South Aus- 
tralia, land of the first quality is to be had in the 
greatest abundance by the payment of £1 an acre to the 
emigration-fund: of this land, upon comparison with 
much in Van Dieman’s Land of the very best kind, two 
acres in a state of nature will be required to keep one 
sheep; in Van Dieman’s I.and no such land is now to 
be obtained of the Government; it is all appropriated; 
and of that which is now open, four acres would be re- 
quired to keep one sheep. I speak upon this point, not 
only from my own observation, but upon the concurrent 
testimony of some of the oldest colonists and best judges 
in Van Dieman’s Land. Again, in South Australia, 
land, peculiarly valuable by situation, can be obtained 
of the commissioners at the same rate as country land ; 
in Van Dieman’s Land it is now impossible to get any 
suburban or town lots without paying a very high price. 


But Mr Gouger forgets that lots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hobart Town or Launceston, if higher 
in price, are of rather more value than in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of Adelaide, and 
are likely for a long time to remain so. He con- 
tends, on another ground, that the higheast-priced 
land is in reality the cheapest, as the fertility 
of the soil (in South Australia) gives two to one 
against Van Dieman’s Land, Mr Gouger, in dis- 





cussing the best way of employing capital, so as 
to obtain the most profitable return, considers, 
among other things, sheep-stock as one of the 
best. Taking the rate of increase of the flocks 
from that of Van Dieman’s Land, which, how- 
ever, he regards as far inferior to what South 
Australia, with its fertile soi! and fine climate, 
must yield, he shews very flattering results, as 
likely to be obtained even in the infancy of the 
settlement. As we are convinced that, unless 
sheep, or rather wool, become the great staple, 
there can be no prosperity for the colony for 
generations, if ever, we submit these details 
fully to our readers :— 

I have shewn this statement to some of the leading 
graziers in Van Dieman’s Land, and they all agree that 
the data are under, instead of being beyond the facts. 

In this calculation, the increase is taken at the rate of 
80 per cent. per lambing season, and seven lambing sea- 
sons are supposed to take place in five years: the loss by 
natural and accidental deaths is calculated at five per 
cent. per lambing season. No deduction is here made for 
the expense of management, the produce in wool fully 
covering this outlay. The original purchase is supposed 


to be 500 ewes, 
First Season. 
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Thus, at the end of five years, the 500 sheep originally 
imported, would have increased to 1,477 ewes, 1,182 
lambs, and 1,602 wether sheep; giving a total of 3,088 
sheep, and 1,182 lambs, I shall not carry on this state- 
ment to money results, but this can be done by any one 
who chooses to calculate it. The cost of fine-woolled 
ewes, two and four teeth, in Van Dieman’s Land, in 
January 1838, was about 18s, each, and the net cost of 
freight to South Australia from Launceston is about 10s. 
a-head. 

A Van Dieman’s Land grazier will pronounce this 
calculation crude. He would smile, for instance, at my 
giving all the value of the wool for the expense of man- 
agement; and he would ask why the wethers should not 
be sold from year to year, and ewes bought with the pro- 
ceeds, whereby the increase would be naturally much 
greater; but I have been content with shewing what the 
profit is upon the lowest calculation and inferior manage- 
ment. At your leisure, you can add to the computation 
I have made the extra profit arising from selling males 
and buying females, without being afraid of building 
castles in the air. 

Oxen and cows, again, are a very fruitful source of 
profit, and the luxuriant pastures around Ad -laide keep 
them always in excellent condition, I am by no means 
going beyond the fact when I declare that oxen in South 
Australia, worked hard up to the day of their being 
slaughtered, make as good beef as the best I have tasted in 
Van Dieman’s Land, and quite equal to any commonly 
sold in the English shambles. Pigs maintain themselves, 
and get fat, in the swamps by Glenelg, without any care 
being bestowed on them: they are increasing very rapidly 
throughout the province, and some very good breeds have 
been introduced. 

Poultry of all kinds succeed very well, and are increas- 
ing fast. 


Those who are curious or interested may com- 
pare the above with Captain Sturt’s calculations. 
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We may here notice a fact most important to the 
welfare of the colony, which has occured since Mr 
Gouger wrote his letters :— 

Some enterprising settlers of New South Wales have 
driven over from that colony to Adelaide a herd of oxen: 
three hundred and fifty head of cattle arrived safely with- 
out the loss on the road of one animal. The road thus 
discovered will now speedily become the track of flocks 
of sheep and herds of cattle from the overstocked market 
of Sydney to South Australia; and the consequence will 
be, that animals for the knife will be provided at low 
cost, while fine-wooled sheep will easily be brought to the 
colony at low prices, 

This is undoubtedly a satisfactory incident. 
We set less store by the fact of thirteen colonial 
ships being at one time seen in the harbour of 
Port Adelaide, as, although they were trading to 
the colony, there could not be permanent trade 
for them. 

Besides the Commissioners—the sole pro- 
prietors or trustees of the colony—there is in 
the province a rival interest, or another interest, 
The South-Australian Land Company—a body of 
commercial speculators in England, who already 
hold one-seventh of all the country-land sold in 
the colony, and a sixth of the town sections, 
These wholesale dealers started at once as bank- 
ers, whale-fishers, ship-builders, store-keepers, 
store-farmers, and dealers in everything. Their 
whaling has hitherto failed, and also some other 
of their multifarious callings; and the Com- 
pany are now contented with their profits as bank- 
ers, (in which capacity they may become useful, ) 
and as extensive land-owners and ship-owners. 
They seem enlightened landlords. ‘They give en- 


couragement to tenants of small capital, and offer | 


leases, They assist tenants (for a considera. 
tion—ten per cent., the legal rate of interest in 
the colony,) with loans to build homesteads and 
purchase stock. One good feature of these Ab- 
sentee Australian lords of the soil, is, that the ten- 
ant may purchase his farm at any time during the 
currency of his lease, at a price stipulated at its 
commencement, ‘The leases are for twenty-one 
years. Probably this Great Kangaroo Company 
now find that they have enough: of land and to spare. 
However, as their interests are closely bound up 
with the prosperity of the colony, their influence 
and enterprise must be of great use in the be- 
ginning of the settlement. For it is still only 
beginning ; and there cannot be too much caution 
employed by persons of capital, meaning to be- 
come settlers, in committing themselves to the 
chances of its still doubtful fortunes. The ex- 
clusive system, and the high price of land, makes 
it almost impossible for labourers to become pro- 
prietors. It was, indeed, an original object with 
the Commissionersto guard against smali proprie- 
tors, and at once to establish, if not castes, classes. 

The inducement of high wages, held out to 
labourers to become emigrants, if not altogether 
fallacious, we consider extremely equivocal. 
A few clever and active artisans, when anything 
is going forward, do make great wages ; but the 
rate is very fluctuating ; and provisions, from the 
mere circumstances of the infant colony, although 
there were no jobbing and monopoly, are exces- 
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sively dear, relatively to the highest rate of wages, 
and to prices in the older colonies, This must be 
for a time; but the evil will diminish. Mr 
Gouger states that when he was in Hobart Town 
in February 1838, “‘ the emigrant labourers, who 
arrived from Ireland, could find no employment ; 
and the streets of Hobart Town were accord- 
ingly as much infested with beggars as any town 
in France.” In some parts of Van Dieman’s 
Land, labour is cheaper than in England ; while 
in other parts it is much higher. But, if emi- 
grant free labour is thus plentiful, the complaint 
of the evils of convict labour is removed, as the 
settlers need no longer employ convicts. Emi- 
grants for South Australia, if to be taken out at 
the expense of the emigration-fund, should be 
bona fide labourers, not handicraftsmen or arti- 
sans, though those possessing the common and 
necessary trades, as shoemakers, carpenters, 
tailors, masons, &c. &c., are, we believe, tole- 
rated, if not welcomed. They must, if possible, 
be married, and not under fifteen nor above 
thirty, though this last rule has been relaxed. 
A good feature of the scheme is, that the num- 
ber of the sexes should be as nearly as possible 
equal, so young single women may go out if 
under the protection of their friends. Children 
above one year are to be paid for. But there is 
some talk of relaxing this rule too. The colony 
requires young recruits and great encouragement. 
The free emigrants receive the necessary atten- 
tion on landing from an agent ; and employment 
is provided for them until they are hired by the 
private settlers. Mr Gouger frankly warns this 
class against indulging absurd expectations about 
their condition in the colony. There, labouring 
men must live by the sweat of their brow, as 
everywhere else. Disappointment, and its attend- 
ant, discontent, if not idleness and dissipation, are 
sure to follow the downfal of the towering hopes 
of finding a new Cockaigne, a Lubberland, where 
the fowls fly about ready roasted, crying, ‘‘ Come, 
eat me.” Imaginations of a similar kind are apt 
to affect the fair sex, of which Mr Gouger relates 
this diverting instance. 

There is a standing joke in Adelaide against a young 
woman, who, having married just betore she left England, 
got, during the voyage, ceitain elevated notions of her 
newly acquired dignity, Onthe emigrants from her ship 
landing, « gentleman walked down to Glenelg to hire a 
servant, and, seeing this person standing on the beach by 
her boxes, he walked up to her, and, after talking a little 
about the voyage, asked “‘if she was engaged?” “ En- 
gaged,”’ said she, with a simpering yet modest smile, “ I 
am married, sir?” “Oh! my good girl,’”’ rejoined the 
inquirer, “I beg your pardon, I, too, am married, and 
certainly did not mean the kind of engagement you sup- 
posed. I want a servant, and wish to knew if you are 
hired.” ‘ Hired, indeed |”? said she, in a very altered 
tone, and bridling up to her full height, ‘do you think / 
mean to work, then ?—no, indeed, my husband will never 
allow that; he will keep me.’’ The event, however, has 
not justified the prophecy; and, having recovered her 
senses, she now works hard. Colonization is hard work ; 
and no one, unless possessed of a considerable capital, 


ought to think of going to a new country, unless he is 
disposed to put his shoulder to the wheel in good earnest. 


The consequence of a sudden and great rise 
of wages, is often idleness, and rum and spirit- 


drinking ; which, according to the Secretary, 
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flourish quite as luxuriantly in this choice 
community, as in the old penal settlements. 
Mr Gouger is forced, reluctantly, to own that 
there is more drinking of the demoralizing 
kind in his own settlement than in the others, 
“ In Adelaide,” he says, ‘‘a dozen drunken peo- 
ple, mariners and labourers together, are to be 
found daily at those dens of iniquity, the gin- 
shops. In Van Dieman’s Land, (and I draw the 


contrast with great sorrow,) during a three | 


months’ residence, I have not seen a half dozen 
men intoxicated.” But a dozen mariners and 
labourers could not keep even one Adelaide gin- 
shop in brisk trade ; and we hear of many such 
‘dens’ in the young colony, and apprehend that 
there is, at the outset, not a much higher rate of 
morality in the new than in the old settlement, 
nor much difference between the free emigrants 
of South Australia, and the emancipists and ex- 
pirees of Van Dieman’s Land. This last colony, 
however, is in a more healthful moral condition 
than New South Wales. The criminal sessions 
are held quarterly at Adelaide. While Mr James 
was there, (who has lately published a work 
upon South Australia, which we have not yet 
seen,) fourteen criminal convictions, as we learn 
by the newspapers, were obtained. Some of the 
persons convicted were banished to Van Dieman’s 
Land! and one man was executed, under circum- 
stances dreadfully revolting. His crime was 
shooting at and wounding the sheriff. He appears 
to have been a desperate character—and, pro- 
bably, in the circumstances of the society, his 
execution may have been justifiable ; but, alas! 
for such a necessity so early in the history of this 
pet and pattern colony. And what are we to 
conclude of a population of about 2500, very 
carefully selected, which already affords a crim- 
inal calendar like the above? 

As to the prospects of working men in the new 
settlement, we should imagine that, for labourers, 
there may be a very considerable demand ; and 
also room for a smali number of the ordinary 
handicrafts, and even for a few glaziers, plumbers, 
and such like callings. But it must be evident 
that, in a population so small, leaving out that 
the wealthier part, at least, bring full supplies 
from England, there cannot be much demand; and 
that an artisan who finds over employment for a 
time, may shortly fail of work. ‘ Labourers,” 
eays Mr Gouger, “ of all kinds are wanted ;” and 
“shepherds, especially from the Highlands, 
would obtain high wages.” But shepherds have 
high wages at home, or equivalent advantages. 
In speaking of wages in all of these colonies, the 
public hear always of the prizes, and seldom of 
the blanks ; or rather, in this lottery, it seems all 
prizes and no blanks. Mr Gouger treats the 
matter with candour in his own particular case, 
though his general assurances may be too flatter- 
ing. Forsome months, he gave to six men “ ac- 
customed to all kinds of colonial labour—such as 
clearing land, grubbing of trees, fencing, and gar- 
dening—6s. a-day.” But, he adds, “‘ These were 
skilful men, and each worth two of those just 
landed from England, They were all Irishmen.” 











And 6s. a-day must, no doubt, have been deemed 
immense wages to an Irish labourer, dear as 
potatoes and all kinds of provision were then in 
Adelaide. Mr Gouger says that they are not 
dear; but many will take leave to differ from him 
who read his rates :-— 

Provisions are by no means dear: excellent beef and 
mutton are always to be obtained jer 1s. a pound ; salt beef 
and pork for about 9d.; kangaroo, 9d.; wild ducks, Is. 
each; quail, Gd. ; snapper, about Gd. a pound ; and other 
fish in proportion. Fresh butter is 2s. 6d,, and salt but- 
ter ls. 6Gd.; milk, 10d. a quart; flour, 55s. the barrel of 
19Glbs. ; sugar, Gd., and tea, 3s, Gd. and 4s. 

With so many colonial ships in the harbour, 
and Van Dieman’s Land so near, to look to no 
other quarters, we cannot understand why flour, 
salt beef, and pork, and the unexcised commo- 
dities of tea and sugar, and soap, should be so high. 

In those letters from emigrants which Mr 
Gouger brought to England to their friends and 
relations, the rate of wages and the price of 
provisions are frequent topics. One steady man, 
named Simons, a blacksmith, who, from the 
nature of his trade, has prospered exceedingly 
at Adelaide, gives a rather interesting account 
of his progress, He sets out by complaining 
loudly of the conduct of the captain, surgeon, and 
superintendent of the ship in which he went 
out: but Mr Gouger affirms, that this must be 
a solitary case, and it may fairly be supposed 
that the Commissioners and their agents will try 
to ensure good treatment to those they are 
bringing out. Simons writes— 


Good labourers, of any description, are now getting 
5s. 6d, to 6s. per day, and they were and are very much 
wanted: tradesmen can get 10s, per day ; but most that 
ig Wanting is carpenters, bricklayers, and masens, I 
can earn myself £1 per day, and not work so hard as I 
did in England for 7s. Beef and mutton is plentifully 
supplied by the commissioners at Is, per pound ; pota- 
toes is very dear at present ; but the next season I expect 
they will be cheaper than they are in London, as they 
grow very fast, as likewise do most vegetables. Fowils 
breed three or four times a-year; all cattle breed very 
fast, so that we may expect meat soon to be very cheap, 
Shoes is exceedingly dear ; clothes is much cheaper than 
we could expect. Parrots and cockatoos are plentiful, 
which are excellent eating ; there is plenty of kangaroo, 
but very shy, as likewise is emus, turkeys, geese, and 
ducks. 

Dear brother and sister, if you can rely on my word, 
I would advise you to come out to Australia, where you 
will better your condition tentold, as also would James 
Tupper, as he could by shingle-splitting earn £1 a-day, as 
itis an article of great consumption. Flease to infora 
your mother if she will send R, Tupper out, Mr Gouger, 
the bearer of this letter, will bring him out with him, and 
I promise to do the best in my power for him, I have 
bought an acre of land in the city of Adelaide which coat 
me £8, which is now worth £50, without anything 
being done to it, and land of every description is increas- 
ing in price every day. We have now got a comfortable 
stone cottage and a good shop, with two fires constantly 
a-going, and a good garden weil stocked with vegetables. 
My brother is now at work with me, and is deing very 
well, 

This is one of the great prizes. A man 
named Cronk—who was probably skilful in co- 
lonial matters, as he had previous experience in 
both the other colonies, and seems to have been 
employed at Adelaide to negociate with the 
Aborigines—writes thus— 

Dear kindred, I do not know what sort of account 














more, that there is every promising prospect of a flourish- 
ing colony. The tewn is improving very fast, and we 
have not had to undergo one-half of the inconveniences as 
I expected we should, for we never have been short of 
provisions yet, for the vessels are continually coming from 
Sydney, Van Dieman’s Land, and other places. We 
have some large flocks of sheep, and herds of bullocks and 
cows, also horses ; and vessels still coming in with stock 
and provisions. The land produces very fine rich grass, 
of various sorts; the town is beautifully situated on two 
spots of rising ground, with a strong running stream of 
water through the centre, which runs all the year round. 
The town is surrounded by large plains. The people 
that has made gardens, their crops has turned out very 
fair crops; I have seer. small spots of wheat and oats, 
looks remarkably well at present. Any person coming 
out here can never regret it, for labour will always be in 
full demand, and I hope I shall have the pleasure of see- 
ing my brothers and relations out here, I have one acre 
and a quarter of land in the town, which will become 
very valuable in the course of a few years. My master 
gave £5 per acre, and I have been offered £80 for it; 
but I refused to sell. I sold three-quarters of an acre, as 
I purchased for £10 per acre, I sold for £23 a few days 
after. Labour of every kind is in full demand. Wages 
here is, for labouring men, about 30s. to 36s. per week ; 
mechanics, from 50s. to 60s. per week. Price of provi- 
sions; fat beef and mutton, Is, per pound ; salt pork, 
10d. ; butter, 2s. ; fresh butter, 3s. ; sugar, 8d. ; tea, 3s.; 
kangaroo, 9d,; milk, 8d. per quart ; beer, Is. 2d. to Is, 
6d. per quart. Dear mother, I hope yeu have received 
the letters I have sent you, five in number; for Lam in 
expectation of seeing my brother John, and William Gray 
here shortly ; also, a letter from you, The gentleman, 
Mr Gouger, has had the kindness to favour me with 
bringing these few lines to London for you, which he 
will be so kind as to send you a letter where he resides, 
as you can ask any question of the colony, and of our 
way of employment; and if either my sisters or brothers 
would like to come out here, he will have the kindness 
to give you every instruction how to proceed. 


There are letters now in England from emi- 
grants and settlers, of a very different com- 
plexion from the above ; but these have not come 
through Mr Gouger’s care, and we look only to 
his selection, professing to take the most favour- 
able view possible of the colony. The wife of 
one of the emigrants writes to her parents very 
circumstantially. Her husband had acted as 
cook on the outward voyage, for which he was 
to receive £5. At Adelaide he got into imme. 
diate employment as a butcher, at £2 a-week, 
with an allowance of fresh meat and a little 
milk. His employer was a store-keeper, for 
whose wife his wife charred. ‘lo those who 
love the “simple annzls of the poor,” Anne 
Cooke’s epistle will have an interest besides the 
information which it conveys. 

We had a most excellent man and perfect gentleman 
for our captain, and I must say the same by our doctor, 
which made things very pleasant on board. Our doctor 
was likewise very clever in his profession, which, I am 
sorry to say, | had occasion to prove, I Was taken 
with sea-sickness before we got to Portsmouth, which 
continued till within a week of our landing; for some 
weeks, I never left my bed, except to be lifted out to have 
it made; at the end of that time, my bed used to be laid 
on the deck of a morning, and I was taken up and laid 
upon it. Indeed I suffered much more than any other 
person on board, and we had a great deal of illness. A 
person of the name of Rush brought two children on 
board with the hooping-cough, which our little darling, 
Peter, caught, and suffered for two months on board with 
it, as it had such an effect upon his bowels, You have 
no idea of the miseries of illness on board of ship ; the 
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you have heard of this place : my opinion is, as many | dear little fellow seemed a great deal better the last 











week or two we were on board; and on Saturday, the 
2Ilst October, we landed, and everybody was delighted 
with his little tricks in the boat, as we came to shore; 
you might have taken‘a lease'of his life, to all appear. 
ance, but he changed poorly in the morning, about eight 
o'clock, and on Sunday morning, about six o'clock, he 
had a dreadful fit, and continued out of one into another, 
till Tuesday night, and from thence gradually sinking 
till Thursday night, at twelve o'clock, when he expired 
like alamb, My tears fall so fast, 1 can scarcely see to 
write at all. lendeavour to resign myself to the will of 
God, but nature will have its way; and it seems hard, 
after bringing him so many miles, to lose himnow, The 
doctor says it was the cough, and that his lungs were 
entirely gone. Dear father, if you could call and tell 
Mr Hutt, the mischief it caused letting those people 
bring such a complaint on board, as there was three died 
on board with it, besides my little dear, and there are at 


| least twenty bad with it now here, [ think they would 


be more particular in future. Notwithstanding all my 
trouble, I am now getting as strong and hearty as ever [ 
was in my life; the climate seems to have such wonder. 
ful effect upon my constitution, and indeed on everybody’s 
that conduct themselves sober and steady. The heat, 
yesterday, at twelve o’clock, was 100° in the shade, and 
for all that, your appetite is as sharp as in frosty weather 
in England. We seen to le always hungry, which 
proves the healthincss of the climate, Indeed, it is a 
wonderful country; a complete natural garden. The 
flowers which grow wild about, would shame many 
English gardens, and to see the trees and beavtiful ever. 
greens about the fields, it looks like a fine park. 

The provisions are at present very high: fresh meat, 
Is, per lb. ; butter, 2s.; bread, Is. 8d. per quartern ; 
sugar, from 7d. to 8d, per Ib.; tea from 4s, to 5s, ; 
pepper, 2s. per lb. ; soap, 7d. to 8d; coffee, 2s. per 1b. ; 
but wearing apparel would frighten you. Boots and 
shoes are dearer thananything. Men’s shoes, from 12s, 6d, 
to £1 a pair; boots from £1: 10s, to £2: 103. Women’s 
in proportion. Straw bonnets, £1: 6:., that would be 
about 8s. at home. {! shall do well by the thimbles, 
hooks, and eyes, and other things I brought out with 
me, as they are an immense price here; I have already 
sold some. I send this letter by Mr Gouger, a gentie- 
man who will be so kind as to call on you, and he will 
give you £5 from me, if you will be so good as to lay it 
out in the following articles, 

The articles wanted are strong leather boots, 
for both husband and wife, from a shop in 
Skinner’s Street ; worsted stocking shirts for 
the husband, and flannel petticoats for the wife. 
Their experience of the colony would not be 
much, as they came to anchor cn the 17th of 
October, and the woman’s letter is dated the 7th 
November. This “ always hungry” woman, upon 
her fortnight’s knowledge, urgesiall,her friends 
to come out. She was getting a pint of porter 
a-day from her mistress, while it was selling at 
Is, 2d, a-pot !—and she continues—“ Pray tell 
whoever thinks of coming out they must make 
make up their minds to be sober, as liquor, being 
so cheap here, it is the destruction of many here ; 
it is quite dreadful. Dear mother, I daresay 
you remember I am twenty-five years old to- 
day ; I wish you was here with me.” 

Mr Gouger cannot say quite so much for the 
sylvan beauties of the land of their adoption as 
romantic Anne Cooke. The trees he thinks 
‘by no means handsome.” The umbrageous part 
of the large trees is generally at the top. There 
is a yellow wattle of great splendour, which, 
when in flower, emits a most fragrant odour. 
There are also many well-grown and ornamental 
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shrubs. The beautifully plumaged and splendidly 
coloured parrots and small birds of the other 
Australian colonies are found here. 

There is a local necessity for the strong half- 
boots which Mrs Cooke ordered. Among the 
novel delights of the colony, there is one to be 
provided against, thus noticed by Mr Gouger :— 


The clothing required in South Australia is just what 
you have been in the habit of wearing in England, but 


add thereto some blue camlet or light white jackets, to | 
be worn during the summer season instead of a cloth | 


coat, A supply of leather gaiters and strong gardening 
gloves will be found very useful ; and you will in general 
find high-shoes or half-boots the best protection for the 
feet. ‘There is a kind of spear-grass bearing a bearded 
seed, which much inconveniences pedestrians during half 
the year, and for protection agaiast which gaiters or half 
boots are required. The seed is very sharp, and sticks 
into the feet and ankles with great pertinacity, unless 
they are well protected from it. . ° , , 

Brass and iron bedsteads are by far better than wood, 
and musquito-curtains will assuredly be required by all 
new-comers, Good mattrasses cannot be had in the 
colony ; you will not be sorry, I think, if you brought 
out a bale of curled horse-hair, and the tick to put it 
into; there are persons who understand upholstering 
resident in the colony. 


Well provided as the colony is with trading- 
ships and merchants, Mr Gouger orders his sup. 
plies of wine, dried-fruits, salted tongues, &e. 
half-yearly from the Cape of Good Hope, as 
the safer and cheaper market, and he advises his 
friends to follow his plan. ‘ Ironmongery, fur- 
niture, articles of dress, and haberdashery, are 
all very dear in the colony; do not, therefore, 
hesitate to take out with you a sufficient supply 
of these really useful commodities.” Draught 
bullocks and sheep may now be best obtained from 
Van Dieman’s Land, where there are excellent 
breeds. Really, what with the musquitoes, the 
myriads of flies, the live maggots, the white ants, 
the small snakes, the disease of the eyes, the na- 
tive dogs, (which are like wolves, and attack the 
sheep, goats, and poultry,) the spear-grass, and 
all the other natural agremens of the colony, it 
would require some special advantages. Mr 
Gouger points out one ; but it will, we fear, never 
be realized, as the law-makers must be the op- 
posing interest. It consists in organizing a 
scheme of finance, for raising the colonial revenue, 
not from excise or customs, but from realized 
profits, or by a property-tax, in fact. He esti- 
mates that, in town and country, £178,998: 16s. 
have already been realized in re-selling the lands 
originally purchased from the Commissioners: 
immense profits, certainly, and the world will 
have some curiosity about who have turned 
their silver or copper into gold! This balance 
(£178,998: 16s.) is, he says, 

The actual amount of profit gained by the pur- 
chasers of the town and preliminary sections, since the 
foundation of the province, a little more than a year, 
What a result ! To obtain the foundation of this pro- 
vince, the sum of about £60,000 has been expended ; it 
has already created within itself, property which would 
more than three times overpay the cost of its creation, 
But again here is a subject for taxation! Profit has 
arisen to individuals to an enormous amount, and ina 
very short time, by means for the production of which 
the gainers have expended no capital. Here is that 
“rent,” scientifically speaking, that accidental profit 
which has always been deemed, by economists, the very 








best subject for taxation, because it is felt by no one; by 
the institution of this tax now, in the infancy of the 
province, it will be relieved from all debt, and need not 
be encumbered, for the sake of revenue, either with excise 
or customs. 

Were this great and decided step taken now, 
in the infancy of the colony, its advantages would 
be incalculable:—but it will not. It would be 
setting a very dangerous example indeed to the 
people of the mother country. We, however, 
thank Mr Gouger for this liberal and states- 
man-like idea. ‘The government of the new 
province, which was at first what this gentleman 
justly terms unique, is now the same as in the 
other colonies ; though the extraordinary powers 
of the Commissioners are not to be touched. As 
svon as the population amounts to 50,000, the 
colony is, like the others, promised a constitu- 
tion, which may perhaps, when the time comes, 
have some popular principle. The same objec- 
tion cannot, at all events, exist which the Tories 
urge against giving the franchise in the penal 
colonies, as there is no convict population from 
which to obtain emancipists and expirees. It is 
not unlikely, however, that a few of the above 
characters are already flourishing in Adelaide, 
and supplying some of its most lucrative callings. 
The colony is secured against convicts, but not 
against those who have been convicts. 

It is needless to look too narrowly into the 
manner in which either the Commissioners, 
or those who placed the province at their dis- 
posal, obtained their titles; but we are compelled 
to think of what might be the consequences to the 
settlers of hostility from the aborgines, The 
most pleasing feature in the new settlement is 
the wisdom and humanity with which the natives 
have hitherto been treated. Still this is a ticklish 
and delicate point; and here exists a danger from 
which Van Dieman’s Land, though by wicked and 
disgraceful means, is now forever relieved. Upon 
that beautiful island, as large as Ire)and, there is 
now not one native of the original race! The 
last remnant of the aboriginal tribes, was, as we 
lately had occasion to notice, after foul treachery 
and violence had been done to them, sent to an 
island in Bass’s Straits, where more than half 
their number have already died, of, accord- 
ing to the evidence of the surgeon, Mr Barnes, 
given last summer before Sir William Moles- 
worth’s committee, the home-sickness — the 
languishing desire to return to their country. If 
the colony of South Australia can manage to be- 
have with somewhat less cruelty and treachery 
to the natives, than has marked the history of 
other colonies, they will nut only promote the 
security of their own settlements, but gain public 
opinion at home to their side. Mr Gouger does 
not set out in the ordinary style, by giving an 
ill name to the black dog marked to be hanged ; 
for he entertains no bad designs. Hitherto 
colonial Gealing with the aboriginal race in South 
Australia, is a picture that has no sanguinary 
shades. We have, therefore, sincere pleasure in 
presenting it to our readers :— 


About a fortnight or three weeks after landing at 
Glenelg, one of the settlers, who was out shooting, saw 














at a distance a native man and boy employed in making 
a fire; he prudently withdrew his sporting charge, and 
put a bullet into each barrel, in case of being obliged to 
defend himself. Having taken this precaution, he ad- 
vanced silently until within a short distance, and then 
laughed heartily, The natives immediately seized their 
spears; but,as he continued laughing, and held a biscuit 
to them, they put down their spears and approached him. 
They then embraced, and he succeeded in bringing them 
down to the settlement. Having early intimation of 
their approach, I went tomeetthem. The man appeared 
to be of about thirty years of age, and the boy about 
eight; both seemed intelligent, and, as far as my know- 
ledge of physiognomy went, anything but furious. As 
soon as they saw me, they laughed, and patted me on the 
back, which ceremony I, of course, returned; but, wish- 
ing to make them comprehend as completely as possible, 
that we wished to be friendly with them, I took a stick, 
and, holding it over my head, broke it, saying, “ Wom- 
bara, wombara no good,” upon which the man seemed 
perfectly delighted, and with great earnestness embraced 
me, The wombata is a weapon used in the native war- 
fare. We then went tothe government-store, where they 
were supplied with a second-hand military coat, cap, and 
trowsers each, which wonderfully delighted them; and 
on a lookingglass being placed before them, they were 
almost convulsed with laughter, This sensation having 
subsided, we introduced to them a new wonder; a pipe 
being given to one of them, it was lighted by a burning. 
glass: they looked above and below to find the fire, and 
seeing nothing but a piece of transparent substance in a 
wooden frame, they seemed rather alarmed, On this, I 
pointed to the sun, then to the glass and tobacco; but 
the pantomimic explanation was hardly complete before 
the native patted his chest in token of comprehension, 
laughed, and then looked at each of the party as if im- 
pressed with awe at our superior knowledge and con- 
trivances. They were then taken round the settlement; 
and as at each tent they got some small present, they were 
evidently highly gratified with their reception. They 
remained some days with the person who had succeeded 
with so much credit to himself in bringing them down, 


down their whole family. A few days afierwards, 
they reappeared, attended by their friends and relations, 
all of whom received the same useful presents and warm 
welcome as had their predecessors. Krom that time up 
to my leaving the colony, we were surrounded by natives, 


and not one instance of dishonesty or treachery on their | 


part, has occurred, 

The aborigines T have seen are generally a well formed 
and active race, differing in many important points from 
the accounts I have perused of the natives of New South 
Wales. They are also unlike those who once existed in 
Van Dieman’s Land. Once existed! Yes, in less than 
thirty rears, the black possessors of the soil have been 
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Chinese. Whale-blubber is a dainty lately added 
to their repasts, and they attend the whalers on 
the coast to procure it. They have the acute 
senses of other savage tribes, in tracking their 
enemies or their prey. They have no settled place 
of abode, but each family wanders over a space 
of miles, ‘‘ punishing aggression made on their 
boundaries by other families!” When the Com. 
missioner’s settlers shall come upen these bound. 
aries, the time will have arrived for testing the 
mutual dispositions of the colonists and the 
natives. Mr Gouger places them at the very 
lowest point in the scale of civilization, as regards 
the arts of life. 

Yet they are not incapable of advancement ; they are 
very observing and attentive, and have a degiee of shrewd. 
ness which might serve as an indication of higher talent, 
They are, moreover, very obliging, and they very willingly 
perform works for those settlers of whom they form a 
good opinien. <A little sugar, biscuit, or bread, is a 
sufficient inducement for them to bring wood, water, or 
stone for building, and several instances have occurred 
of ten or twelve of these poor fellows working during six 
hours consecutively for an individual for biscuit. With 
good usage they are exceedingly Cocile, and fortunately 
we have yet but once* had experience of them under 
other circumstances. 

Ile regrets that no effective general arrange- 
ment has been made for attempting their civiliza- 
tion ; but his own suggestions, and those he has 
given from other sources, do not meet the case. 
For what should our public service in those 
colonies require regiments of natives—like the 
Sepoys of India, or likethe Hottentots regimented 
to protect the frontier from the Caffres ; or more 
properly to assist the settlers in making hostile 


| aggression on the aboriginal races? For what is 
and then returned to the woods, under a promise to bring | 


nearly destroyed ; and in a few more, not one will live | 


to tell the tale. There are now, 1 am informed, but two 
women at Flinders’ Island capable of perpetuating their 
race ; and the proportion of deaths to births shews that 
the native population will soon be extinct. The progress 
of English colonization is marked by a trail of blood :— 
but this is episodical, and 1 gladly return to my account, 
with a feeling of pride, that, instead of being charged with 
cruelty, the inhabitants of my adopted country have, 
hitherto, acted towards the aborigines the part of a 
humane and Christian people. 

I have said the South Anstralian natives are well-pro- 
portioned and active ; I have not seen one deformed per- 
son among them; and they are not only generally 
healthy, and free from those cutaneous eruptions which 
8o often afflict savages, but the excellence of their consti- 
tutions enables them to throw off diseases, and to recover 
from wounds which would be fatal to Europeans, 

It is imagined the language of those savages is 
the Malay, but we think on very slender proof. 
Their weapons, and implements of hunting and 
fishing, are of the rudest kind. In feeding, they 


are nearly as omnivorous as the highly civilized 





a field-police ef natives required in South Aus- 
tralia, save to overawe the natives themselves? 
This untainted settlement, which prides itself so 
much on its purity, is not surely yet sunk into 
the condition of a penal colony, where to set 
a black native to catch a white thief, might be 
good policy ; and if the natives are not hostile, 
a very small police ought, for generations, to 
suffice to a population collected upon principles 
so favourable to morality. One passage of Mr 
Gouger’s tempts a smile. Itseems no legal pro- 
vision by purchase of land has been made for the 
aborigines—and he thinks this best. Those who 
may be assumed to have had some slender rights 
in the svil, prior to the grant. made to the Com- 
missioners, are not, from sound reasons of poli- 
tical economy, to have their wants considered :— 

No legal provision, by way of purchase of land on 
their behalf, or in any other mode, has been yet made; 
nor dol think that with proper care it is at all neces- 
sary. I can see no reason why they should not, ina 
comparatively short time, be made to understand our 
notions, and to depend upon their own exertions for 4 
livelihood, The field-police would be a good introduc- 
tion to civilization; avd I have no doubt but that it 
would be succeeded by their adopting, to a great extent, 
our habits and modes of life. At any rate, until it and 
other means shall have been tried and found fruitless, 
the enervating effect of specific legal protection should 
not be tried, 

We are not the least afraid that it will, But 








= In this case gross provocation having been given by 
the white man, revenge was taken by the black. 
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really to speak of the enervating effects of giv. 
ing coarse rations and a few clothes to those mi- 
serable beings whom the settlers are driving 
from their hunting-grounds and fishing-streams, 
is something beyond a jest. 

The commissioners have done one wise thing. 
They have made no reserve of lands for the 
Church, nor for any purpose whatever, save 
public roads. Mr Howard was appointed chap- 
lain to the colony by King William, with the 
moderate salary of £250. The Lord Bishop of 
Australia has already attempted to extend his 
pastoral crook and care to this gentleman, in 
the matter of fleecing him of a good part of his 
fees ; but the Bishop’s jurisdiction is denied, and 
his spiritual encroachments are said to be pro- 
vided against by the act in Council, appointing 
the chaplain along with the other functionaries. 


As there are neither Church lands nor tithes | 


in the colony, Mr Gouger hopes that Volun- 
taryism may be its principle in religious institu- 
tions ; and Episcopacy will assuredly not wax 
rampant upon stipends of £250 a-year. But 
Church fees, of which we hear, are as objection- 
able in principle as tithes. An Independent and 
a Methodist minister have gone out; and one of 
them is to open a school of the better sort, or 
boarding academy. Schemes, upon rather a wide 
scale, for ensuring universal and good education, 
are, we are told, in progress ; and a newspaper, 
though not, it would appear, printed in the col- 
ony, was established for its use, or to promote 
and advocate its interests. This opens up a 
dark chapter. Party spirit of the worst sort 
seems to reign with the utmost rancour in all 
these colonies ; but especially in South Australia. 
This much appears, even from the very cautious 
statements of Mr Gouger, the Secretary of the 
Colony. He owns— 

Our society is at present mixed and disjointed. That 
it should be wixed is no wonder, as the desire to emi- 
grate is produced hy so many causes, varying in different 
persons, according to their circumstances and habits. 
Society can be found here, therefore, of almost any kind, 
even from the very degraded, uy tothe most refined 
and gentlemanly. Of these two clas‘, and the many 
intermediate shades, I am glad to assure you that the 


great preponderance is in favour of the intellectual and 
good; and there can be no doubt that the evil passiens 


of the badly inclined would not have appeared in such | 


strong relief, had they not been encouraged by the only 
newspaper which the province at present possesses, 

One party of the colonists, the dominant party, 
are about to establish another paper ; but their 
protest against the organ which turned traitor to 
the views of the Commissioners, and the interest 
of the great Company, is far from satisfactory. 
The protesters, beginning with Mr Gouger him- 
self, are nearly all official men. They complain 
that “the great and leading principles of the 
colony have scarcely been alluded to ; while points 
which, for the interest of all concerned, should 
have been touched upon but slightly, have been 
brought prominently forward ; that, instead of 
such accounts of the soil, climate, harbours, and 
other natural features of the country, as could 
have been honestly made, and, if made, would 
have encouraged emigration, and given confi- 


_ to be developed. 
_ point, South Australia, we fear, very much re- 


dence to the numerous and wealthy proprietors 
resident in England, partial and garbled articles 
have been inserted, and investments in land dis- 
couraged rather than advocated.” This, with 
“anonymous calumnies” in every number, on 
public men, and so forth, finishes the charge 
against a print which, probably, told more truth 
than was at all times convenient, and perhaps not 
in the mildest way. It would, however, ill be- 
come us to condemn this unseen journal, as, even 
upon the shewing of the Secretary himeelf, and 
other eloquent advocates and trumpeters of the 
colony, we should be inclined, to a justifiable ex- 
tent, to follow its example; and, at least, to urge 
upon persons of capital, and especially upon labour. 
ers contemplating emigration to South Australia, 
the most strict preliminary inquiries, and the ut- 
most circumspection. Of the older settlements, 
it is so far satisfactory that we know the very 
worst ; while their resources are only beginning 
In point of morals, the grand 


sembles all new colonies. If none of its inhalhit- 
ants have been transported, some of them, ac- 
cording to Mr Gouger, have richly deserved 
that distinction. 

The heat of the climate in the new settle- 
ment, is an irremediable and permanent draw- 
back upon the happiness of life, admitting its 
superior fertility. Nothing can atone for the 
winged and crawling plagues of euch a region, 
when added to the unavoidable discomforts at- 
tending every new society. The high price of land 
will be of less consideration to many, thongh 
the difference between 5s., the price in New 
South Wales, and 9s. in Van Dieman’s Land, 
and £1, in this colony, is an important matter to 
small capitalists. To labourers, the high price of 
provisions and clothing, which, though it may be 
only temporary, and must give way if the colony 
thrive, is alsoa serious matter, in choosing a place 
of permanent residence. The narrow field of- 
fered to the industry of handicraftsmen by a/small 
population, is another capital objection. Half a 
dozen tailors too many, for instance, would, in Ade- 
laide, glut the tailor-market, reduce wages, and 
occasion great hardship to the craft. It appears 
to us that there is impropriety, if not wilful and 
cxcvel delusion, in the hopes which the Commis- 
ejoners, and the Company, and other colonial 
conrguies held out to working-men. In a series 
of letté..s:blished by, we believe, the local 
agent of the .xx.missioners, in The Stirling Ob- 
server, and reprintté. 2s a pamphlet, and one, 
by the way, containing many fallacious and 
highly-coloured representations of the new colony, 
we see that “a free passage is offered to all 
sorts of agricultural labourers, shepherds, bakers, 
blacksmiths, braziers, tinmen, smiths, ship- 
wrights, boat-builders, coopers, curriers, farriers, 
mill-wrights, harnessmakers, boot and shoe- 
makers, tailors, tanners, brickmakers, and all 
persons employed in the erection of houses, and 
their wives.” Now, say that, of the »working- 
men of Great Britain and Ireland, only twenty 





in each of the above callings, with their wives 
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and a child or two each, should volunteer for the 
paradise of South Australia, the accounts of 
which must unsettle the minds and excite the 
imaginations of tens of thousands, what would 
be the immediate consequence? ‘Their numbers 
would at once about double the population, which 
is still considerably under 3000 ; provisions, which 
are nearly all imported, and already very high- 
priced, would rise, and there would not be full 
employment, save fur the labourers, and a few 
handicraftsmen, What would become of all the 
superfluous bakers, tailors, glaziers, plumbers, 
harnessmakers, &c. &c. landed at once, not in a 
country like America, or even like the other 
Australian settlements, where employment may 
be found in one place if not in another? ‘The 
best that could be hoped, would be converting 
handicraftsmen, for a time, and probably a long 
time, into indifferent labourers, and with slender 
pay. This state of things is not likely to exist, 
for it is impossible that the Commissioners and 
the Company's agents can permit emigration to 
an extent ruinous to the emigrants. They will 
undoubtedly check the numbers, and apportion 
the callings of the applicants to the real wants 
of the colony ; but why send abroad, under their 
sanction, those delusory general invitations to 
all kinds of workmen? ‘The letters in the Stir- 
ling newspaper drew the favourable attention of 
Mr Hutt, (then the agent for emigration, and 
one of the Commissioners, ) who offered some cor- 
rection of trifling errors in ‘ these able state- 
ments,” which were accordingly, we are in- 
formed, adopted by the publisher in the pamphlet 
alluded to. The Letters were published in the 
spring (February or March) of last year, when 
almost nothing could be satisfactorily known of 
the success of the colony. We extract but one 
or two sentences. After complimenting Mr 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and Colonel Torrens, 
as originating the scheme, and pointing out the 
natural as well as the moral defects of New South 
Wales as a settlement, the writer, in eulogizing 
the new colony, continues— 


Here also, by a happy coincidence, the two indentations 
of Spencer's aud St Vincent's Gulfs, extending far into the 
interior, open up a large extent of fine land to water com. 
munication ; and across the offing, Kangaroo [sland 
stretches about 100 miles in length, abounding with ex- 
cellent salt, surrounded by seas the most favourable for 
the black whale fishery, and with harbours and every 
adaptation for commerce. Such is the situation selected 
for a great experiment, éhe complele success of which has 
constituted an epoch in the history ef colonization, This 
statement we propose to verify by an account of the pro. 
gress and present state and advantages of South Australia, 
in our next, 


What dependence can rational men place in 
the statements of a writer who thus early repre- 
sents the experiment as already made—nay, a 
year or fifteen months ago, as attended with 
“‘ complete success ?” Again, it is said— 


The first years of colonies have often been those of hard- 
ship and disaster ; but even the earliest accounts from the 
settlers of South Australia have uniformly spoken in so 
lively a style of the unusual concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, that we propose in the sequel to lay before 
our readers extracts from their published correspondence, 
as the best means of realizing the picture of the little syl- 





van community ; but, in the meantime, we shall proceed 
to explain the arrangements for entouraging and facili. 
tating emigration. 

Here details are given; and the statement 
concludes with this significant warning, “ But 
from the great increase in the value of land in the 
colony, it is quite possible that these terms may 


be advanced.” 

We will ensure settlers, at a small rate, against 
a rise in the price of rural land for several years 
tocome. <A few extracts of letters are given by 
the Stirling writer—the principal ones, we see, 
written by the same gentlemen-settlers who are 
among the protesters against the blabbing news. 
paper. A few of these we select, that the reader 
may compare them with Mr Gouger’s select cor- 
respondence. Mr Brown, the agent for emigra- 
tion, had not long landed, when he wrote in high 
confidence. The Deputy-Surveyor.General is 
equally pleased. These gentlemen far transcend 
Mr Gouger in admiration of the beauties and 
capabilities of the colony ; but a Mr Morphett— 
who went to act as agent for the absentee pro- 
prietors, who in London had “ bought a pig in a 
sack,” either to sell again with large profits, or 
to fatten, if that were found more profitable—is 
in ecstasy. He writes in February 1837, from 
Glenelg, a second township, of which little is 
now heard, and which is probably not progress- 
ing with much rapidity :— 

Since I last wrote to you, many and great have been 
the improvements which we have made in this land of 
our adoption. I have no doubt of the success of our 
colony, Our flocks and herds are on the increase—mer- 
chandises are ferwarded to our shores ; the Commissioners 
in England send us well-selected, steady, and industrious 
labourers. The residents at Sydney, Hobart Town, and 
Launceston, not only approve of our plans, but will aid 
us, and many will join us as emigrants ; and I hope the 
day is not far distant when the produce of our lands and 
pastures will be found in the marts of the mother country, 
It is almost impossille to speculate on the value which a 
Sew years will fix upon our land. Many who purchased 
from mere speculation, will find that their property will 
become a permanent support for themselves and families. 
The Jand on the eastern coast of St Vincent’s Gulf, ap- 
pears of the most beautiful and fertile character ; and our 
sheep-runs, in the neighbourhood of Adelaide, will be 
extensive and uf good quality. In a commercial position 
we shall be well situated, and the navigation of St Vin- 
cent’s Gulf is very favourable, In a few years South 
Australia will be of great agricultural and commercial 
importance 3 and the principles upon which this colony 
has been founded, will spread to settlements already esta- 
blished, avd many more which England will find it her 
interest to furm and encourage. This is the country for 
a small capitalist, with sober and industrious habits. His 
family, which in England is oftentimes an incumbrance, 
will be a fortune here; and he will attain a rank in so- 
ciety, which in England is rarely attainable. To the 
ladies of our colony we are much indebted, for the good 
humour and forbearance with which they bear the few 
inconveniences incidental to the life of a first settler. After 
the exertions of the day, we have the pleasures of society 
and conversation; and the delight which we feel in such 
re-unions is not surpassed by English entertainments 
Many of the ladies in England, who feel qualms at emi- 
grating, would not hesitate to join us, if they knew how 
small a sacrifice is made for future prosperity. 


At this period, the colony did not amount in 
all to 1200 persons. In May 1837, another 
settler writes from Adelaide :-— 

‘‘ The town is situated in an extremely beautiful spot, 
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and, perhaps, as lovely a one as any in the world. Thke 
situation is highly salubrious, and the climate most de- 
lightful. The harbour equals the London docks, and I 
am quite satisfied will be a most flourishing place of busi- 
ness in a few years. ‘The country is tolerably woody, but 
sometimes there are plains of ten or twenty miles extent, 
almost without trees, and having every appearance of park 
land, with splendid soil. The voyage has been very agree- 
able with nearly all the ships that have come here. The 
climate far surpasses France—there are no creatures to 
injure you. There is already very good society, and the 
colony advances rapidly. I pronounce it will soon be 
one of the finest in the world, if those to whom the de- 
velopement of the principles are intrusted do their duty 
and carry out the instructions of the Act of Parliament.” 
The Immigration agent, in another letter, dated May 
last, says —‘* We have now had nearly seven months of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


colonization, A finer climated country cannot be in the | 


world.” ° . ° ; ‘ ° ; . 
I have hitherto been living in my tent, and have found 
no inconvenience from the exposure to the weather, ex- 


by their mighty fiat, like that of Norfolk or 
East Lothian, though on a far grande: scale, 
they will retard the advancement of the settle- 
ment. Where labour is so dear, no capitalist 
will trouble himself much about agriculture, 
while his profits are larger, and his trouble less, 
in raising sheep. Whence, then, is the colony 
to be fed, if it is to have none of those useful 
pioneers of agriculture in every new country, 
yeomen labouring with their families upon very 
small farms, which are their own property ; rais- 
ing provisions for the neighbouring market, and, 
at the same time, in their children, a race of hardy 
and skilful husbandmen? 

The omnipotent Commissioners might, at least, 
have secured a peasant’s potato-garden upon each 


allotment. As it is, the agricultural labourer who 


cepting a profusion of dust in dry and windy weather, | 


and a little chilliness in the clearand covlevenings. Yet, 
even now, though so near our Christinas, we have weather 
more like the fine days of our early autumn, than any- 
thing like winter. Beautiful plants and flowers are 
springing up constantly, and we have had such a succession 
of them, that scarcely a day passes but some one brings 
us another new flower. A very important subject for 
congratulation is, that we had no disturbance with the 
natives. I frequently go to sleep with fifty of them lying 
Within ten yards of my tent, without a moment’s suspicion, 
on either side, and without losing a wink of sleep. They 
are superior tothe Sydney and Van Dieman’s Land blacks, 
both in appearance and intelligence. My temporary 
house is putting up. 

One letter contains a statement to which we 
entirely subscribe—* In this colony, every one is 
making a very large profit who has anything to 
sell.” That is, of course, anything useful, or, 
especially, that will eat. This person, Mr 
Stephen Hack, soon afterwards went to Launces- 
ton to purchase bullocks, which, when the colony 
must have been considerably under 2,000 (in 
October 1837) he says, were required *‘ by the 
butchers at Adelaide to the number of sixty 
a-week,” weighine 640 Ibs, each, and selling at 
Is.alb. At all events, the colonists must, in 
those days, have been well off in the article of 
beef; for here is about 19 lbs, a-week each, 
over head, to man, woman, and child, besides 
fish, kangarvos, cockatoos, wild ducks, quails, 
wild turkeys, pork, and salt provisions. Mr 
Hack says he could purchase and import these 
bullocks at from £14 to £15 a-head ; so, at sixty 
a week—supposing Peter Cooke's employer had 
partof the business—he was driving a good trade. 
“Cattle,” he adds, “ pay better than sheep in 
South Australia ;” and so they must, while stock 
is wanted, and while milk sells at 10d. a-quart, 
and fresh butter at 3s, a-pound. Yet, if any 
one be tempted by the immense profits of Mr 
Hack, we would implore him te consider their 
very precarious basis. The Scotch are too 
shrewd, the English too considerate a people 
to pin their faith to the statements of these 
heralds of the new colony; but credulous indi- 
viduals, here and there, may, nevertheless, be 
their dupes. 

Unless the Commissioners and the Company 
lay aside seme of their magnificent theories of 
creating a system of agriculture all at once, and 


can obtain a free passage to one of the other colo- 
nies, in which he may look forward to investing 
very small savings profitably in land—to New 
South Wales, where he may at this moment obtain 


' as much land for £20 as he can in South Australia 


for £80, and where there is no restriction as to 
the size of allotments, nor interference with his 
rights and management—would be an egregious 
fool to go to South Australia. We are, however, 


_ quite in the dark as to the restrictions imposed 


by the Commissioners; though, unless a man 
purchasing one section, or 80 acres, or two sec. 
tions, 160 acres, or whatever it may be, is tied up 
from dividing his freehold, either by sale or be- 
quest, there must soon be plenty of small farms, 
as in the other colonies, and, moreover, very dear 
small farms. 

To conclude this long paper:—For the in- 


_ terests of absentee proprietors—viz., capitalists in 





this country, speculating upon land at the other 
side of the globe, buying, as we have said, a pig in 
a sack, either to fatten or to sell at a high profit— 
we are not particularly solicitous. They can afford 
to let their capital lie dormant for a time, or even 
to lose it, if need be; but we would earnestly 
warn all persons meditating emigration to Austra. 
lia, whether labourers, tradesmen, or small capi- 
talists, and more especially those having fami- 
lies, to be on their guard against fallacious state- 
ments and direct perversions of the truth to pro- 
mote selfish interests. Every one of those colo- 
nies has its jobbers, advocates, and trumpeters ; 
and they all exaggerate, though none, just at 
present, carry the propensity so far as the indi- 
viduals connected with South Australia. That 
colony may become, in time, all that it is said 
to be already ; but, again and again, we would 
urge that very little is known about it. ‘The 
colonists themselves have given up some of their 
first high-flown notions. It was intended at 
first to settle on Kangaroo Island, which was 
then the terrestrial paradise ; but that idea wag 
vroperly abandoned, upon farther inspection of 
the place. 

‘The whale fishery has hitherto failed, though 
it may yet succeed. Harbours that were believed 
the best in the world Lave been found dangerous, 
and valuable lives have been lost in attempting 
to verify the rash conjectures of sanguine in- 




















dividuals.* The fact, that the province is not 
liable to the same parching droughts which 
have often proved most injurious to the older 
settlement, is not verified. The experiment, 
instead of *‘ complete success,” has not, in anyone 
branch, been fairly made, In adducing facts, we 
have not looked to the darkest side of the pic- 
ture. We have, indeed, seen nothing on the 
dark side, save by reflection in the admissions or 
inadvertences of the colonial advocates. We by 
no means despair of any of the colonies. Yet 
we should think small capitalists, with families, 
thoughtless and rash who adventured to this one. 
The land there will not fly away—nay, the land 
will nut rise in price for a long while; and the 
more matured settlements will be a safe step 
taken in advance towards the Southern or West- 
ern Goshen, to those who desire safely to establish 
a family, and on narrow means. ‘To those com- 
mercialadventurers and Jand-jobbers—those who 
are always ready to hazard desperate costs to 
sweep large stakes—we have nothing to say. Such 
characters, and sharks of a still lower description, 
are never wanting in new settlements where 
there is money going. 





Since the above was written, certain letters 
and paragraphs in J'he J'tmes newspaper, have 
drawn forth a statement from Colonel Torrens, 
the Chairman of the South Australian Commis- 
sioners. We- conceive it best to publish the 
whole correspondence, that the subject may at 
once be brought under the view of our readers, 
many of whom, in this quarter, are deeply in- 
terested in the fortunes of emigrants who can 
hardly yet have reached the colony. 

FROM “‘ THE TIMES OF 25TH OCTOBER.— 
CITY ARTICLE. 

These journals [the Sydney papers] contain extracts 
from the South Australian papers, ‘That colony is re- 
presented in au unfavourable light, and the Sydney wri- 
ters observe that they are disposed to think that * colon- 
ization bubble’? would burst ere long. The colony, it is 
asserted, was a prey to “ jobbers” both there and at home; 
the “ officials’ out there were imitating their betters here 
in a “ small way,” by *‘jobbing in pork, to the injury of 
the settlers, who are subjected to a competition in the 
market by those who ought to support instead of oppose 
their interests.” The same * officials,” too, it appears, 
were all out of sorts among themselves, * assaulting 
each other, retiring or being disinissed from office.” Al- 
together, the settlement seemed in a very confused state. 
In the meantime, the colonists were carefully advised from 
England that “ £200 could readily be obtained here [in 
London | for a preliminary land order, and £50 for a town 
section.”’ This, of course, kept up the spirit of land-job- 
bing in the colony, as probably intended, and, not to be 
behindhand, an account is given of the sale of a country- 
section there of 134 acres for £1000, being, however, si- 
tuate “close to the town on the northern bank of the 
river, hasa frontage to the proposed road to the harbour, 
is very excellent land, and one of the most valuable sec- 
tions in the colony,” a sort of description which would 
seem to shew that the mode of setting out things to the 
best advantage was as well understood there as here. These 
Statements, it may be observed, must be admitted with a 





* Agloom was cast over the infant colony by the mel- 
ancholy loss of its Supreme Judge, Sir John Jeffcott, and 
Captain Blenkinsop, and part of the crew of a whale- 
boat, in an attempt to explore the harbour of Encounter 
Bay, and the entrance of the Murray River, 
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certain qualification, as probably exaggerated by the feel- 
ing of jealousy with which the new colony was regarded 
at Sydney. 

The Goshawk, chartered by the South Australian Com. 
pany, had arrived at Nepean Bay, on the 14th of May, 
from Hamburgh, which she left in December, and the 
Downs on the 4th of January. She had on board two 
passengers only, and the servants of the company. The 
cargo consisted of ** provisions only,’’ it was emphatic. 
ally remarked. 


FROM “THE TIMES OF TIE 1ST NOVEMBER, 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Str,—Your paper of the 25th instant, contains two 
valuable pieces of information on the schemes of our 
colonization-mongers—the one on South Australia, under 
your city article, and the other on New Zealand. The 
unfavourable accounts from the former place must be 
very alarming to every well-wisher of his country people, 
whether approving or disapproving of the piracy of other 
people’s land either by his own people or by the autocrat 
of Russia. Permit me to claim insertion for the follow. 
ing extracts from a letter 1 Lave received from South 
Australia: to the veracity of the writer I pledge myself. 

D. L.N. 

“ Adeluide-town, June 2, 1838.——T his colony continuesin 
an uproar; the officials are quarrelling and fighting 
amongst themselves, whilst the emigrants are nearly 
starving. It is true the land has been allotted, but the 
Officials here hold so many of the best pieces of land that 
no fuither progress has been made, The expense, delay, 
and difficulty of clearing new land has caused the other 
(that possessed by the officials) to be sold at £150 to 
nearly £300 per acre; nor is the climate or land so good 
as was represented to us in London, indeed nearly barren, 
and never can pay the time, labour, and expense of culti- 
vation; in this we were most grossly deceived in London, 
and glad indeed would many be to get back to their 
native country, even to a ‘ potato and salt.” Many of the 
agriculturists have spent their means in waiting for the 
allotments, and ‘whilst the grass grows must starve.’ 
All necessaries here are exceedingly dear, indeed four times 
the price in Engiand, and, as it is all exported, we must 
submit to the unfair competition of the officials, who, ins 
stead of attending to their duties, are speculating for them- 
selves, The Company is the bane here, for by their means 
of buying up necessaries for an outrageous profit, we shall 
soon have spent all our money, and be reduced to 
labourers on their lands. I can give you no idea of the 
infamous proceedings here of the various persons connected 
with authority ; and, as to the ‘ allotments,’ it is a mere 
farce, a ‘jobbing,’ like your companies in England. We 
are reduced to entire dependence on these persons ; where 
it will end I cannot say, but I hope our countrymen will 
not be deceived to come out here, however advantageous 
it may be to the company and to the colunists)s My own 
occupation enables me toe be indifferent, in a pecuniary 
view, to all these things ; but I cannot look coldly on the 
misery which awaits the people here, grossly deceived in 
every respect, and ill-used and abused.” 


FROM “f THE TIMES’ OF NOVEMBER 8TH. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Str,—The Directors of this Company once more de- 
viate from their custom of disregarding anonymous 
letters in newspapers, to relieve intending settlers in 
South Australia, or the friends of persons already there, 
from alarm, in consequence of the unfounded statements 
of “ D, L, N.” in your paper of the Ist instant. 

The accompanying letter from her Majesty’s Coloniza- 
tion Commissioners merely states authenticated facts. 

The charges against the Company are beneath notice 
when the assertions of “jobbing in allotments” can be 
tested by another fact—viz., that the orders of choice were 
decided by lot, and the selections made from upwards of 
100,000 acres. 

Requesting the favour of the insertion of the present 
letter, and that from the Commissioners, I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant. 

E. J. WHEELER, Manager. 


19, Bishopsgate Street within, Nov. 7. 
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“© South Australian Colonization Office, 
Adelphi Terrace, Nov. 5, 1838. 

“ Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this day’s date, representing that the Directors 
of the South Australian Company are desirous that the 
Colonization Commissioners should reply to a letter 
signed * D, L. N.,’ which appeared in The Times of the 
Ist inst,, and which states that the soil of South Australia 
could produce nothing, and that the people were nearly 
starving. 

“In reply, I beg to observe, that, after the multitude 
of authentic letters which have been received from South 
Australia, from persons who are of known respectability, 
and who all concur in representing the condition of the 
‘vorking people as most prosperous, and in confirming 
the original statement of Captain Sturt, that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gulf St Vincent, Lake Alexandrina, and 
the Murray, the land is of the richest quality, the Com- 
missioners are of opinion that it has become unnecessary 
to reply to counter-statements put forth by anonymous 
writers in this country upon nameless authority in the 
colony ; nevertheless, the Commissioners will be ever 


time receive. The latest accounts from South Australia 
are confirmatory of its rapid prosperity. Despatches 
have been received from the resident Commissioner, dated 
May 23, stating that the Lord Goderich, the Canton, 
and the Trusty, had arrived at Port Adelaide with 382 
emigrants; and that mechanics, before they had time to 
get on shore, were offered work at 14s, a-day. Despatches 
have also been received from Governor Hindmarsh, dated 
June 12, by which it appears that 200 of the working 
people had purchased amongst them a rural section of 
134 acres in the neighbourhood of Adelaide for £1000, 
in order that they might build their own houses on their 
own land. When high wages can be paid for labour in 
a country which preduces nothing, and when people 
almost starving can purchase land with their surplus 
earnings, than the statements of ‘ D. L. N.’ may be 
worthy of regard. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RoBERT TORRENS, 
Chairman of the Commission. 
To E. J. Wheeler, Esq. 


We do not mean to comment on the above. 
That the whole land is nearly barren, is obviously 
nonsense, and the manner of selling it seems per- 
fectly fair. There may, indeed, be ruinous de- 
lays in a place where provisions are so dear as 


quickly to exhaust a small capital. The purchase | 


made by the 200 workmen, of £5 worth of land 
each, on which to build houses, is so far gratify- 
ing; but The Times, city article points out the 
true cause of the high price of this rural land, 
in its quality and favourable situatien. Next to 
the labouring people getting small farms and be- 
ginning to raise provisions for the market of 
Adelaide, the above must be satisfactory as to 
the prospects of working men in the colony. 
Still, for this class, the most satisfactory state- 
ment that could be published by the Commis- 
sioners, is, how much wheat and potatoes, &c., 


‘ 


| 





have been grown last year ; how cheap are bread, 
beef, mutton, butter, milk, shoes, &c. &c., be- 
come. Colonel Torrens cannot mean that all, 
or nearly all, the mechanics on board the trans- 
ports were offered 14s. a-day ;* but that sum, 
in the present state of the colony, would be re- 
quired by the artisans who have emigrated, 
though it should impoverish, if not ruin the agri- 
cultural settlers. In The Liverpool Albion we 
see loud complaints of the colony, and an ear. 
nest warning to working-men; while Colonel 
Torrens letter has produced a reply in The Times 
of the 10th, signed T. H. B., in which the old 
story is reiterated, and alarming new facts 
brought forward. T. H. B. does not believe in 


|“ jobbing” in the sale of lands, but he avers that 


there is great difficulty in getting possession ; 


_and, to many settlers, delay must be injurious, 
ready to communicate to the South Australian Company | 
and to the public all the information respecting the state | 


| 


if not fatal. He inquires of Mr Wheeler whether 


“a large proportion of the cattle of the colon 
and progress of the colony which they may from time to | —— ae ¢ vial wer 4 


| have not died from a disease called the ‘ rotten 


horn,’ for which no cause save the soil can be 


assigned, and for which no remedy has hitherto 


; 
} 
! 


| 





been discovered ?—and whether this circum- 
stance, together with the price of mechanical 
labour, has not reduced several persons who 


emigrated with £2,000 or £3,000, to the condi- 


tion of day-labourers ?” 

Although there may be exaggerations in the 
statements on both sides, there is more than 
enough, in the circumstances of the colony, to 
justify our exhortations to full and deliberate 
inquiry. If the Commissioners, and those inter- 
ested in the welfare of the colony, wish to retain 
public confidence, they ought not only to liberal- 
ize their scheme, but to shew, by specific state- 
ments, and not vague and general assurances, 
that it is the interest of emigrants to go in pre- 
ference to South Australia. 


* It is said that 14s. a-day is offered mechanics, If 


| the Commissioners will assure mechanics of 7s. or 5s, 








a-day,and the necessaries of life at a moderate price, or the 
rates of England, then we shall be glad to see thousunds 
ecubark for the new colony, We at this moment know 
of a Scotsman, a cooper, in Klobart Town, who emigrated 
at his own cost about five years ago, and who writes 
home to his relations that he can make a guinea a-day ; 
and many days he may have made a guinea. In the first 
eighteen months, he comfortably maintained a wife aud 
three children, and saved £70, which might still purchase 
a small farm, if he could not put his money to better use 
where interest is so high. But would any one advise a 
legion of coopers, or any one cooper, to go to Hobart 
Town in the expectation of earning asmuch? Certainly 
not. If, however, the choice lay between Syduey, Hobart 
Town, Adelaide, or Perth, we kuow the advice we could 
conscientiously give. 


—— ee 


FALLEN FLOWERS. 


Our child is dead !—strew o'er her grave 
The fairest flowers ; 

Emblems of hope she vainly gave 
Of brighter hours, 

I'll watch them while their bloom can give 
A passing breath, 

And think our child, while yet they live, 
Sleeps not in death ! 





But see!—their forms already fade 
Beneath mine eye !— 

Thus all things beautiful are made 
To bloom and die. 

Fair child ! fair flowers! how tranquilly 
Ye pass away! 

Would I could thus unconsciously 
Death's call obey! 
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THE KEEPSAKE, 

Tus Annual, with the sweet old English name, 
appears for 1839 with more than its usual ele- 
garnce and excellence. The plates are all good ; 
but a few are choice. The Countess Guiccioli, 
not the natural “ buxom par‘our boarder” of past 
years, but a bit of exquisite art, forms the front- 
ispiece. Is it Leigh Hunt, or Dr Granville, in 
his ‘‘ Spas of Germany,” who has disenchanted or 
desecrated the Guiccivli >—or how comes it that 
of her we are inclined to say— Get thee toa 
nunnery, if thou seekest to retain thy lingering 
empire over the imagination and the feelings.” 
Chalon has exerted himself to do justice to the 
languishing, conscious beauty, made up for having 
her picture painted ; and the plate is most deli- 
cately engraved. Still, something in better taste 
might have been hit ujon for the prominent 
design ina work of this natare ; and this Beauty 
we consider the sole blemish of an otherwise 
perfect annual. The vignette, The Corsair’s 
Isle, is light and lovely, as if touched with a 
feather from Ariel's wing. There are several 
charming landscapes, and some beautiful charac- 
teristic groups—Maida being one, and The 
Bridesmaid another. But the charm of the 
volume, in a pictorial view, is Mary Danvers ; 
a sweet, open-faced, real-looking little girl, in an 
easy, Natural attitude, and with the happiest 
expression, This charming print illustrates a 
tale such as is rare in annuals from the pen of 
young M.P.’s, It is written by Mr Bernal, in a 
very pleasing and unaffected style ; and incul- 
cates a cheerful, though deep and sound moral, 
in shewing the true and sure foundation of 
hnman happiness to be the love and the power 
of doing good. The Reefer will, however, be 
permanently the favourite plate in the volume. 
It is designed by Chalon. It will explain its 
character and excellence to say, that, on turning 
it up, unknowing what was meant, the instant 
idea was—the soul of Nelson is looking through 
the face of that boy! It isindeed impossible to 
mistake the expression of that intense /ook-out, 
which yet has something dreary in it; ** looking 
as if it looked at something” beyond that wel- 
tering sea and those calm heavens, 

The plate is gracefully and happily described 
by Lord Nugent, in the story which he makes 
the old Foretop-gallant-yard, of the Seahorse tell 
about the Young Reefer. The Seahorse had 
just been launched. It was the Foretop-gallant- 
yard’s first voyage, as well as that of the Keefer. 
Both were alike alive with joyous feelings of 
exultation and curiosity. It was when they had 
cleared Cape Finnisterre that they first came into 
contact. “ And never, now,” quoth old Foretop- 
gallant-yard,—as sound a bit of timber as ever 
grew in a Norwegian forest— 


“Can I sce the sun sinking, as it then was, in glory, 
amid the fiery streaks of a dappled sky, but I associate 
the emblem with that acquaintance so begun; recalling 


all that belongs to it, 1 know not whether in more of 
affection, pride, or sorrow. It was then that one of the 
young gentlemen, who had been sent on board as super- 
cargo at Chatham, and whose station was in the foretop, 
mounted for the first time the top-gallant-mast rigging, to 
view the Spanish land, Jit up as it was by the last wester- 
ing beam which shot level from the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic, And from that time forth, not a day passed 
during the voyage blow high, blow low, so that the ship 
could carry top-gallant-yards across, but the same visit 
was repeated morn and eve. The same small spare 
form clung to me, and gazed out upon the sea, as it 
were an embodied spirit of young Hope looking forth 
from a home of safety upon the futurities of life, as they 
lie smiling or rise contentious before him, Oh! many 
has been the bosom that kas pressed itself closely to me, 
when the younkers were lying out to reef or stow tle 
sail, or when some stripling was sent up aloft and alone, 
on duty, or perhaps penance. And, hoiding converse, as 
I have ofien done, with the beat of various feelings— 
sometimes the light upspringing of a carelesss and 
thoughtless exultation—sometimes the throb of a deep 
and silent sorrow, such as loads the heart from the 
hour when it bade its first and long farewell to those 
friends whom it had loved earliest and dearest, and 
to that home whose last glimpse, perchance, is fading 
in the distance—sometimes the high swelling of am- 
bition, a yearning after some bright vision of glory, 
deeply pondered and fondly cherished ; all this does make 
one familiar with the spirit, and almost with each paiti- 

cular thought, that movesand reigns within, But never, 
| never did I feel a young breast rise with a prouder joy, 
| than did that of this boy, on the day, about three weeks 
| after our departure, when, for his activity and diligence 
in his duties, he found himself rated on the ship’s books 
asa midshipman, a warrant officer in the service of Great 
Britain! And, for hours, even when not on watch or on 
other duty, when his meridian observations had been duly 
taken, and his log made up to noon, would he resume his 
old station aloft, sometimes perched upon the fore-top- 
mast head, but oftener leaning with his chest across me, 
half-supported by his right arm. I see him now as in 
those young days he was—his left hand holding his day- 
glass, his feet swinging on the horse, but his countenance 
steady and eager, as it bent forward to sweep the horizon 
round. Wasa landfall to be made ?—or had his glass 
just confirmed the suggestion of his keen and ranging eye, 
and was he taking a last look, to fix the bearings of the 
object which it was his pride to have been the first of those 
on the look-out to discover, and was he preparing to 
glide quietly duwn the rigging to the deck, and there, 
touching his hat to the lieutenant of the watch, report to 
him that, “if he pleased,” there was a strange sail hull 
down on the weather-bow ? In memory I feel that throb 
still, though now for more than thirty years that heart— 
but [ continue my tale. 





We should also wish to continue this well- 
imagined, felicitous sketch of Nelson’s early life, 
of the dawning of Nelson’s spirit—but it must 
not be. 

A lively story, turning upon the mutual in- 
conveniences of ayoung lady and gentleman being 
bothshort-sighted, is written by the Hon. Edmund 
Phipps; and a tale of horror—“< The Eve of 
All-Hallows”—by Lady Charlotte. St Maur. 
Mrs Shelley has contributed a heroic tale of 
high-souled Greece, and some small poetical 
pieces. “ The Prediction” is another good tale. 

From a poetical and imaginative story or poem, 
in prose, entitled, ‘“‘ The Marriage of Sion,” by 
Mr St John, we extract these flowing lines :— 
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WOMAN'S LOVE. 
“ Wherefore do we teil in youth ? 
Wisdom grave, confess the truth. 
Wherefore dare the battle’s strife, 
Deeming light of death or life ? 
Wherefore haunt the Muses’ spring, 
Or touch Apollo’s golden string - 
Or, in some ancient turret grey, 
Charm the drowsy hours away, 
By the spell of learned page, 
Full of precepts quaint and sage ? 
Wherefore watch the golden fires 
Wherewith Night her head attires, 
When, in silent state, she lics 
Above the cloudy, fretted skies - 
Wherefore in the crowded hall 
With mercenary fury brawl ? 
Or in wrangling senate sit 
And brandish eloquence and wit, 
To fire the heroic breast with zeal 
Unshrinking for the commonwea! 
Wherefore thus, in youth and age, 
Fret we o’er this weary stage— 
But that, by the wedded hearth, 
The loveliest, holiest spot on earth, 
Womin’s smile should meet our eyes, 
And gild with love our energies ? 
This, this is all the golden spoil 
We seek in life’s Oiympic toil ; 
And this, through wavering good or ill, 
The central power, attracts us still; 
We think, we climb, we soar, we rove, 
And all we ask is—Voman’s love !" 

But poetry, this year, is not the stronghold of 
“The Keepsake,” unless it be such poetry in 
prose as we find in Mr St John’s tale, and in 
* The Reefer.” A comic sketch, full of Spanish 
national character, is entitled “ The Pwo Blind 
Recgars of Segovia ;” and Miss Sheridan has 
given a slight, though one of her mest finished 


performances, in the sprightly journal of the 


time “ When I was bridesmaid.” With how | 
much life it opens, describing the delightful 


social duty of acting as bridesmaid, as the 
womanly, affectionate way of being Sccond to a 
fricnd!—and how cleverly are female caprices 


und vanities, and those airy nothings, lovers’ | 


guarrels, depicted in the diary kept by the 
bridesmaid. There is a gleam of the hereditary 
spirit, of that which produced “ The Rivals” and 
“Tie Duenna,” in this gay effusion. It is not 
very quotable ; but we must try one scene—— 
promising that Mr Devereux and Miss Alling- 
liam are heartily in love; that the young lady 
has even passed the era of flirtation 5; wud that 
the symptoms of the final stage, timidity in 
woman, triumph in her master—are apparent to 
the clear-sighted bridesmaid, when a flirting 
Spanish Don, and some slight pique at the lover, 
rouse the demon of coquetry in the lady’s 
breast. 

Wednesday, midnight—The Spaniard has been here, 
and has just departed. I wish he had never come. He 
arrived svon atter breakfast, and his maaner shewed the 
perfect confidence in his own merits and appearance, 
which provokes my dislike in proportion to its extent 


and success, His singing, guitar-playing, valsing, sigh. | 
ing, and love-making, directed to Miss Allinghaw, have | 
given her a fit of nonsense, and Mr Devereux a fit of | 


angry jealousy. The bright complexion of the English. 

man has been deepened with annoyance all day; and I 

did not think blue eyes could have tlashed such lightn mys 

a8 fell on the exquisite Don Raymon de Rivas. Tie 

Caballero saw and enjoyed the mischief occasioned by his 
NO, LX.—VOL. V. 
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gallantries; and dear, thoughtless Charlotte forgot all 
her recently acquired steadiness, and gaye way to a 
foreign new flirtation, a bride abbatu. 

The large party in the country house, where 

the lovers and bridesmaid were upon a visit, had 
got up Tableaur for their amusement, and, 
among others, one termed the “Surprise ;” or 
}eppo coming unexpectedly upon his wife at- 
tended by the Count. Charlotte personified 
Laura, and the Spanish Don her lover. He had 
previously asked Devereux’s consent to take 
this delicate part. The bridesmaid did expect 
Mr Devereux to be angry ; but matters were far 
beyond that point, and she became alarmed at 
the ominous calmness with which he said to Don 
Raymon—“ You have my permission, sir, to 
enact any character with the lady which best 
suits her taste.” 

The Tableaux were succeeded by waltzing, 
and much tender nonsense between the new flirts, 
though both secretly watched the pale, stern, 
calm countenance of Devereux—the Spaniard 
from gratified vanity, Charlotte with the mixed 
feelings of triumph and apprehension, The 
bridesmaid was glad when the Don’s carriage was 
announced, We resume the diary :— 


Thursdiy.—The lovers do not speak ; and I find both 
are too proud to be manageable by reasoning on their 
dissension. Charlotte had promised one of the guests a 
drawing of the Abbey for heralbum ; but, being Spanish- 
mad, this morning she drew for her a contra-bandista, in 
as ombrero, the very image of Don Raymon de Rivas. 
The album-kecper, with the well-planned innocence of 
an envious country miss, instantly shewed it to Mr 
Devereux, adding the warmest commendation of Miss 
ALingham’s power of drawing from memory. The same 
amiable person then asked Charlotte to sing ; and, as the 
latter is always crazy about some new melody, she sung 
one of Don Raymon’s valse-like songs, ending with the 
eternal “ ya, ya, i!” which, in Spain, supplies the place 
of our “la, la, ra!’ and the accompaniment she played 
in the disagreeable Spanish style, by striking the guitar 
strings backward with the nails, as the Caballero had 
taught her. More praises to Mr Devereux from the 
young country lady, as to Miss Allingham’s quickness 
at learning music! In the evening Charlotte said she 
was tuo tired to valse, when our worthy host wanted 
her to join the others; so she played for us all the even- 
ing. Mr Devereux sat apart with a book; and no 
salutation passed as the party separated. 

Friday.—Vhis is our last morning at the Abbey, as 
Miss Aliingham and I are to set out for London imme- 
ciately after breakfast. Mr Devereux has always dis. 
tinguished me by a most gratifying friendliness; and, as 
we happened to meet ¢(le-a-tcle befure the others came 
down, I had almost succeeded in bringing back some of 
his good-iumoured smiles. Alas! just as his brilliant 
teeth were displayed to reward my pains, we heard Char- 
lotte’s sweet voice singing in the conservatory, “ Una 
parloma blanca,” and she caine valsing down through 
the flowers to its chorus, * /ripili, (rapala.”” I shall never 
lorgive the Spaniards for inventing such stupid words; 
in fact, I shall hate this very pretty little song for ever, 
because it pushed down my castles, which were not built 
en Espagne. One of Miss Allingham’s gre.t charms, and 


| which raises her so immeasurably above the women here, 


is her perfect gentleness of manner, Her style is com- 
pletely usassuming—that sure criterion of good-breeding 
and good-sense ; and her brilliant conversation flows on 
in a sweet, low tone, and perfect repose of demeanour, 
which contrasts delightfully with the “ animated” 


country misses, whose active mirth only enlivens them. 


selves. Great was my surprise, therefore, when the 

brother of our Miss Marplot having expressed a hope 

that “ the gay foreigners in London would not make 
3X 








Miss Allingham desert her inglish friends,” she answered, 
in a sarcastic tone, that Englishmen were proverbially 
illiberal towards foreigners, through jealousy of their 
superior accomplishments; but English women, not hav- 
ing such a cause of jealousy, could do more justice to 
their advantages.”’ She left the room on concluding this 
ill-chosen speech; and Mr Devereux, as he went into 
the library, favoured us with a parting comment, “ that 
women were always taken with novelty and assurance ; 
the worse the more agreeable.” 

London, Saturday.—The belligerents exchanged 1 very 
dignified farewell yesterday. Mr Devereux was evidently 
anxious in the morning to end their differences; but il!- 
judged pride caused him to part from Charlotte almost 
as a stranger; while the latter, whose quivering lip be- 


trayed to me her feelings at their separation in displea- | 


sure, chose to express her longing ‘‘ to hear again the 
rattle of the dear London pavement.” We all shrink 
from the obloquy of being thought unfeeling; yet, when 
we feel the most, do we not affect levity to veil it ? 
And generally so successfully, that we are disliked for 
what we seem, rather than pitied for what we are. Ere 
we left the Abbey, I went into the library to replace 
a book, and found Mr Devereux alone writing. He 
yequested me to take the charge of his letter to his 
sister, the Marquesa, with whom he was desirous I 
should become acquainted. “I have urged her to be 
very intimate with Char with Miss Allingham,” 
he added, in an uncertain tone; “ at my sister’s house 
there will be an opportunity of confirming her Spanish 
taste, or of seeing through the imposing glitter of their 
manners.” 

“‘ The latter is sure to be the result,” I replied, 
“and then you will come to town. Remember you 
have been rather rigid and unyielding in this trifling 
matter, to which opposition has given false importance,” 
““ When she is quite convinced of her present mistake, I 
will but too gladly visit London,” he answered. “ May 
I trust to your warm-hearted nature to watch over my 
interest, and let me know when the happy hour arrives ?” 
I could not help assenting; and he bestowed upon me 
all the ** dear, charming, noble, amiable, superior” epi- 
thets, with which lovers laud an obliging confidante— 
and thus we parted, 

As we drove past the library, I discovered, over the 
wire-blinds, the richly-clustered chestnut hair of Mr 
Devereux, who had forgotten that his towering height 
would betray the watcher of our movements; and [ 
certainly saw a white handkerchief passed across the 
eyes of the proud offended lover, Hisindignant fair one 
kept her head averted from the house; but the bouquet 
in her hand received heavier and warmer drops than 
ever before fell on its blossoms, If, instead of being 
attached, these two people had hated each other, the rules 
of society would have exacted the most scrupulous good- 
breeding. It is only hearts kindly enough for deep af- 
fection, that make each other completely miserable. 

The sister of Devereux, the Marquesa, was 
married to a Spanish nobleman ; and, accordingly, 
all the caballeros in London frequented her house 
on her ¢tertulia nights. ‘There Miss Allingham 
took more lessons in Spanish manners or affecta- 
tions, to the infinite provocation of her friend, the 
intending bridesmaid. One evening, when, attired 
in the Spanish costume, Charlotte employed the 
usual high-flown complimentary phrases of that 
nation, and played off the pretty fan-exercise, 
and other airs of a Spanish belle, the lively 
English bridesmaid cried—*“ * How ill you play 
those castanets!—the rule is to execute, with 
three fingers, what is termed ‘‘a turn” on the 
piano, and then clic-clac your single notes to 
complete each bar.’ To shew da belle that she 





was imperfect in her Spanish affectations, I 
exhibited my own skill on those spirit-stirring 
pieces of ebony ; and the Spaniards, who have 
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extraordinary national conceit, were more pleased 
than if I had displayed an aecomplishment really 
requiring genius, but not originating in their 
country. The beau seated at Miss Allingham’s 
feet, paid me some extravagant compliments. 
My Tableaux acquaintance, Don Raymon, left a 
group of young men, to salute me, with—* Sev- 
oritas a los pies de usted.” And he called to his 
mustachioed friends ; and all the world hastened 
to the feet of an English lady who was as ac- 
complished as a Madridena! The caballeros did 
her universal homage. 

Miss Allingham’s especial flirt was Don Chris. 
toval de Cebada, a nephew of the Marquesa. It 
was he who was now seated on a cushion at Char- 
lotte’s feet; and, being summoned to sing, with- 
out changing his sentimental position, he took a 
guitar, and sang an impassioned air at the lady, 
who, though she afterwards waltzed, in the 
Spanish style, with all the Dons, still returned 
to Christoval. The bridesmaid thought of her 
absent favourite, Mr Devereux. She feared that 
the wily Marquesa, who had become quite foreign 
in her manners, was encouraging her husband’s 
Spanish nephew at the expense of her English 
brother ; for Charlotte was an heiress. We re- 
sume the bridesmaid’s journal. Her office seemed 
far enough off now, unless she had consented to be 
Charlotte’s second, with the Don for bridegroom. 

14th June.—Charlotte’s mania is becoming worse than 
ever. At the first tertulia I attended, she had only 
adopted the mantilla-veil and high comb ; but last night 
she wore also the basquina robe, with deep flounces of 
biack fringe, nearly to the waist, fit only for a Bolero 
dancer. Her fan was flourished most intelligibly among 
the caballeros, (I could not help saying they followed it 
as dray-horses do the whip,) and as each approached she 
began with—‘* Avhurr !” or * Ahi,’ and I requested 
she would speak to me at least in our native tongue ; but 
she turned to the handsome de Cebada, and, exclaiming, 
** Ahi! Christoval, que barbaridad !”’ valsed off in his 
arins. 

The bridesmaid in this extremity resolved 
neither to give up her friend, lose her lilac 
satin gown, nor yet wear it in the Spanish Am- 
bassador’s chapel ; so she summoned the lover to 
town. He came not; and Charlotte, after dis- 
missing Don Christoval, still flirted with the 
eternal caballeros, each in turn. She said she 
had refused Don Christoval, because, though only 
tolerated for his nationality, he had carried it 
too far, by partaking of an ollapodrida, after 
she had anathematized garlic! Such an act 
of treason the admired belle could not for- 
give. She added, that every one of these 
young men, notwithstanding their court breed- 
ing, had, on intimacy, evinced some vulgarity 
or coarseness which revolted her habits of re- 
finement. Don Geronimo was slovenly all the 
morning; Pepé she had seen take liqueur be- 
fore dinner; Jayme could not live without a 
cigar ; Raymon’s gallantry was obtrusive; An- 
tonio used snuff, and could scarce spell his own 
romantic name. The bridesmaid saw, by these 
mighty causes of disgust, that the Spanish mania 
was nearly over, and that, if Mr Devereux 
would only appear, an hour or two might clear 


up the misunderstanding, She continues her 
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diary on July 1; the season wearing fast away, 
and no wedding approaching. 

This morning I expressed to Miss Allingham my ex- 
treme pleasure that she would not marry Don Christoval. 


“ Marry! I shall never marry any one,” she said, in 
her gentle tone., 

“ And why not, Charlotte ? You have too much heart, 
under this slight surface of coqnetry, to pass through life 
without an attachment.” [A long conversation ensues, 
the bridesmaid concluding, ] “I am sure, if Mr Devereux 
were here, he and I” 


** But he is not here,” she interrupted, in a gentle yet 
proud tone ; “ and beso good as not to renew this subject.” 

The bridesmaid was, nevertheless, encouraged. 
When the lover chose to put off magnificent, 
and act the rational, there were very good hopes 
of tears, reconciliation, a wedding, and brides. 
maids in primrose satin—but, alas ! 

July 18.—All my hope of being second, as I wished, 
is less probable than ever! Would that all the Don 
Christovals, Pepés, Geronimos, Raymons, and Antonios 
were back again !—for there is a new hidalgo arrived 
this week, in whom I see more peril than in all the other 
flirtations fifty times multiplied by fifty. 

This paragon of Spain was tall, stately, with 
teeth of pearly English whiteness, though he had 
jet black hair, and an olive complexion, but also 
very bright, blue eyes ;—in brief, he was, at all 
points, a perfect cavalier. The bridesmaid was half 
in love with him herself, though loving a foreigner 
passed her comprehension. It must be so mad- 
dening to an English damsel, she thinks, to hear 
them come out with “ my sol,” and © my loaf.” 
The blue eyes of Don Pasquale must reveal the 
mystery to the reader, which neither Charlotte nor 
her second could penetrate. The Marquesa had 
aided in her brother’s plot, as if inspired by the 
genius for intrigue of a native Spanish woman ; 
and Charlotte, severely tested, came pure through 
the ordeal. Before July was out, the bride- 
groom placed a signet-ring on the bridesmaid’s 
finger, with the motto, “‘ Muchas gracias !” which 
his kind voice uttered with affectionate emphasis. 
He asked Charlotte, “‘ could she not repeat it?” 
But bridal disobedience commenced with her 
translating it into ““ Many Thanks,” as she em- 
braced her Second. 

And so ends this lively story, which has a 
double claim upon English gentlemen—first, as 
lords of the creation, “‘ superior men,’ bound by 
this very superiority to be indulgent to the 
foibles of fond, weak, coquettish women ; and, 
secondly, as pure ENGLIsH CLAYS, superior to the 
men of every other nation, whether as lovers, 
husbands, or anything else. 








THE DIADEM; A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 

This splendid, new, “ first-class” Annual is 
edited by Miss L. H. Sheridan, who formerly 
superintended “ The Comic Annual,” which she 
has dropped. The plates are of the ordinary cha- 
racter and style of the annuals, and the literary 
contents a sort of miscellaneous scrap-book or 
album, furnished by persons of quality and 
fashion, dead and alive. ‘The work may interest 
that particular class, and thus may make its for- 
tune ; otherwise, we should not be sanguine as to 
the success of this competitor in a field in which, 
to say truth, there is now little room. The 





editress complains of bad health, and the loss of 
valued friends—and the appeal will have its 
weight. Mr Campbell has contributed a ballad, 
of which the subject is an affecting trait in the 
life of Napoleon, which may have been true. As 
a favourable specimen of the Diademic poetry, 
here it is :— 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 


« T love contemplating, apart 
From all his homicidal story, 
The traits that soften to our heart 

Napoleon's glory. 


“**T was when his banners at Boulogne, 
Arm’d in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


‘“* They saffered him, I know not how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England's home. 


“ His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds, to Britain, half-way over, 
With envy; they could reach the white, 

Dear cliffs of Dover! 


‘* A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this sojourn would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer ! 
“ At last, when care had banished sleep, 
lie saw one morning—dreaming—doting, 
An empty hogshead, on the deep 
Come shoreward floating ! 


‘* He hid it in a cave, and wrought 

The live-long day—laborious—lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat 

By mighty working ! 


** Heaven help us! "twas a thing beyond 
Description—such a wretched wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond 
Or crossed a ferry. 


“ For ploughing in the salt sea field 
*T would make the very boldest shudder ; j 
Untarr’d—uncompass'd—and unkeel’d— 
No sail !—no rudder! 


‘* From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows, 

And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows! 


“ The French guard caught him on a beach 
His little argo sorely jeering ; 

Till tidings of him came to reach 
Napoleon's hearing. 


** With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace or danger ; 

And in his wonted attitude 
Addressed the stranger :— 


*¢ Rash youth! that wouldst yon channel pass, 
With twigs and staves so rudely fashioned, 
Thy heart with some sweet English lass 
Must be impassioned ?* 


“¢T have no sweetheart,’ said the lad; 

‘ But—absent years from one another-~ 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother.’” 


“** And so thou shalt !° Napoleon said, 
* Ye’ve both my favour justly won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.’ 


“ He gave the tar a piece of gold ; 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipped to England old, 
And safely landed, 
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“ Our sailor oft could scantily shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty ; 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparte.” 


Asa thing more likely to interest our readers than 
the transcripts from old commonplace books, we 
shall copy this sketch from life, by Mrs Fitzroy 
Howard, who, falling into a delicate state of 
health, in consequence of a fatiguing overland 
journey, undertaken in the winter season, went 
to some nameless Turkish city to use the baths: — 


In my excursion to the Turkish coasts, I had a sort of 
humble companion, a respectable Greck female, in re- 
duced circumstances, who spoke ‘Turkish fluently ; and, 
though my visits after landing were limited to the baths, 
yet, by means of her interpretation, I was enabled to 
enter into much of what passed among the Turkish 
visitants. The appearance of the bath establishment 
greatly disappointed me; for, in the town where I tried 
them, there was but little evidence of that Oriental mag- 
nificence of furniture about which travellers to these 
regions seem to become insane, But there was much 
comfort in the arranzements; and, for a stranger, con- 
siderable amusement in the social customs of the place. 
It was a large, plain, windowless building, with a low 
door, whence we piss-d, through a court, into the gene- 
ral hall. Here the Turkish ladies sit for hours, before 
and after the bath, discussing all the news and fashions 
of the day—the real object for which more than half of 
them attend. There was something sweetly sad in the 
low voices of these fair gossips; and, during my visits, I 
never heard one of them commit the vulgarity of talking 
fast, or laughing loud; but the conversation was inces- 
sant as the glowing fountains near them, and really not 
altogether unlike in sound, The most striking novelty 
to me was the appearance of the children, who were there 
in great numbers. Descriptions and plates given in 
travels, with our theatrical costumes, prepare our eye, to 
a certain extent, for the dress of adults in foreign coun. 
tries; therefore the lounging ladies in velvet and brocade 
did not seem altogether so strange. But the little girls 
of six or seven, instead of wearing clothes of a form and 
substance suited to their playful age, were decked forth 
in every costly, brilliant, and rare material, fashioned 
exactly like what their mothers wore! Even go!d em- 
broidery, rings, and precious gems, were not wanting to 
render the appearance of these poor “ Marionettes” more 
absurd and precocious. The airs of the little creatures, 
too, their languid lispings, slowly-turning eyes, and 
studied attitudes, were so exageerated a caricature of 
their maternal patterns, that I think they helped to my 
recovery by the constant amusement I derived from their 
artilicial gravity, I must say, however, that my little 


friends were the best-humoured and least treublesome | 


children J ever met; whatever the system of nursery 
discipline may be in Turkey, it might be introduced with 
advantage among the youthful Britons, who never hit 
the medium between shyness and intrusion. 

At the end of the general hall where [ first took my 
seat, I observed a heavy cloth curtain, andfrom its folds 
I saw ladies emerge, dressed like those in the hall, but 
having their hair enveloped in beautiful coloured hand- 
kerchiefs. ‘These new-comers buried themselves among 
down cushions of bright satin; and a white silk mantlet 
being placed over their shoulders, their long hair was let 
down to be dried and dressed after the bath. This most 
tedious process must have been invented to waste time for 
the idlest of the female creation ; tor, through curiosity, 
I marked the time by my watch, and a coiffure was never 
completed under an hourand a half, or two hours! The 
hair of the Orientals, which we poetically fancy to be 
luxuriant, like every other growth of their clime, is in 
reality much inferior to that of my own countrywomen ; 
being lank, thin, and lustreless, although attaining great 
Jength ; and I was amazed by the sang froid with which 
false tresses were attached to almost every head, by its 
coiffeuse in the public room, without attempting con- 
Ceulment. For the form and materials of the ladies’ 
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dresses, as I before said, I was not quite unprepared. 
But I was astonished by the richness being 80 uni- 
versal. Between the costumes of those whom my Greek 
called ** the great ladies,” and those of inferior grade 
and wealth, I could trace no difference ; satin, velvet, gold 
embroidery, and jewels, being employed by all with 
equal prodigality; and such was their extravagant care- 
lessness, that the perishable materials cannot last, with a 
Turkish belle, half the time they would be in the ward. 
robe of even a capricious London beauty. Their lavish 
expense is not confined to the exterior garb; every ap- 
pliance of the toilet is so costly, that I only wondered 
how pashas who have wives and dauzhters can ever save 
fortunes to tempt the bowstring. The exhaustion of the 
frame, after the heated sulphuric atmosphere, being very 
great, I used to sit for an hour or so in the general hall, 
and, of course, provided myself with some occupation to 
relieve the tedium. But, among the native visitants, I 
never once saw an indication of anything beyond com- 
plete idleness. ‘These ladies sit hetplessly to be dressed, 
like automatons, and carry on their sweet. languid mur- 
mur of news, &c., amidst the plaiting, twisting, and 
binding up their hair; and, when this is finished, they 
fall asieep amidst the noise and movement, with a facility 
and soundness which excite equal envy and wonder in a 
nervous invalid. No pampered Italian greyhound, sunk 
within a cachmere, gives its large lustrous eyes more 
““ day-sleep” than do the fair Turks to their similar 
orbs! One matter [ observed among these elegant idlers, 
which prepossessed me strongly in their favour—namely, 
they are not gourmandes. Many took their dinners with 
their children in the assembling hall, either purchasing 
the light materials of their repast from the establish- 
ment, or having it brought by their own attendants. The 
splendour of the articles empioyed in serving it was 
extraordinary; but the meal only occupied a short time, 
and seeined to be hastily dismissed, to make way fer the 
esteemed refreshment of smoking scented tobacco, from 
the smallest of gold and jewelled pipes, 

Mrs Fitzroy Howard visited the Turkish baths 
by medical advice, and she imputes her rapid re- 
covery from incipient consumption to their salu- 
brious effects. She places great faith in the 
efficacy of slight sulphuric vapour as a prevent- 
ive of the national malady, and seriously re- 
commends herpanucea ; seeking todo goed through 
the gay medium of an Annual. Consumption is 
unknown among the beautiful Turkish bathers, 
(and, we daresay, the non-bathers also, ) though 
their lives are far more sedentary than those of 
Englishwomen, and, we may add, than thoseof fair 
Americans, who seem to suifer more from this ma- 
lady than their sisters in the old country, Asan 
inducement to the use of the baths, she urges 
that the complexion of the Turkish ladies re- 
tains that smoeth, transparent bloom to an 
advanced period, which, in this country, never 
outlasts childhood or extreme youth. 

A narrative or legend is given here, which was 
told by Sir Walter Scott to Mrs Coutts, after- 
wards Duchess of St Albans, and of which, to 
render the affair more remarkable, he shewed 
the lady the scene. It was ‘“ the burnt Hill 
Fort,” wherever it may stand, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsford ; and near it the com- 
pany all sat on granite blocks while the dread- 
ful tale was told! It is a hash-up from the 
well-known tradition of the Macdonalds, when 
the Bastard of Moidart supplanted the hen- 
chief; with a sufficient quantity of blood and 
horror got up for the nonce, and thrown in, to 
set the hairs of the Duchess’s wig on end. It is 


horrible, most horrible! and unworthy of Scott. 
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** The Alpine Lovers,” a pretty tale, in a kind 
of blank verse, or something which at least is 
not prose, is by the Countess of Blessington, and 
need not be too severely criticised, as this lady, 
we believe, does not set up for a_poetess, 
“« Love’s Inquest,” a lively conceit in rhymed 
couplets, by the Hon. Mrs, J. C. Westenra, is 
among the best things in the collection ; nor is 
this fair hit, by Lady Thompson, which is recom- 
mended by brevity, at all amiss :-— 

MAN’S THREE PERFECTIONS. 
“* Men confess some defects, that their sense you may 
know 3 
But to boast on Three points with the whole sex is 
common :— 
When they ride, they are Centaurs no horses can throw ; 


When they drink, they’ve such heads the effects never 
shew ; 


When they love, they’re ne’er cheated in love shewn by 

woman !” 

Miss Sheridan’s tale of “ The Priest” is, how- 
ever, the best performance in the volume. Her 
married priest has all Luther’s passion and en- 
thusiasm, lacking his fortitude and high intel- 
lect. If this lady come before the public in 
another volume of this expensive kind, she should 
draw less on namby-pamby fashionable contri- 
butors, and trust more to her own resources. 





SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &e. 


We have already had occasion to notice this 
illustrated work with hearty approbation. Asa 
gift-book or souvenir none has higher claims. 
The views, which are drawn from nature, by 
Bartlett, Allom, and other artists or amateurs, 
are strikingly beautiful and characteristic. The 
subjects are chosen with judgment and know- 
ledge ; and the designs shew spirit and taste. 
These plates are charmingly described, and in 
turn iilustrated, by the anecdotes, legends, and 
traditions collected by Mr Carne, who seems to 
have made this interesting region his home. 
Maps enable us to follow his steps through the 
the Holy Land, though no continvous narrative 
is attempted—a plate generally serving for the 
text of his graphic and poetical discourse. A 
view of the approach to Beirout leads we for- 
ward to Sidon, at the distance from thence of a 
seven hours ride. Beirout had been a hospit- 
abie, and, to the Englishmen, a comfortable tem- 
porary home; and now they were consigned to 
the waste-room of a desolate caravanserai. We 
are fond, at home, of Eastern interiors, and 
Mr Carne gives us more of the domestic man- 
ners and social customs of the people than any 
other traveller, having somehow contrived to 
have more facility of entry into private houses. 

In the evening, they left their forlorn cara- 
vanserai, to visit a merchant’s family of Sidon. 
The contrast with their comfortless lodging was 
vivid and delightful. They sat on soft cushions 
and carpets; the pipe and coffee were presented, 
and some light Oriental dishes were soon served, 
with excellent wine. The lady of the house, a 
pretty woman, and well-dressed, presided at the 
repast, and the conversation was easy and agree- 
able. The entertainers were Syrian Christians, 
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and spoke the Lingua-Franca dialect. The host- 
ess assured the travellers that she had prepared 
some of the sweet dishes with her own hands. 
Mr Carne resolved henceforth to trust to the 
hospitality of the natives, whether poor or rich, 
rather than to the Khans; and he found no 
reason to regret the decision. At Jerusalem 
he lodged near the gate of Bethlehem ; his apart- 
ments opening on the battlements of the an- 
cient wall, near the tower of David. There 
his hosts served his breakfasts, on a little 
table about eighteen inches high—fresh cream 
and honey, bread and coffee. At dinner he was 
served with the wine of Jerusalem, which Cha- 
teaubriand pronounced exceilent, though we do 
not find his testimony confirmed ; and, in the 
evening, the family would assemble and sing 
some native air to the accompaniment of the 
guitar. From this pleasant lodging he was se- 
duced away by the Franciscan monks of San 
Salvador—and the change was much for the 
worse. We give this little picture of manners 
in Sidon :— 

We entered one of the coffee-houses in Sidon, that was 
filled with well-dressed Turks, lounging on the soft 
benches. Many of them sat at the open windows, which 
looked out upon the sea, which fell on the heart with a 
lulling sound, Having no tobacco, my next neighbour, 
a good-looking Turk, instantly offered me his little 
silken bag, to fill my pipe; for every Turk carries his 
bag about with him, as inseparably as au Englishman 
does his watch. Ju this manner is a great part of the 
day beguiled by this indolent and apathetic people— 
sipping coffee etcrnally—uttering grave and pithy sen- 
tences—stroking their beards—taking off their turbans, 
and smoothing their bald heads. ‘To relieve this mono- 
tony, a story-teller ofien breaks in, stands suddenly in 
the middleof the room, and begins his tale with wild ges- 
ticulations, and a rapid flow of words. The Turk listens 
intensely, and then breaks forth into loud peals of laughter, 
shaking his heavy sides and wide garments with infinite 
glee, feeling all the luxury of the contrast. The cottages 
and gardens without the walls exhibit a more animated and 
more interesting scene of quiet industry and prosperity ; 
for here each Syrian peasant rejoiced in the fruits of his 
own labour, and sat under the shadow of his own vine 
and fig-tree. These Syrians were comely in their person, 
and neat in their attire; the graceful cap and tassel, 
with the tunic, set off their light and slender forms. 
Many of the young women wore several rows of gold 
coins braided with their hair, and falling on each side of 
the face as low as the bosom; and the hair of others 
was braided behind, and fell down the back in long 
tresses. ‘They wore sandals on their feet. . - . + « 
Had Lady Hester Stanhope chosen her residence about & 
mile or two from Sidon, at the foot of the hills, and planted 
and improved the spot with the same taste as at Mari- 
lius, it would have been a luxurious, sheltered, and ex- 
quisite home—a bower of Armida, not a little oasis ar- 
rested from the mountain's brow; a retreat that may be 
said to be shelterless, neighbourless, a wild solitude over 
which passes furiously the sweep of the tempest. Would 
not some English companion or friend be a treasure 
here ¥ To most persons it would ; but not to the recluse 
of Marilius, who is surrounded by foreign domestica and 
attendants only, Miss W., who resided with her for 
some time, in a kind of honourable but bitter depend- 
ence, was married, some time since, to a young Syrian of 
Beirout, who had been her Ladyship’s dragoman, but 
dismised from her service for daring to fall in love with 
Miss W. The attachment, however, was mutual ; yet 
sorely was it crossed for a protracted period. They both 
drank the waters of jealousy and suspicion ; for, like 
Elizabeth, the Syrian recluse, cannot endure that) any of 
her courtiers or attendants should be the slaves of love. 
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So much for Syrian gossip. Lady Hester 
Stanhope is now reconciled to the married 
pair. Mr Carne imagines, and probably cor- 
rectly, that, ifthe secret heart of this eccentric, 
if not half-mad lady could be read, it would be 
seen that she longs to return to England. 

But never will she return—pride, the fear of derision, 
the affected scorn of European tastes and habits, the 
rooted preference to Oriental feelings, (even, it may be 
said, in faith,) will cause her to go down to the grave 
without friend or lover to lament over her, or to say, 
‘Alas! her glory!’ The powers of her mind are as 
acute as ever, and her conversation as animated and bril- 
liant ; but the pallid face, and now inactive frame, tell 
of increasing infirmities ; and perhaps there is at times 
the thought that it is a bitter thing te draw near to the 
grave in a strange Jand, far from all the associations, the 
inemories, the feelings of our earlier and better life. The 
conquest of Syria by Ibraim will diminish the influence 
of Lady Hester over the potentates of the land... . . 
Ibraim is too powerful as well as too distant a despot to 
be sensible of the prestige, or gracious to the caprices of 
‘the great Lady,’ whose queendom of the East has, for 
some time, been passing from her. 

Poor lady! we can think of nothing better 
than that Captain Basil Hall should take com- 
passion upon her. She is precisely in the condi- 
tion of the Countess Purgstall, in her forlorn 
Schloss. 

The condition of the Jews at Antioch leads 
the writer to compassionate the sufferings of 
this singular people, and “ the bitterness of 
having no country.” 

The Pass of Souk Barrada, the ancient Phar- 
par, is a wild and picturesque scene. A little 
farther on is the village of Zebdané, in the val- 
Jey of Barrada, where a traveller might find a 
delightful retreat for a few weeks, It is flourish- 
ing with rich cultivation; shaded roads, rose- 
covered hedges, delicious pasturages ; the people 
friendly and hospitable, clean in their dwellings, 
comely in their persons; provisions abundant, 
and religious intolerance and bigotry unknown. 
This last is rare inthe Kast. There the mountain 
ballad is sung, and the tale told, and the wine 
of Lebanon drunk ; and the mild, and kind, and 
well-clad circle gather round the stranger at 
evening. And this is a land into which Euro. 
peans were but lately afraid to venture ! 

A grand though rude Syrian entertainment, 
which cost the host no small pains, appears to have 
awakened little gratitude in the breasts of his 
guests. The feast certainly does want many of 
the agremens of a European dinner party, though 
the semi-barbarian banquet, unbrightened by 
woman’s smile, has a wild charm of its own. 

Balbec is becoming about as well-known as 
Staffa or the Giant’s Causeway. It may now be 
reached from Beirout in one day, with no danger, 
and with greatly diminished expense ; and it is 
next to impossible to go any day, when one will 
not encounter either a Yankee, with, perhaps, 
his wife and children, a Russian, a German, or 
a Pole, or all three at once. After discussing 
the imaginary or fabulous history of Balbec, Mr 
Carne concludes— 


So little is known of the ancient Balbec, that it rather 
seems one of those cities of the **‘ Arabian Tales,”’ than a 
place for creatures of actual importance, wealth, and 











tale, 
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luxury. Perhaps it is best that it should be thus, as if it 
was destined that the noble ruins should alone tell the 
Could any other tale be so impressive ? Could any 
monument of the dead be so mournful? But is it not 
beautifule_amid the quick passing of generations, the 
fall of so many things holy and great—so many things 
intended for eternity—to be able to lean against one of 
these pillars, and think that the years are not always as 
a tale that is told ; the life is not always vanity that can 
Jeave such relics behind? When shall these temples pass 
away? When shall sheir sun go down ? 

It is known that missionary efforts have long 
been directed to this region; where, however, 
intolerance and bigotry, or, in one word, priest- 
craft, oppose greater obstacles to the spread of 
truth, than could be found in the most barbarous, 
new-discovered country. A Dr W., a friend ‘of 
the writer, having lived for two years in Damas- 
cus and other parts, ventured to distribute copies 
of St John’s Gospel, and other portions of the New 
Testament, translated into Arabic, and printed 
in London, among the people of the hamlets ana 
villages about Eden and Lebanon. These gospels 
and tracts were discovered by the priests, who 
quickly gave information to the great Maronite 
Patriarch in the monastery of Canobin, of the 
propagation of heresy. Orders were issued to 
prevent the farther circulation of the books, and 
to take away the copies already distributed ; 
and the stranger was commanded to desist, under 
pain of excommunication. He paid no more 
attention to the threat, than one of the old 
Methodists might have done to the orders of a 
bishop or rector who debarred him from preach- 
ing ; but continued to visit the sick as before, 
gratuitously relieving their ailments. He was 
very popular and much beloved by the people ; 
and he lived in the house of the Scheich, and was 
a favourite with his host, who found him friendly, 
instructive, and useful. ‘The Patriarch, inflamed 
by his obstinacy, at last excommunicated, and, as 
we should say in Scotland, intercommuned him ; 
debarring every family, under the severest 
penalties, from giving fire, water, food, or shelter, 
to the contumacious heretic, or holding any com- 
munication with him whatever. On the next 
Sunday, this sentence was thundered forth in all 
the churches, and the effects were instantly 
visible. Every dwelling was closed against him— 
every eye averted. The sentiment of honour, in 
the breast of his host, the Scheich, rose above 
the fears of superstition, and he entreated Dr 
W. to remain with him; but this the guest 
would not do. He pitched his tent at a little 
distance from the village, and lived there with 
his servants, in sight of society, yet in utter soli- 
tude, for two months. He muat have starved, 
save for the cupidity of one old man, who had 
the hardihood to disregard the church, as long 
as he was well paid for going twice a-week to 
Tripoli for provisions and wine. Had Dr W. 
been a native, severer measures would have been 
taken with him than the priests durst venture 
to employ. In a few weeks, the people came to 
his tent-door, to state their complaints, and ob- 
tain advice and medicine—but they would not, 
in return, give the intercommuned man a bit of 
bread or a draught of water. His feelings on the 
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Sabbath were peculiarly painful, when he heard 
the church bells calling the people together to 
hear the curse renewed against him. Human 
feelings could no longer hold out, and he left the 
place ; but he is, we understand, about to make 
another attempt, under more favourable auspices. 

On going to Tarsus, the traveller presented 
his letter to M. Gillet, the French consul there, 





but hesitated to accept his frank invitation to | 
is the going forth of Israel from the gates, men, 


reside in his house. ‘ But where will you go, my 
friend ?” said the kind Frenchman; and, in half- 
an-hour, he was seated at a dejeuné, in the 
open divan, with his host and his family. They 
lived in the same manner as if they had been in 
Paris ; but Madame Gillet confessed that they 
were at a sad loss for articles of the cuisine ; 


and that she was compelled to be ever on the — 


alert ; yet entremets and fricassees came as if by 
magic. The Consul at parting begged the tra- 
veller “‘ sometimes to recall the poor exiles of 
Tarsus.” 

After all that we have heard of the Cedars 
of Lebanon, what follows is as novel as it is 
beautiful :-— 

Every year in the month of June, the inhabitants of 
Besherai, of Eden, and other adjacent vales and villages, 
ascend to the cedars, and partake of the communion at 
their feet. Men, women, and children all esteem it a 
privilege to come and kneel, and sing their hymns be- 
neath the aged trees; and this observance leaves a kindly 
influence on the memory throughout the year, and ex- 
quisitely appeals to the feelings of the children. Here 
one or many days are often passed; at sunrise and at 
sunset, and at intervals during the day, the splendid soli- 
tude is broken by their sweet voices. It is a spot in 
which many would desire to rest from their labours, and 
be laid here in the grave ; beneath this bank, where kings 
and saints have wept—beneath these ancient witnesses— 
would it not be a hallowed resting-place? Amid the 
last glories of the cedars, the wind moaning through 
whose branches is like a dirge in winter; and in sum- 
mer and autumn, the hymns and prayers of the people 
arise without ceasing. 

There are other delightful holiday customs in 
this sacred territory, which we may as well 
notice here. At Bethlehem, on Christmas morn- 
ing, the Christians repair to the very fields 
where the shepherds watched their flocks ; and 
there, while the sun is rising, how beautiful it is 
to sit and look at the hill of Engeddi, and the 
tomb of Rachel! ‘The only stream visible, flows 
down the vale from the fountain of Bethlehem, 
at which David longed to drink ; it is, to this 
day, a pure fountain of delicious water. 

The real character, the inmost soul and feel- 
ing, of the uncorrupted Hebrew, are frequent 
themes with Mr Carne. He sympathizes deeply 
with the afflictions of Jacob, with the desolate 
state of Zion. Contrasting the sordid Jew pedler 
and obsequious bargain-maker, with the same 
Jew remembering his high ancestry and glorious 


privileges, he remarks— 

Here, in his synagogue, the Jew can feel that he has a 
faith, a country of surpassing though faded power and 
renown. The oppressor enters not here; Israel is alone 
with his undying recollections and stern bigotry. The 
face may be pallid, the form bowed, the rod of the oppres- 
sor may have entered his soul; but there is a lofty pride 
in his eye, with a scorn of every other belief. This isa 
solemn ceremonial ; their richest vestments are put on ; 
for there are many wealthy and influential men in the 








city [Jerusalem]; even the love of gain is perhaps for. 
gotten, while the memory flies to the illustrious periols 
of their history, and hope still cleaves to the coming 
Messiah. So rooted is this conviction, that some of the 
chief supporters of the Jewish Mission, and their great 
missionary, the Rev. Mr Wolff, have lately adopted 1¢ 
also; the latter preaches to his countrymen wherever he 
goes, that the Messias wil? come, and that shortly, as the 
Ruler of his people on earth, in resistless power, glory, 


and blessedness. 
One of the most affecting sights in Jerusalem 


women, and children, to sit on the earth without 
the walls, to mourn beside the graves of their 
fathers. If it be consoling that the ashes of 
those we revere and love should be guarded with 
peculiar care and mercy, bitter must be the feel- 
ings of the Jew. “ No monument, no memorial 
of pride or tenderness, tells where the rich, the 
holy, the honoured of the people sleep. A rude 
stone, stuck in the bare side of Zion, where the 
foot of the Turk, the Greek, the Arab tramples,as 
he passes carelessly by, alone marks the resting- 
place of their fallen people on the descent of 
what was once their haughty Mountain of God.” | 
The subject naturally leads to Mr Wolff, the en- 
thusiastic Jew missionary, who some time since 
returned to England, and the narrative of whose 
strange wanderings the world looks for with 
great interest. Since his return, he has baptized 
his own brother, whom he had not seen since 
1811, and who then cursed his apostacy and be. 
lief in Jesus Christ. 

The wealthy mobility, who havecultivated minds, 
refined taste, and well-filled purses, now dog the 
heels of the nobility so closely through the seve- 
ra] routes of France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, that the latter will be forced on, to take 
refuge in Syria and Palestine. Many of the 
cities of the Holy Land and the neighbouring 
regions, afford very pleasant temporary resi- 
dences ; and the heart of all, the Holy City, is 
now no contemptible sanctuary. The last few 
years haveintroduced many facilities and comforts, 
Instead of finding no lodgings, save in the 
monasteries, they may now be had at a moderate 
price in the city, with civil and attentive hosts, 
whether they be Armenians, Greeks, or Catholics. 
Fruit and wine, meat and vegetables, are cheap 
and easily procured ; and every year will render 
the city more convenient as a residence, though, 
alas! the same circumstances must also impair 
that lone, sublime, and gloomy character which 
spreads a spell around the high places of Israel. 
The traveller, who lived for some time in Jerusa- 
lem, remarks that “ the climate is healthy, the 
winds on the surrounding hills fresh and pure, 
and the heat rarely excessive.” The spring 
must be delicious ; and then those lovely walks! 
wild and romantic, down the valley through 
which flows the stream of Siloam— 

“ Past by the oracles of God” 
and over the plain of Jeremiah to the sepulchres 
of the Kings ; and on to that of the Judges; to 
Bethany, by the way of Olivet; or at early 
morning to go over the plain Rephidim to Beth- 
lehem !—these, indeed, are exquisite rambles, 
And then the numerous objects, dear to memory 
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and the fondest associations of earliest youth, 
which spring up on every side! We shall men- 
tion but one, which the traveller has selected 
with true feeling and tenderness. Near Bethle- 
hem are the ruins of the village of Rama, in 
which was heard * a weeping ;” and not far off 
is the tomb of Rachel, one of the many places in 
which the observer finds that tradition has not 
erred, as it fulfils literally the words of Israel in 
his last hour, when dwelling fondly on the only 
indelible remembrance that earth seemed to claim 
from him. ‘The long exile from the home of his 
parents, the converse with the angels of God, 
the wealth and greatness which had gathered 
round him, all yielded to the memory and image 
of the beloved and faithful wife. ‘ Rachel died 
by me in the way from Bethel, and I buried her 
there.” ‘he spot is as wild and solitary as can 
well be conceived. ‘‘ No palms or cypresses give 
their shelter from the blast ; not a single tree 
spreads its shades where the ashes of the beauti- 
ful mother of Israel rest. Yet there is some- 
thing in her sepulchre in the wilderness that 
excites a far deeper interest than more splendid 
or revered ones. The tombs of Zacharias and 
Absalom in the valley of Jehoshaphat, or of the 
Judges in the plain of Jeremiah, the traveller 
looks at with careless indifference. Beside that 
of Rachel his fancy wanders ‘ to the land of the 
people of the east,’ to the power of beauty, that 
could so long make banishment sweet.” There 
was, indeed, more true gallantry, even in the 
chivalrous sense, in the courtship of the youth- 
ful Jacob, than in half the fictions of knight- 
errantry. 

We cannot attempt to notice every interesting 
or consecrated and memorial spot which may be 
found in the environs of Jerusalem. One strik- 
ing object, of which there is an engraving, is the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, through which the travel- 
lers passed under the following picturesque and 
affecting circumstances :—‘‘ While we were at 
Jerusalem, we were invited to join the procession of 
pilgrims and monks to the Tombof Lazarus.” This 
tomb is near the village of Bethany, about two 
miles from Jerusalem; andthereisa beautiful walk 
leading over the summitof Olivet, whence the ram- 
bler descends upon the modern hamiet. A stream 
of clear water issues from a neighbouring fount- 
ain, to which the maidens of Bethany repair with 
their long-necked stone pitchers, such as may be 
seen in scriptural pictures—such, says Mr Carne, 
‘© as may have been used at the wedding. feast of 
Cana in Galilee.” The ruins of the dwelling of 
Lazarus are still pointed out. The tomb is hewn 
out of the rock. But we return to the proces. 
sion. It set out at two in the morning, while 
it was yet dark; almost every one carried a 
lighted torch or taper. The procession, leaving 
the Franciscan convent, passed out of the gate 
of St Stephen, descended the hill of Zion, and 
crossed the brook Kedron, It was a solemn and 
impressive pageant. At each sacred place, they 
paused and sung a hymn suited to the scene. The 
Glen of Jehoshaphat was dark and silent—the 


walls of the city, on the brink of the hill above, | 
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looked dim and vast in the starlight. The pro- 
cession then wound up the side of the Mount of 
Olives, on whose rocks and trees the glare of 
the torches flashed as they slowly moved along. 
Again they stopped on the summit of this hill— 
a strange and solitary greup at such an hour— 
and a fine subject for the painter. The pilgrim 
with his pale and excited features; the priest in 
his vestments ; the lights they bore breaking on 
the gloom of night ; the various attitudes of 
those that held them. ‘They then passed to Be. 
thany, entered the sepulchre, and, descending the 
ancient stone steps, filled the little area beneath. 
All stood silent for a time; the place where the 
dead lay was at their feet, and they circled 
densely around it ; the tapers threw their glare 
on the roof and sides of the grotto, and on the 
grave beneath. ‘he people of Bethany were bu- 
ried in sleep ; not a light was seen in the win- 
dows, or a voice heard in the hamlet. Suddenly 
from the pilgrims and priests broke a solemn 
strain; its effect, as it rose on the stiilness of 
the night, was very fine; they sung, “O death ! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy vic- 
tory?” When they left the sepulchre, the day 
was already breaking. Such are tke subjects 
of this series of Views ; and our few extracts may 
shew the manner in which they are elucidated. 
Among the embellished works of the day, we 
know of none more captivating, or of more deep 
and abiding interest. 

Among the more remarkable of the plates in 
this series we may enumerate 7'e Great Mosque 
at Antioch; Sidon, on the Approach from Beir- 
outs; The Pass of Barrada, which was mentioned 
above ; The Tomb of St George ; Tortosa ; The 
Ford of the River Kishon, with the Bay of Acre. 
There are also many fine architectural plates, 
and scenic pictures of bazaars, fountains, khans, 
and whatever may give a lively idea of charac- 
ter, and of social customs and costume. But 
we must stop in the middle of the list. It would 
require considerable space to enumerate even the 
plates connected with Jerusalem—its tombs, tem- 
ples, synagogues, and varied antiquities ; so we 
close the book with this one exquisite picture of 
an oriental seat, or rather homestead :— 

It is a spacious dwelling, on the banks of the ancient 
Pharpar, overhung by terraces, and shaded by immense 
trees. The venerable Svheich loves to lead his guests to 
the terrace, which is in part carpeted, and thus forms a 
divan beneath the trees, where the family group sit at 
evening, and where neighbours and visiters come to con- 
verse. This, says the traveller, is orientalism in all its 
simplicity and glory. The rich divans of the Pasha’s pa- 
lace, the splendid costumes of the attendants, his minute 
luxuries, do not touch the stranger's fancy like his even- 
ing’s enjoyment, beside the stream and the aged trees, 
the patriarchal group, and its venerable chief. There is 
the singing of innumerable birds above his head. The 
murmur of the Pharpar, and the prospect over which his 
eye travels, as far as the last mountains of Anti-Le- 
banon ; forests, plains, spots of exquisite verdure, 
and, last, the snowy crests red with the last sun-light. 

The Scheich was a fine old man, with a white head 
and mild features. His family had for ages ruled this 
district, So peaceful, orderly, and prosperous a govern- 
ment is not often to be found in the Turkish empire. 
Hereditary legislation has been a blessing to Zebdané. 
It might have been far otherwise had its chiefs chanced 
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to be severe, exacting, or unprincipled men. In the 
interior of the Schiech’s house the rooms were of good 
size, and clean; but the change from the river-side and 
the shady old trees, and the carpeted terrace was nota 
luxurious one... . On looking out next morn. 
ing, it was easy at first to fancy oneself in England; the 
gardens, the hedges, the orchards, had so wuch the air 
of home about them, save that some of the trees would 
not flourish in our clime. When we entered the place 
the preceding evening, the young men were engaged in 
athletic exercises in a large open space. They area fine, 
healthy-looking race, and the women are many of them 
handsome, with a frank and kindly air and look, not 
usual among Turkish women, 





ANNUAL OF BRITISILT LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 


AUTUMN RAMBLE ON THE BANKS OF THE WYE, 


AN 


Miss ‘Twamury, known by her elegant flower 
volumes, is not alone the editress—a new word, 
by the way, in the English language, and one 
most fairly introduced—but the sole author of 
this Annual. The lively and light-hearted lady 
has an exuberance of animal spirits, a good eye 
for the picturesque, catholic taste, an abounding 
love of fun, and that modern inclination for all 
the arts and sciences, which jumbles together 
geology, botany, ornithology, &c. &c., and 
which loads ladies with insect-boxes and bo- 
tanical specimen-boxes instead of band-boxes— 
and with hammers instead of fans. The scene 
of her perambulations was the Wvyr; and to 
those who have never seen the Wye, we cannot 
conceive why it should not be quite as captivating 
in description as the “ lazy Scheldt or wandering 
Po’—* the blue and arrowy Rhone’—or, “ the 
Rhine! the Rhine!” 

Miss T'wamley embarked at Bristol in a 
steamer bound for Chepstow, and saw and noted 
a great deal long before she reached port. Chep- 
stow Castle detained her long ; but we may safely 
slip the antiquarian and historical, to get at the 
descriptive parts. ‘“‘ Right pleasantly,” she says, 
‘passed my morning, amid the thoughts and 
things but feebly, though, perhaps, too diffusely 
described here. While my patient and indul- 
gent companion amused herself with exploring 
the recesses and loop-holes nearest my where- 
about, and chatted to an old gardener about 
Kings and cabbages, I sketched a few scraps of 
the ruin, and dreamed of ‘ by-ganes.’ Large, 
soft, downy-winzed owls flew silently past, in 
the great hall, and sat staring at me from shelter- 
ing ivy-tods above the windows ; and jackdaws, 
the unfailing tenants of ruins, cawed and 
grumbled abvut most noisily. Retracing our 
way back, we requested to see the underground 
apartments mentioned by some writers; and, on 
payment of an extra douceur, our blooming 
young conductress, unlocking a ponderous door 
under the uninhabited towers, led the way dowa 
a rather long and broad flight of stone stairs, in 
almost perfect darkness. We followed, and, 
groping our way on, found ourselves in a large 
vault, hollowed in the rock, with a groined 
reof, and one opening through which the light 
faintly struggles in, being nearly excluded by 
ivy and brambles, which fall over the cliff. 
Looking down, the Wye was seen rolling at a 








great depth below. Massive rings of iron in 
the rocky wall shew that this murky vault was 
used as a dungeon for the confinement of pris- 
oners ; and, damp, dark, and dreary as it is, was 
probably commodious, when compared with many 
a loathsome den ailetted te such purposes in 
feudal fortresses.” And Miss Twamley recalled 
the prisoners of Chillon, and, with a thankful 
heart, bounded into the sunshine, and thanked 
her stars for British freedom, As she stood on 
a fine point of view above the Wye, commanding 
the town of Chepstow, the Severn, the Gloucester- 
shire coast, and the Channel, she remembered 
another visit to the same spot; and, truly, the 
wanderers on the Continent rarely find so fair a 
scene, in so felicitous an hour—a_ soft, dewy,’ 
calm, spring evening. “ The brightness of the 
day was over, but 
‘¢¢The golden clouds, on which the sun had left 
The footsteps of his splendour,” 


still lay upon the deepening sky, and were mir- 
rored in the glassy river. The whole scene was 
so noiseless, so placid, that it seemed asleep— 
nothing but happy slumber was ever so still ; 
but soon the spell was broken by a distant owl 
sending a long low hoot along the river, which 
seemed to awake in a dozen places, and echo 
back the notes. Other owls now answered at in- 
tervals; but, whilst we were listening. and try- 
ing to trace the different cries, a rich, rapid, but 
brief cadence thrilled on our ears from the op- 
posite woods, and, as if they had only waited for 
a signal, a choir of nightingales took up the 
strain, and the whole atmosphere seemed vibrat. 
ing with music. Not two, nor three, nor four, 
but a countless number of these wondrous voices 
burst forth as if by enchantment ; and, hearing 
them as we did, across the river and its deep 
valley, the effect was more exquisite than any- 
thing I could have conceived.” And then Miss 
Twamley quotes some very sweet lines to the 
nightingales, by some young lady, whose initials 
are L.A. ‘T. Of the far-famed Piercefield Park, 
she says, smartly—‘‘ The park is very much like 
most other parks that have fair lawny glades, 
and noble timber to adorn them, with a fine 
handsome mansion placed in a commanding situa- 
tion, looking about with all its windows, and 
seeming to say ‘Am I not an exceedingly good- 
looking house for my years ?’” We do not in- 
tend to say anything about the beautiful engrav- 
ings of the Wye scenery. We shall only imitate 
the post-boy, who drove Miss Twamley, and, ata 
given point, according to custom, touched his 
hat with—“ First view of Tintern, Ma’am !” 
Monmouth and Ragland Castle we also pass by, 
but we shall have a scramble to the summit of 
Symond’s Yat, for which the boat was moored in 
floating down the Wye, that the fair adventuress 
might scale its height :-— 

The path being very steep and fatiguing, my companion 
preterred sitting in the guide’s cottage, whilst I made my 
pilgrimage ; and, with his wife as my pilot, 1 set forth, 
slipping and scrambling along, ‘‘ through mud and mire,” 
the slippery clay causing more than one degradation of 


my dignity by a fall; but in due time we gained the 
platform of rock, crowning the narrow ridge, and I was 


well rewarded for my toils and tumbles, by the grand 
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view spread around; with the Wye winding about below, 
and almost making an island of the lofty point on which 
I stood, A description of such a panorama as this view, 
would claim a chapter to its own share; the extent will 
be best estimated if I mention a few of the places within 
itsrange. The Kymin, Black Mountains, high land about 
Carmarthen, the Brown Clee Hills, Stoke Edith, and hills 
in Radnorshire, besides the comparatively nearer view, 
comprising the Dowards, and Goodrich Court and Castle ; 
and all this lit up gloriously by real sunshine—not the 
counterfeit usually seen in our cloudy land, but clear, 
laughing, cheer(ul sunshine! It was a thing not easily 
forgotten. The variety of wild berries, which were ripe 
in the woods, on the mountain ash, wild service, vibur- 
num, elder, dogwood, wild rose, and hawthorn trees, 
together with a few pale autumn flowers, delighted me 
exceedingly ; and, as I was yathering sprays of each, the 
good woman who acted as guide, exclaimed regretfully, 


‘* Ah, ma’am, you should come here in summer, we’ve 


hall the horchises.” Numbers of mules, laden with coal, 
pass over this high edge from the forest of Dean, and 
descend on the south side, where they are ferried over 
the Wye, and carry their burdens up to the kilns on the 
Great Doward, which are supplied in this manner. Many 
of the mules were really beautiful animals; and, as they 
wound down the rugged and narrow path, picking their 
way with unerring sureness of foot, and stepped into the 
ferry-boat, I heartily wished them a kindlier lot. 

Such isa fair specimen of the entertainment 
that readers may expect in Miss Twawmley’s 
Annual, The good taste of some nameless lady, 
who has a right to rule in Wilton Castle, is thus 


blazoned :— 

There remained but one more object of material in- 
terest for me to visit in the vicinity of Ross, and that 
was Wilton Castle, to which I walked in the evening, 
but only to experience disappointment and vexation, at 
the vile taste which has grafted a little pert, formal, fresh- 
painted, venetian-blinded, muslin-curtained ‘ cottage of 
gentility” upon the crumbling old towers and ivy-grown 
walls of the hoary castle, There was something quite 


masquerade; and avery brief survey sufficed me. One 
tower is transformed into a thatched summer-house, 
among similar travesties; and a fine colony of rvoks, 
that formerly inhabited the lofty trees near, has been 
exterminated by the same lady by whom the other im- 
provements have been made, 

Fancy those saucy artists and lovers of nature, 
who will not let gentle folks do what they like 
with their own! The castle, thus embellished 
and modernized, was built by King Stephen. 
Miss T'wamley has interspersed several copies 
of pretty verses with her pleasant and pretty 
guide-book. She is one of Flora’s favourite 
minstrels or glee-maidens at present, and one of 


the most mellifluous. 





HEATH'S BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

“The Book of Beauty” is not so much an An- 
nual as a Portrait Gallery of those high-born or 
high-bred Englishwomen, entitled by their rank 
or personal charms to shed lustre on the arts, 
A few complimentary lines are generally con- 
nected with each fair likeness, and as many 
literary contributions as the good taste of the 
Countess-Editress has approved, are thrown in, 
to give variety and relief. The principal artist 
is that modern Lely, Chalon, to whom the female 
nobility delight to sit. Two or three portraits, 


are by Ross; and one, The Viscountess Fitz- 
harris, by Landseer. And well may Miss Sheri- 
dan take for the burden of her verses, “‘ How 
lovely !” 


The exclamation is drawn forth quite 








| piece to the volume. 
_and is a highly-finished plate. 
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as much by the genius of the artist, as by the 
beautiful original of his finished and truly ad- 
mirable painting, which might form the bright 
gem of any work in art. The Duchess of Suther- 
land, a gorgeous dame, with, however, a sweet 
and natural expression, which her princely robes 
cannot banish, forms the appropriate frontis- 
It is painted by Chalon, 
The Viscountess 
Mahon, painted by Lucas, is a creditable pic- 
ture, with that air of individuality which is often 
sadly lacking in modern fine-lady portraiture. 
This particular portrait is more Reynoldish than 
the general run, and, as such, is worthy of being 
distinguished. The Viscountess Valiétort is a 
pleasing picture, painted by Ross—pleasing from 
the sweet sentiment which it expresses, of gentle 
and happy maternity. ‘The portrait of one very 
handsome woman, could not fail to delight the 
guzer, save for the painful apprehension that the 
lady is threatened, if not seriously affected, with 
the sad species of distortion, which the surgeons 
denominate “ incurvature of the spine.’ From 
the verses of the Countess of Blessington, we 
are, however, happy to learn that the Spanish- 
looking maiden is in high health. 
‘Thine is England’s beauty ; 
Where besides doth rose 
Such a glow of brightness 
On a cheek disclose ? 
Whiere besides such forehead, 
Pure as early day— 


Shrine where thought most holy 
Bids the careless pray ?” 


So the incurvature is, after all, mechanical ; 


pitiable and melancholy in the forced and outrageous | the unseemly consequence of back-boards and 


strappings, deforming a fine and graceful form. 
We cannot enumerate each bright particular 
star of Heath’s galaxy ; and pass to the letter- 
press. <A lively sketch by Lady Blessington, 
and another by Francis Howard, Esq., are just 
the thing for this kind of work, The lady’s 
story shews that young fashionable mothers, who 
can afiord to keep upper and under, wet and dry 
nurses, should not suffer silly, maternal fondness 
to estrange them from their duties; and that, if 
they do not amuse their gay young husbands, 
the gentlemen will probably find amusement in 
other female society, where the babies are kept 
in their nurseries. Mr Howard's contribution isa 
lively sketch of the first quarrel or misunder- 
standing of a young married pair, who, with de- 
voted mutual affection, have not yet learned the 
great lesson of forbearance in trifles, or graceful 
yielding on small everyday occasions. Mrs Er- 
skine Norton furnishes a long romantic tale of 
the perennial Rosamond Clifford, of whom we 
desire never to hear another word, unless it 
possesses either novelty or high merit of some 
sort. Fair Rosamond, La Valliere, and all the 
rest of the royal harlotry of Europe, are now 
worn threadbare. “ Sybil Craven” —a tale shew- 
ing how a young gentleman in orders fell in love 
with a strolling singer—very lovely and charming 
and virtuous—might, we suppose, be of dangerous 
precedent, were it not that she is found to be of 
a family at least equa! to his own. This helps 
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to obtain the pardon of the runaways from the 
old Squire, who had supposed Sybil just one of 
the “jades” and ‘* adventuresses” who had 
nearly ensnared his sage self when “ he was a 
young fellow.” A contribution from the pen of 
Barry Cornwall draws, as seamen say, greater 
depth of waterthan any oftheabove. It is entitled, 
‘“‘ A Passage in the Life a Philosopher’”—a pas- 
sage which leads to the old termination—love and 
marriage. Baliol, a gentleman of family, but of 
small fortune, has been, for twenty years, a col- 
lege tutor, and something of a book-worm, when 
the circumstance of a distant relative dying in- 
testate, brings him a good estate. A “ lovely 
young Lavinia,” a village girl, whom the de- 
ceased had protected, is left destitute by the 
sudden death, and a strong prejudice exists in 
Baliol’s mind against her and her aunt. This 
cloud is cleared away ; the elderly scholar be- 
comes the instructor of the beautiful and suscep- 
tible Mary, who insensibly imbibes a deep pas- 
sion for her Abelard. The progress of the 
affair is delicately painted ; its termination 
is unbounded felicity, spite of the trifling 
disparity of some five-and-twenty years. No 
one, by the way, is half so successful in those 
tender delineations of the young ivy clinging to 
the mature elm, as authors of a certain age 
imbued with a strong dash of the poetical tem- 
perament. ‘Two dramatic scenes by Savage 
Landor—one, Anne Boleyn in the ‘Tower, re- 
ceiving intimation of her execution ; the other, 
her brutal tyrant, hunting in Epping Forest, 
while the tragedy is performing—are, the first 
especially, most daintily touched. ‘There is al- 
together enough of verse in the volume. An 
ode “ Toa Tree, leafless in June,” by Bulwer, 
is not the least worthy of notice among the 
poems; or, if there be finer things, we are yet 
well contented with this as our specimen :— 
‘¢ Desolate tree, why arethy branches bare ? 
What hast thou done 


To win strange winter from the sumwer air, 
Frost from the sun ? 


‘¢ Thou wert not churlish in thy palmier year 
Unto the herd; 

Tenderly gav'st thou shelter to the deer, 
Home to the bird. 


“ And ever, once, the earliest of the grove, 
Thy smiles were gay ; 

Opening thy blossoms with the haste of love 
To the young May. 

«© Then did the bees, and all the insect wings, 
Around thee gleam ; 

Feaster and darling of the gilded things 
That live i’ the beam 


“‘ Thy liberal course, poor prodigal, is sped ; 
How lonely now ! 

How bird and bee, light parasites, have fled 
The leafless bough ! 


« Tell me, sad tree, why are thy branches bare ? 
What hast thou done} 

To win strange winter from the summer air, 
Frost from the sun ? 


“‘ ¢ Never !’ replied the forest-hermit, lone, 
(Old trath and endless!) 

“ Never for evil done, but fortune flown, 
Are we left friendless. 
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“ € Yet whoily nor for winter, nor for storm, 
Doth love depart: 

We are not all forsaken, till the worm 
Creeps to the heart ! 


“¢ Ah! naught without—within thee, if decay— 
Can heal er hust thee! 

Nor boots it, if thy heart itself betray, 
Who may desect thee.” 





THE BOOK OF ROVALTY. 


The name imports something rich and magni- 
ficent, and this superb annual possesses all the 
‘‘ appliances” which bear out its lofty title. It 
is bound in crimson Morocco and gold, and ex- 
hibits the insignia of royalty in its blazonry. 
The editress is Mrs 8. Hall, and the volume is 
reverentially laid at the pretty Cinderella-feet 
of our gracious Queen Victoria. The subjects 
generally are termed ‘ Characteristics of Pa- 
laces.” They are either little historical tales, 
or slight sketches of courts and court manners ; 
and in tone very courtly and loyal indeed. Some 
are in prose, others in metre. But the novel 
and really attractive feature of this Annual is the 
coloured plates, which exhibit the gorgeous, 
quaint, or rich costumes to advantage; albeit 
sometimes reminding us, though pleasantly 
enough, of 


** Ackermaun’s dresses for May.” 


The designs by Perring and Brown are gene- 
rally clever, particularly in the grouping. Some 
of them, as the New Court Beauty, and Charles 
I. Parting from his Children, are truly beauti- 
ful, combining an exquisite softness with truth 
and spirit. ‘The literary contents demand no 
particular attention. It is enough that they ex- 
plain the plates. Among the best of them is 
“ The Fair Forester,’ a passage relating to the 
gentle King Jamie and his daughter, which, 
save for the detestable imitation of the Scottish 
dialect, would be very goud in its way. ‘ The 
New Court Beauty” is also a clever scena ; and 
the work altogether is rich and elegant. 





THE COURT GAZETTE, 


Before we close our account with the fashion- 
able world and. its literature for the season, we 
are bound to notice a new journal, which has 
been projected as its especial minister, and which 
promises to do its spiriting gently. We have 
not been rash in commending The Court Gazette, 
which started in the memorable week of the Coro- 
nation, and has proceeded flourishingly. Besides 
the all-important duties of a Court Gazette, and 
Mirror of Fashionable Life, the new journal pays 
considerable attention to light and elegant liter- 
ature, aud skews much taste and judgment in 
selecting from the foreign, the daily London, 
and also the provincial papers, whatever is likely 
to interest the higher female world in particu- 
lar. Its sources of fashionable intelligence 
appear excellent ; and, without interfering with 
politics, or any of those questions which agitate 
the public mind, the character of the print is 
less frivolous than journals of this stamp are 
usually imagined. 
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Truths from the West Indies. By Captain 
Studholme Hodgson. 


THERE was a time when we should have been glad to 
see the darkest shadings of Captain J[odgson’s picture 
laid before the public ; but we doubt if that time has not 
gone by, and if it be not too late to turn back the public 
mind upon the cruelties and infamies which he lays bare. 
His book was chiefly written in the West Indies, some 
years since, while he was there en service. The ill health 
of the author has prevented its appearance until it is 
much less called for. We have no doubt of the purity 
of his intentions ; but the affairs of the West Indies have 
recently assumed a new aspect ; and unless some evidently 
good end is to be gained, it is proverbially unwise to 
cause exasperation by ripping up old sores. We must 
now, Without too nicely scrutinizing the past, exercise in 
the future all fidelity and watchfulness in protecting the 
dearly-bought liberties of our black fellow-subjects, and 
take care that oppression, under the guise of law, shall 
not take place of the cart-whip, the manacles, and the 
tread-mill; and that the tyranny of privilege and caste 
be not consolidated upon their ruins, 

Mr Zachary Macaulay read much of this volume 
in manuscript upon his death-bed; and, approving, 
was, it seems, anxious fur the publication of the 
‘“‘Truths.’”? This is high authority; yet even in that 
brief period which has elapsed since his death, the 
question has assumed a new and critical form; and, 
while insisting for justice, and vigilantly guarding the 
interests of the negroes, it might yet be well to avoid 
exasperation. Captain Hodgson has collected a great 
many instances of wanton and demoniac cruelty, and, 
in the lives of the planters, some cases of revolting de- 
pravity and licentiousness, which last, however, might, 
we fear, be paralleled at home ; but these matters are all 
past—and, as regards the blacks, we would look with 
firmness to the brightening future, vigilant but hopeful. 
Morals, in the most essential points, are certainly very 
low in the West Indies. But the universal dissoluteness 
described by Captain Hodgson, seems everywhere the neces- 
sary concomitant of slavery. Nor can these deep-rooted 
evils be all at once eradicated, though the first great step is 
taken. Captain Hodgson pleads the necessity of exposing 
the gross and almost brutal licentiousness which prevails 
in the West Indies, because, in what he calls a joint-stock 
work, adopted by a Mrs Carmichael, it is alleged not 
only that morals are strictly pure in both sexes in the 
West Indies, but that the tone of morals is much more 
strict in genteel society in the colonies than in the 
mother country. Now, this is rather too much, sur- 
rounded as every writer in the colonies must at all times 
be with so many varying hues of complexion; with 
tawny skins, the vellum of pedigree, Captain Hodgson 
has pointed out many abuses in the administration of 
the internal affairs of the colonies, and in their courts 
of justice, for which the home government which tolerates 
either the particular acts or the system, ought to be con- 
demned. The case of Sir George Hill is one. 

Some years since, the planters, to obtain a supply of 
the haman commodity, brought slaves—tor such in effect 
they were—from the Islands of Madeira and Fayal, under 
he same pretexts that have since been used to enanare the 
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Hili Coolies, The most favourable terms were held out; 
and the poor creatures bound themselves for seven years, 
exulting in the expectation of making their fortunes, and 
returning to their native islands, to enjoy the remainder 
of life. ‘* But,” says Captain Hodgson— 

Onee arrived in the colonics, they found themselves be- 
yond redemption at the mercy of those by whom they had 
been deluded, and who now, throwing off the mask, sold 
the astounded creatures to the highest bidders, by whom 
they were distributed over the country, without, as I have 
heen informed, in many instances, the least regard to the 
ties of family. In every conceivable pointof view, their lot 
was infinitely inore miserable than even that of the negroes ,; 
for, although exposed, like these, to the same treatment 
as to the degree of toil and coercion, they were far from 
being sharers with them in the advantages intended to be 
secured by the Abolition Act. The black slaves had the 
right, at any period, of purchasing their immediate free- 
dom ; not so with the white slaves. ‘Seven years,” 
said the bond ; and well resolved was each Shylock to 
insist to the last on the pennd of flesh. 

But even laid the Portuguese, lixe the negroes, possessed 
the right of offering redemption-money, it would have 
availed them nothing. lar from their country, with which 
no communication was carried on, save through the circu- 
itous route of England, it would have been impossible for 
them to quit the place to which they had been beguiled ; 
they must have betaken themselves tothe woods, and then, 
compelled by want of food to return to the vicinity of the 
towns or plantations, they would have been seized and 
condemned as vagrants ; in other words, their former state 
as slaves on the sugar estates to the planters, would have 
been changed for that of slaves on the public roads to the 
government, . : ° . ° . . : 

Coneciving that sufficient has been said to convey an 
accurate idea of the immediate position of the Portu- 
guese on their reaching the estates of the persons by whom 
they had been purchased, | will present an outline of their 
subsequent lot. 

Without distinction of sex or age, they were indiscrimi- 
nately mixed with the negroes ; the robust man, the deli- 
cate female, the tender child, were alike compelled to toil 
in the cane-ficlds, under a tropical sun, and the same quan- 
tum of labour was demanded from them as from their fel- 
low slaves—the negroes. 

In vain, after a short time, did they begin to implore asa 
mercy, that, at all events, if slaves they must remain, they 
migltbe sent to eocoa estates, where, under theshade, they 
could work without being struck by immediate death. In 
vain, on their prayer being refused, did they endeavour to 
make known their condition to the public authorities. 
No interpreter of their language could they find , and in 
one jsland no interpreter was allowed. In vain did they 
strive to escape to the towns, with the hope that their 
ghastly appearance, and bodies mangled by stripes, might 
attract the attention of the humane; they were quickly 
stopped by the guards stationed at all points, and lodged 
in the prisons on the estates, where some expired from 
the sufferings they were doomed to undergo; or if, by 
chance, one did overcome the vigilance of the watchmen, 
and make his way towards Government House, he was 
seized and shipped off to the coast ; aneffectual way, truly, 
of precluding the possibility of his obtaining a hearing. 

The constitutions of these white slaves soon began to 
break under this treatment. Discase in hideous forms 
was not slow in exhibiting itself; and it was shewn beyond 
a doubt, in this instance, that the labour, which is so fatal 
even to negroes, can never be performed by men whose 
bones and sinews are covered with a white skin, 

Whole families, and theirs was the happiest lot, were 
swept from the face of the earth ; while those who had 
the misfortune partially to recover, were, if unable to pur- 
sue their labour, turned off houseless and friendless by the 
vampires who had banquetted to the last drop on their 
hearts’ blood. Their condition became 80 truly piteous as 
to move the very blacks to compassion. So broken in 
spirit were these free-born subjects of the crown of Portu- 
gal, that they were to be seen suing, on their knees, the 
charity of the British West India negro slaves ; and the 
charity sucd for was never refused by the kind-hearted, 
calumniated black. 
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At length, the report of their sufferings, and of the 
startling rapidity with which they wore dropping. into the 
grave, travelled beyond the confines of the plantations, 
and was rendered the subject of inquiry by several per- 
sons who had already been conspicuous for their endea- 
yours to ameliorate the condition of the negroes. The re- 
sult was, the bringing to light the particulars I have de- 
tailed. 

Immediate steps were taken to submit them to the exe- 
cutive. 


We have given this long extract, (but cannot complete 
it,) from the perfect similarity that exists between the 
cases of the Portuguese, and those natives of Hindostan 
for whom the same snares have been laid. 

It is gravely stated by Captain Hodgson, that when the 
slave-owners of Antigua gave up their right to the six 
years’ apprenticeship, or six years of protracted slavery, 
a band of incendiaries were sent among the emancipated 
apprentices, by the slave-holders in other islands, to 
spread disaffection and excite them to revolt! This con. 
spiracy was detected, and the treacherous visiters were 
compelled to be off with all speed—to carry on their 
machinations elsewhere. 

This gentleman, after watching the working of the 
apprenticeship system for two years, was convinced that 
so far as the slave was concerned, his condition was not 
amcliorated, so many either invidious or open means 
were taken to evade or defy the provisions of the Aboli- 
tion Act. “ In the chartered coloniea,” he says, ‘‘ the 
Jocal legislature set the home-government «at defiance, 
while, in the crown colonies, those who the most 
violently and effectually opposed the benevolent pur- 
poses of the crown, were the chief officers of the 
crown.” So boldly was peculation carried on in the 
islands, that, when the knowing bought up the claims 
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those attempted in spectacles; and, save, perhaps, in medi- 
cine, none can be more dangerous and villanous, The 
medical quack endangers health and life; the optical quack 
a sense which gives these blessings much of their value. 
Mr Cox's little treatise, besides exposing the puffing 
quacks and their manifold arts and impudence, contains 
all the information required by those who use spectacles 
or eye-glasses in any form; rules for their selection ; 
observations on the substances employed in making them, 
on fitting, &c. &. Mr Cox disapproves of eye-glasses, 
unless for the most temporary purpose; and it is a 
remarkable fact, which a well-known optician stated to 
him, that he knew no instancs of a short-sighted person 


| who needed to increase the focus of his concaves, if he 


| 


| 





for compensation, held by the ignorant owners of a few | 
slaves, the public money was taken from the treasury | 


chest for this righteous purpose, On these buyings up 


of claims reaching the ears of Lord Glenelg, he inter- 


posed for the protection of the ignorant objects of this | 
villany, and prevented the sales of claims from being | 
confirmed in the courts of law ; which, doubtless, the pur- | 


chasers must have thought a very improper interference 
with free trade. 

Capiain Hodgzon has no faith in the colonists acting 
justly to the black population, unless they are compelled 


todo so. Tle is not fond of leaving them, as they desire, 


’ 


‘to themselves,” in the management of their 


Jabourers,”” 
adininister British law, subservient to their purposes ; 
and now they wish to make laws affecting the blacks to 
please themselves, and suit their interests, He has little 
hope of equal legislation, and none of an equal and impar- 
tial administration of justice between black and white. 
To approximate a purer administration of justice, he 
thinks that jurymen should be chosen without distinction 
of colour; and that all negroes who can read and write, 
and understand the leading rules of arithmetic, should 
have the elective franchise. Here is innovation! Give 
to black men what is refused to white! 

The evils against which the friends of the dark coloured 
race ought especially to guard, are embodied in an address 
preparing by the Central Negro Emancipation Committee, 
to be presented to the Secretary for the Colonies. We 
rejoice to find their interests in hands so able and alert; 
and perceive no prospect of the labours of the society 
being unnecessary for a long while to come. 

Spectacle Secrets. By George Cox. 

Among the many knaveries and frauds practised by 
dishonest traders, none are, we believe, more gross than 


“ free 


They made the special magistrates, sent to | 





began by wearing spectacles; but that the cases were 
frequent, where a single eye-glass had been used, in 
which the individual had frequently required a change 
of glasses, We are glad to learn that good spectacles 
are so reasonable in price, though Mr Cox should inform 
The prices are, he 
says, much reduced ; and that is true, though, in the best 
shops, spectacles are still, we fear, considerably above 
his rates, He says—and we endeavour to act upon his 
prompting—*“ Ic cannot be too universally known, that 
a person can have a pair of good convex glasses fitted 
into his spectacles, and correctly fitted to his sight, at 
from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings per pair, 
by any respectable optician, The poorest person may be 
defended against the tender mercies of the spectacle specu- 
lators; for he really can obtain a better article for his 
money, both in quality and suitableness to his sight, of 
the respectable eptician ; and, upon an average, at a 
less cost than the cheat contrives, by dint of manwuvering, 
to extract from him. Good lenses, in plain frames—or, 
in other words, a good pair of spectacles—may be obtained 
for two and sixpence. Who then, knowing this, would 
suffer his sight to be tampered with ?” 

Among our many useful societies, why is there not 
one to detect and expose fraud and quackery ; instead of 
which, newspapers and magazines, the most respectable 
in character, minister daily in spreading the delusion of 
Where the article is only one that costs a 
little money, and can do no harm, the case is not so 
criminal, though to be cheated of property is bad enough ; 
but in cases like bad spectacles, quack remedies for deaf. 
ness, toothache, &c. &c., and quack drugs of all sorts, 
the medium of propagating the guilty fraud cannot be 
held is mentioned in this treatise, that 
the cost for advertising quack medicines in the United 
States is 200,000 dollars annually! A peck of pills is 
considered necessary for Boston per day, and half a 
bushel for New York! On an average, only one in 
twenty-five who take them are actually sick; and 
the proportion of those dispensing with some neces- 
sary of life to purchase nostrums which do them posi- 
tive injury, is in the ratio of eighty-seven in the hundred. 
Truly, the schoolmaster is still required in America, if 
this hold. Some of the anecdotes related of the hawk. 
ing and advertising spectacle-quacks are amusing, as 
this :—* A military gentleman of Stonehouse was waited 
upon by a renowned optical quack, who, the moment he 
entered the parlour, exclaimed, ‘ Goot Got, sar! vy, you 
area goin’ blind ; the sight is leaving your lefteye. If 
you don’t immejartly take to my improved classes, I will 
not answer for the konserkences. Kataract will grow on 
it in one months.” The alarmed gentleman purchased 
two pairs, for which he paid four pounds, They were 
found to be quite unsuitable to his sight, and, in real 


his readers of the “ whereabouts.” 


mischief. 


blameless. It 
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value, at retail charges, worth ten shillings a pair; for 
they were glass, instead of pebble, as they had been re. 
presented. We can the more readily believe this and 
other stories of the sort, as similar things have been 
practised within the immediate circle of our acquaint- 
ance, either by the same professor or one of his brethren. 
But the world is growing wiser; and this small book 
will do its part in assisting to clear its eyes, 

Egypt in 1838. By Thomas Waghorn, Steam- 

Agent in Egypt. 

This gentleman is the devoted humble friend of 
Mahomed Ali; but, at the same time, he often speaks 
good sense, though he may carry his views farther than 
home-politicians are disposed to go. He contends, that, 
having already lost Turkey and Persia, by permitting 
Russia to creep on, the only remedy is to acknowledge 
Egypt an independent state; and for France, but espe- 
cially England, to conclude an advantageous treaty with 
the new sovereign, whether Mahomed or Ibrahim, The 
advantages which he perceives to the trade and commerce 
of Great Britain, and the security of the East, menaced 
by the gradual inroads of Russia, are great and various; 
and all these are to be gained by guaranteeing the inde- 
pendence of Mahomed Ali, and giving him assistance and 
succour in his independent kingdom of Egypt. Mr Wag- 
horn says his pamphlet is not written to please Mahomed 
Ali, or any party. It ought, however, to have that 
effect. He prophesies that, on the death of Ali and his 
son, the Arab tribes, whom Mahomed has brought to 
order, will become as lawless as before, and the hope of 
establishing a steam communication to India, through 
Egypt, be destroyed. He very plainly intimates that it is 
great folly to be too honest, when we have to countervene 
the crooked policy of such men as Talleyrand, Metter. 
nich, or Di Borgo, and when “ the secret service money of 
England ought to be dealt out with secrecy and liberality, 
in order that we may cope with those diplomatists, and get 
secret treaties signed in our favour, as Russia does.’’ The 
pamphlet is dedicated to Lord William Bentinck, who is 
called upon to exert himself in Parliament, to promote 
the independent sovereignty of Mahomed Ali, and the 
consequent happiness of millions, An appendix contains 
an official report of the present state of Egypt. The 
Pasha musters (at least, on paper) a formidable fleet and 
army. I ducation is flourishing, and commerce has most 
enormously increased under the administration of his 
Highness. In 1836. it amounted to 100,000,000 of 
francs, Finally, Mr Waghorn thinks that we expend too 
much time and pains about Ireland and Canada, and 
neglect our eastern policy, the encroachments of Russia, 
and the capabilities of Egypt. 

Colour as a Means of Art. By Frank Howard. 

We do not feel competent to pronounce a judgment 
upon this work ; but we may explain its design. Its 
object is, to fix and develope, for the benefit of the 
student in painting, and the amateur, some of the ac- 
knowledged general principles of Colouring as a Means 
of Art, without reference to the higher attributes of great 
works in painting. The first chapter treats of Harmony 
and Tone of Colour. The author, after rules laid down 
for producing pictures in colour, treats in separate sec- 
tions of the peculiar principle of the most eminent colour- 
ists—the principle of the Venetian school, the modern 
manner, and Turner's principles of colouring, which last 
we shall cite :—‘‘ Turner has controverted the old doc- 
trine of a balance of colours, by shewing that a picture 
may be made up of delicately graduated blues and white 
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supported by pale cool green, and enlivened by a point 
of rich brownish crimson, It requires some care in the 
production and shapes of the masses of blue and white, 
and in the situation of the point of colour, Another 
principle adopted by Turner is, to contrast rich autumnal 
yellow in the foreground, with a brilliant Italian blue 
sky, graduated throngh a series of exquisitely delicate 
pearly tints, to meet the cooler greens of the middle 
ground, The warm colours in the fore-ground are qua- 
lified by purply half tints, and supported by warm sha. 
dows and some rich crimson; or sometimes reduced to 
sobriety by the opposition of the bright orange and 
white.” We have not space to enumerate the many 
topics treated in the third chapter. 

The fierce antagonism of the hostile factions in co- 
louring, which the writer merrily terms the Bianchi and 
the Neri, from another faction of dark and light, is 
treated in a manner not the less just and discriminative 
that it is lively and happy. He says—‘*‘ The Neri com- 
plain that the Bianchi want tone—the Bianchi, that the 
Neri want purity and light. Each of these factions con- 
tends, that all the difficulty of fine colouring is to be found 
only in their own aims; while they hoid in perfect con- 
tempt the productions of their opponents, as being of 
such facile achievement as to [deserve ?]| the sarcasm of 
Michael Angelo, to ‘ be fit only for children,’ and be- 
neath the attention of those who profess to study the 
Fine Arts, The main difference between the principles 
of these two parties or factions, will be found to lie in 
the treatment of the atmospheric influence, and associa- 
tions previously alluded to.’”? The principle of difference 
is illustrated very beautifully, as we think, by an author 
who sees truth on both sides, and also lying on neutral 
ground between the combatants. For himself, his idio- 
syncrasy points to horror of green and greenness; but 
it will give an idea of the tone of his instruction to cite 
his qualification of this dislike of greenness :—*‘* But, in 
reservation, it must be repeated that there is no tint that 
cannot be controlled and made available, by great skill 
and management, te the purposes of Art. These warn- 
ings are for beginners and amateurs; and the work is 


| intended to shew them what they may do with safety. 


As they attain proficiency, they may attempt difficulties, 
which principally reside in truth of detail, in combination 
with agreeable general effect. When to this is added, a 
just subservience to poetical character, the greatest requi- 
sitions of art have been complied with; all other diffi- 
culties, of whatever nature, being a mere species of moun. 
tebank trickery, beneath the aim of high art, and deserv- 
ing of the well-known sarcasm of Dr Johnson upon some 
difficult music, that he wished it were impossible, There 
are a great many coloured plates, illustrative of the prin- 
ciple of the different masters and schools, and of the 
author’s instructions. 


Dr Roget's Treatises on Phrenology and 
Physiology. 

Following a plan which we trust the liberal publishers 
will find remunerative, since it must be of great advan- 
tage to the interests of science and literature. the valu- 
able contributions of Dr Roget to the new edition of the 
‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” upon the subjects in the 
above title, are reprinted in two volumes, of the size of 
the other reprints from that universal work. It is not 


every student who can afford to purchase a copy of the 
Encyclopedia—nor will many of those who could, care 
for much of its contents, which must be quite foreign to 
their studies, pursuits, ‘and tastes. - The publication 
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of desirable detached portions of that great work, in 
which the views, discoveries, and opinions of the most 
eminent philosophers and literary men of the age, would 
otherwise be, as it were, locked up, cannot therefore be 
too highly appreciated in its popular utility. 

Dr Roget's ‘* Treatise on Phrenology’’ occupies the 
first part of the first volume. A luminous and most can- 
did and impartial account of phrenology is given; and is 
fuilowed by a masterly and equally candid statement of 
objections to the leading principles of the “ new science,” 
The whole occupies less than 100 pages, It would be 
desirable that this portion of the volumes were published 
separately, It is quite right that the phrenologists should 
have fair play, but they have at present all the play; 
chiefly because those who are most capable of the task 
seem to think the doctrines of phrenology unworthy of 
scrious consideration. This half-contemptuous indifference 
In the conclusion of 
his treatise, Dr Roget, alluding tothe alleged progress which 


may, however, be carried too far. 


phrenology has made, remarks :— 

We do not think it difficult to account for the progress 
which phrenology has made, amongst the very numerous 
class of persons who find in it a source of avreeable ocen- 
pation, giving exercise to their ingennity, in discovering 
striking coincidences, and gratifying their self-compla- 
cency, by inspiring them with the fancy that they are 
penetrating far into the mystie regions of psychology. For 
the last twenty or thirty years, popular writers, and 
lecturers without number, have been displaying their 
powers of elocution, exercising their skill in the critical 
examination of developements, and expounding the doc- 
trines of the new philosophy to wondering and admiring 
audiences. With all these advantages, and appliances to 
boot, the wonder seems not that phrenology has met with 
the success of which so much boast is made, but that it 
has not speedily gained the universal assent ; for had it 
been a real science, like that of chemistry, and other 
branches of natural philosophy, founded on uniform and 
unquestionable evidence, it could not have failed, by this 
time, of being generally recognised as true. When we 
consider that the present age is not one in which there is 
any lack of credulity, or in which a doctrine is likely to Le 
repudiated on the score of its novelty or its extravagance, 
we cannot but smile at the complaints of persecution 
uttered by the votaries of the system of Dr Gail; and at 
the attempt to set up a parallel between its reception in this 
country and these times, and that which, two centuries 
ago, attended the speculations of Galileo, and subjected 
him to the tyrannous cognizance of the Inquisition ; or to 
establish an analogy between the dogmas of plrenology, 
and the discoveries of the circulation of the blood, and the 
analysis of light, which have immortalized the names of 
Harvey and Newton. 


The phrenologists are by no means wanting in zeal and 
a proper respect for the ‘* Science,” and its disoverers and 
promulgators; but we were not aware they had carried 
No. 10 quite so far as this. Dr Roget acutely remarks— 
“ There is this very remarkable peculiarity in the pursuit 
of phrenology, that the student is perplexed, not with the 
difficulty, but with the facility it affords for explaining 
every phenomenon.” And he proceeds to shew the ex- 
treme pliatility of the doctrines of Gall’s philosophy. 

In the Treatise on Physiology, that science is treated 
clearly, fully, and in the systematic manner which a mas- 
terly instructor might adopt for the benefit of his pupils, 
Everything belonging to the science, down to the latest 
discoveries and speculations of eminent modern physiolo- 
gists, finds a place; and, throughout, the writer has 
adhered strictly to te subject before him, though it be 
one which strongly tempts wandering into other regions. 

The Natural History of the Sperm Whale, 
By Thomas Beale. Surgeon, &c. &e. 

To the Natural and Commercial history of the Sperm 
Whale, Mr Beale has added an account of his South-Sea 
cruises in pursuit of these leviathans, which, we daresay, 
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will be found the more attractive portion of his well-filled 
volume. We can at least speak for ourselves—though 
there is also much curious information in the utilitarian 
portion of the book, and great excitement in the mortal 
warfare waged between human ingenuity and brute 
force. The first memorable adventure of the voyager 
was being hocussed and robbed by a damsel belong- 
ing to a party of Arcadians near Coquimbo, in Peru, 
They had killed some whales before reaching Owhy- 
hee; in which island, he tella some stories, at second- 
hand, of the Missionaries, which require confirm. 
ation. ‘* Mikanary no good” was the constant ob- 
servation of the simple islanders. The voyagers had 
some interesting adventures on the coast of New Britain, 
and among the beautiful Lousiade Islands, and other 
islands which are seldom approached save by the whalers, 
At St John’s Island, two days’ sail from New Ireland, an 
islander practised nearly the same necromantic arts to lull 
the storm, of which we hear in Scandinavian and other 
northern legends, down to our own days; and of which 
Scott has made good use in his Norna of the Fitful Head. 
Mr Beale’s description of this South Sea magician is ex. 
ceedingly curious. The gale abated, he received a pair 
of old trowsers and a shirt for his supernatural exertions, 
and certainly an augmentation of fame and power among 
his countrymen. The Ladrone Islands were next visited ; 
and Mr Beale changed his ship, and returned from Japan 
in another whaler to the South Sea Islands. There appear 
to he Temperance Societies in these islands, or something 
similar, under missionary influence, the rules of which, 
as at home, are broken through hypocritically, under the 
strong temptation of the rum improperly offered in barter 
by seamen, Horrible is the picture which this voyager 
gives of the miseries inflicted upon these poor islanders by 
European intercourse, chiefly, we fear, that of his own 
countrymen, and certainly persons who are not mission« 
aries. 


Wayland on Human Responsibility. 


This is an American book reprinted in London, The 
author is the President of Brown University, and a writer 
Had all the 
men of Germany, England, and America been of Presi- 
dent Wayland’s mind, the world had never seen the Pro- 
testant Reformation or the American Revolution. For 
example, he condemns slavery as strongly as any man need 
do; but, as an American citizen, he says, and truly—“ Who 
ever supposes himself guilty, because Congress does not 
pass a law abolishing slavery in the United States ?” Asa 
citizen no one is responsible ; but, moreover, *‘ ascitizens 
of the United States we have solemnly promised to let i¢ 
[slavery] alone.”” This he founds upon one State having 
no right to interfere with another. It is needless to fol. 
low this wire-drawn argument. A main object of the 
little book appears to be to attack the principle of the 
affiliated societies for the abolition of slavery, which are 
described as “ not intended to circulate truth in the South, 
but for the sake of exciting agitation in the North.” The 
same thing mav be said, and has been said, of all associa- 
tions whose objects have been at variance with the views 
or interests of their assailants. 


on moral science and political economy. 


Reminiscences of South America. By John 
Hawkshaw, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

The author of this modest and intelligent volume went 
to Venezuela upon professional business connected with 
the mines. He resided in that country for two years and 
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a half, when ill-health compelled him to return to Eng. 
land. He travelled, and looked round him a good deal ; 
and his book is fuli of facts and interesting information, 
given in a clear and unpretending manner, about a coun- 
try of which little is known in England. The Venez- 
ueleans are desirous of attracting more Scotch and Eng- 
lish emigrants—miners, mechanics, and artisans—to the 
Republic; and to encourage emigration toleration in re- 
ligion is proclaimed, and liberty given to heretics to erect 
places of worship for themselves.—We should like to give 
a specimen of the work, though it must be slight. The 
population of the Republic is roughly estimated at about 
800,000. 


The population consists of—whites, who may be divided 
into classes, those who are born in Europe, and those who 
are born in the country; Indians, or aborigines, who, as 
an unmixed people, form but a small part of the com- 
munity ; negroes, some of whom had been imported by 
the Spaniards, and some that had come from the isle of 
San Domingo, and runaways from the other neighbouring 
islands, But the larger portion of the population consists 
of a mixed race between the negro, the Indian, and the 
Spaniard ; amongst this class there is every shade of col- 
our, from the dark bronze of the Zambo, to the lighter 
shades of the Mulatto and Mestigo. ‘These are gradually 
commingling, so as to form a race of coloured men of 
lighter shade than the aborigines, of stronger frame, and 
of greater activity of mind. More than one-half the popu- 
lation may deoulle be said to have assumed this physical 
character, differing essentially from the originals from 
whieh they sprung; and, perhaps, this light yellowish- 
looking race may be the type of the future nations of 
South America. Much will depend on the number and the 
nation of the emigrants to its shores. Should a large pro- 
portion of these be whites, its coloured races will come to 
have less of colour; but at present it would secm as if 
these countries were not to be beneath the sway of the 
whife man. He has had his foot upon the soil for cen- 
turies, but as an alien he has been cast off. The white 
man’s caste was not there to be supreme. , ‘ ° 

In Venezuela, the highest offices of the state are open 
to the man of colour; Paez, the late president, being one 
of this class. In this country, therefore, the negro is not 
an object of prejudice ; and, if free, immediately takes his 
stand as high up in the scale of society as his capacity and 
intelligence may entitle him. 

The manners of the Venezueleans generally partake, in 
soine degree, of that of the Spaniards, being tinctured 
more or less with that kind of pride ealled Castilian ; even 
the poems are embued with it. Perhaps their pride is 
increased by the consideration that they are ‘ republi- 
canos.”” They are polite in accosting each other, down to 
the very labourers; and in their gait and ontward carriage 
they are more graceful and easy than my own countrymen. 
Their habits are not social—they rarely mect together in 
numbers at their own houses; their rendezvous is the 
theatre or the ball-room, the billiard-table or the bull- 
fizit. The higher classes are neither ostentatious nor 
extravagant as it regards their houses aud their mode of 
living ; but on the contrary they are temperate, and almost 
frugal. Neither science nor literature has many cultiva- 
tors, there being too much of indolence in the habits of 
the community to make them fond of study, or of any- 
thing requiring close mental application. A jealonsy of 
foreigners prevails to a considerable extent; perhaps be- 
cause they find themselves outstripped by them in com- 
mercial enterprise, or outshone by them in their establish- 
ments and greater means: hence the English, German, 
and American merchants are confined chiefly to associat- 
ing with each other, except at publie places. Occasionally 
they intermarry wit! foreigners, but even this is not effec- 
tual in removing the barrier to social intercourse. Apart 
from their want of cordiality with other nations, the 
Venezueleans have not yet learned to enjoy social meet- 
ings; and they have not yet acquired, to anything like 
an equal extent, the faculty so eminently possessed by 
two of the nations I have mentioned, of appreciating a 
good dinner. 

The females, except at public places, are very rarely 
seen abroad , they stay much within doors, and, as far as 
it regards the cultivation of their minds, are much ne- 
glected. They play on the Spanish harp, and some on the 
piano- forte, wy like bullfinches, being fed and taught to 
sing, are deemed sufficiently accomplished for the sort of 
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ceges they occupy. I have omitted one accomplishment 
—they dance, and dance gracefully, (all Venezucleans 
dance ,) but these are all externals, and outward polish— 
a polish, though, which sometimes makes even paste 
glitter; but in all the more substantial acquirements they 
are sadly deficient. Tlicir gait is graceful, even among the 
lower orders, (though, I believe, Depons thought other- 
wise,) and in my opinion the females walk much better 
than in England, but this arises, in a great degree, from 
their having fewer objects ; they are never hurried, and it 
is a country in which there is no bustle. Persons are never 
seen walking as if for their lives, and, in fact, there is no 
occasion for it. Their carriage, therefore, is such as may 
be acquired by persons who walk for the sake of walking 
only, not for the purpose of arriving at some place wit]iin 
the hour. 

There is not much display of dress ; the chief articles of 
finery, among the higher classes, are large tortoise-shel] 
combs, of the most costly description, carved and pierced 
with all manner of devices ; long black veils, which cover 
the head, and almost the whole person, and small satin 
shoes, and stockings displaying much workmanship. It 
is evidently upon these articles that the females bestow 
most attention, while the males lavish all theirs upon 
the furniture of their horse, studding the head-piece of 
the bridle and the saddie with as much silver as can be 
stuck on; and often having silver stirrups, and always 
silver spurs, 

This fashion for silver spurs and rich bridles infects the 
lowest ranks ; and | have known men spend all they had 
to procure them ; and it is not unusual to sce a silverspur 
buckled upon a bare foot. 


Mr Hawkshaw returned to England by way of 
America. As he has told the story of his outward voy. 
age, and his travels, he concludes with his adventures 
during a very short residence in the United States. 

Wild Sperts of the West. 

Bentley has published this lively and popular book, in 
a single volume, and as a part of his “ Standard Library.” 
It is illustrated with a few spirited and characteristic 
plates, representing boating, fishing, sporting, and festive 
scenes, in the West of Ireland—embellishmenta which it 
hardly required, It should have appeared before young 
men stuff, for the season, their fishing-baskets, shooting- 
bags, and their other ingenious contrivances for packing 
up artificial flies, shot, brandy-flask, and, above all, the 
favourite author; but there is a good time coming, and, 
in the meanwhile, they may have a store of amusement 
for the long nights of winter, and opportunities of study, 
previous to the Irish ramble of summer 1639, to the 
realms beyond the Shannon. 

The Unity of Disease. Vy Samuel Dickson, M.D. 

This gentleman was formerly a medical officer of the 
staff. He would seem to be now a practitioner about 
Cheltenham. Some time back he published a medical 
work, with the vigorous and original character of which, 
in spite of its bold heresies and reckless innovations, we 
were much struck. By the present work we learn, that 
the medical critics have fallen foul of the author; and 
persecution has had its natural effects in rendering Dr 
Dickson tenfold more violent in his professional heresy. 
Like all promulgators of néw theories, he may carry his 
system too far; and there is little doubt that he general- 
izes too much 3 yet we are persuaded that much original 
truth is blended with his errors and innovations, To his 
anti-sangradoism, which is furious, commonsense and 
observation must, in the great majority of cases, subscribe, 
He has a very contemptuous opinion of ‘the wooden 
oracle’—the Stethoscope ; and there can be no doubt 
that, whatever good its responses may have effected, its 
application has done a world of mischief, both to the pa. 
tients and their friends, He certainly brings forward 
staggering objections to the reputed uses, or infallibility 
of the instrument, Dr Dickson confesses himself a Re- 
volutionist in medicine; but so he says were Hippocrates, 
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is not a sanguinary one. No medical student need 
be afraid to peruse the pages of this Destructive. . 
Observations on the Causes and Treatment of 
Curvatures of the Spine. By Samuel Hare, 
Surgeon. 
This gentleman claims to have been, for ten years back, 


successful in treating the increasing and painful disease 


of which he writes, in all the forms which spinal distor- 
tion assumes. His remedies are chiefly mechanical, but 
medicinal treatment accompanies their application. They 
are far too complicated to be explained here; so we must 
content ourselves with pointing out to the profession, and 
to those interested—too large a portion of the female world 


' 





—this source of information. Mr Hare has detailed many | 
singular cases, and also their cures effected by his treat- | 


ment. His book is illustrated by plates shewing many 
forms of distortion, and figures before and after cure, 
Heads of the People. 

A new work, in Numbers, has appeared, with the above 
inexplicable title, of which we are inclined to augur 
favourably, Jt is a little of the Pickwick school, and 
may be plainly described as sketches of Londoners; out- 
lines of character in the ranks of the people. In No. I. 
there are four heads—“‘ The Dressmaker,”’ very fair ; the 
Stockbroker,” one of a past day, not amiss ; “‘ The Diner- 
Out,” a failure; ‘* The Lawyer’s Copying-Clerk,” a clerk 
in the first stage—-the hobbledehoyish—is capital. There 
is much liveliness, wit, knowledge of life, and, what is 
better, of human nature, in these sketches; and in some 
of them, as “ The Dressmaker,” depth of feeling, and an 
acquaintance with the evils which corrupt and corrode 
society to its core. Such things continually represented 
to the public eye, though only in fiction, ought to produce 
the desire of reform, 

Poems, Moral and Miscellaneous ; with a Few 

Songs. By a Journeyman Mechanic. 

This collection of fugitive and occasional poetry does 
as great honour to the moral feelings as to the poetical 
talents of the Mechanic. “* The Corn-Law Rhymer’ 
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Poets. It was of him and them Robert Nicoll eung-~ 
“ Before the mightiest of the earth, P 
We stand with an unblenchéd brow, — 
Like us, Thou wast a toil-worn man, > 
And we are noble now !" 


met 


The Mechanic's effasion is in a softer spirit :— 4 “et 


“My fi tread on classic und, 
Where he, of Scottish bards the chief, 
Erst made his witching wild » sound 
yoy and grief. 


In notes of mingled 


“* Here, once in majesty and might, 
He walked the earth on which | tread, 
Itluming by his genius bricht 
Each lonely gien and mountain head. 


“ Here I could stay, and muse for hours 
,And list the gurgling river’s moan, 
As if it mourned for ham whose powers 
Gave all its fame, for ever gone. 


* Perchance now, in the twilight hour, 
When balmy dews from heaven descend— 

When sings the blackbird from her bower, 
Whose branches o'er the water bend— 


“ His wandering spirit hovers near 

The scene of former bliss and wo ; 
Where once he wooed his Mary dear, 

Then made her mournful requiem flow.” 


The New Excitement. 

This yearly gift for young persons appears for 1839 at 
a cheaper rate, but in a form equally neat, and with con- 
tents equally attractive and interesting with those selec - 
tions which have gained so favourable a character for 
We woald remind our readers that 
“ The New Excitement” is, in fact, the original “ Excite- 
ment,” if the editor and compiler, and not the mere pub- 
lisher, to whom the copyright has devolved by an accident, 
is to be regarded as the true author of the work. 

SERIAL WORKS. 
The Second Number of Dr Ure’s “ Dictionary of the 


_ Arts and Manufactures,”’ contains very elaborate articles 


is a king,” said Thomas Carlyle, writing of Ebenezer — 


Elliott’s poetry. The “Journeyman Mechanic” is not 


an Elliott; but he also possesses gifts and privileges | 


which many kings might envy, could they be made to 
comprehend and appreciate them. 
make the same good use of them, for his own happiness 
and the pleasure and improvement of his fellow-crea- 
tures, that he has been doing. The little collection is 
dedicated to the Earl of Durham. Noble and munifi- 
cent Lords have often patronized very inferior Poets. We 


May he continue to | 


on calico-printing and bleaching; and useful familiar 
treatises on baking, brick-making, and bookbinding. It 
promises to be a highly useful work, 
Conversations Lexicon. 
The last Part we have seen of the ‘‘ Conversations 
Lexicon,”’ contains the important articles—*“ History of 


| the United States,” “‘ Unitarianism,” and “ The United 


have been looking for a specimen of the Mechanic’s verses; _ 


but, as his masterpieces have already appeared in the 
periodical publications, we are at @ loss what to take, 
The following lines are not in his happiest manner, but 
the subject is congenial. Burns belongs exclusively to 
the people. He who declared— 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man ’s the gowd for a’ that,” 





Brethren ;” also the article “ Universities.” Weimagine 


the work is nearly completed, 





Dr Bowrk1ino has published a paper, read by him to 
the British Association, upon the abolitien of all quaran- 
tine regulations, This change he bases upon a belief in 
the non-contayion of the plague; but, waving a contro. 
versy on which doctors differ, and on which much may 
be said on both sides, the propriety of abolishing quaran- 
tine whether plague be contagious or not, remains to be 
considered; and, we imagine, opinion is in favour of 
abolition. Every merchant should read this pamphlet. 





POLITICAL 


AumosT the only thing to enliven the dulness of the 
month which has occurred is the resignation of Lord 
Durham, which has afforded scope for ample commen- 
taries, by the press of all parties. It is plain to us, that 
the real pecification of Canada is as distant as ever, and 
that the probability of that colony being ever rendered 
beneficial to Britain, is «ery small. In the meantime, 
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the unsettled state of matters is proving highly injurious 
to the colony. A great proportion of the most active and 
enterprising of the colonists in both provinces, having 
been compromised in the revolt of last year, are leaving 
the colony, whilst emigration to it is all but entisely at 
anend, Indeed, few people will be inclined to run the 
risk of being called out on twenty-four gees 
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Galen, Boerhaave, and Cullen; and, if a revolutionist, he , has ennobled the lowest-born of the order of Natare’s 
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fight, perhaps against their friends, and against the cause 
they think just ; or, on refusal, to be executed as traitors. 
Mr Roebuck has again come forward as the zealous 
and talented advocate of the outraged Canadians, in a 
series of letters published in The Spectator newspaper. 

An attempt appears to be making by certain parties 
jn this country to involve us in a war with Russia; 
the ground of the quarrel not being, however, by any 
means obvious, The Russians are said to have a large 
fleet in the Black Sea; but we do not learn that it has 
been recently augmented. As to the notion that the 
Russians have any immediate design upon our Indian 
possessions, we believe it is a perfect chimera. War 
would, no doubt, be very convenient for the aristocratic 
parties of this country at present; for it would effectually 
put an end to what they most dread—the progress of Re- 
form. 

ENGLAND. 
THE RUIN oF THE FaRMER,—It is said that the 


Repeal of the Corn Laws would ruin the farmer. This | 


is rather remarkable; for we have been told, for this 
quarter of a century, that he was ruined already; and 
the fact has been attested by a cloud of witnesses, whose 
printed evidence isa geod horse-load. It is said that 
the landlords would not, and indeed could not reduce 
their rents, from the extent to which their estates are 
mortgaged ; but it is forgotten that, after the termination 
of the war, the landlords found themselves compelled to 
reduce their rents, for the simple reason, that it is im- 
possible for the great bulk of the farmers to pay higher 
rents than the produce of the soil yields. But there isa 
very easy mode of protecting the tenantry from the ra- 
pacity of their landlords; it is, merely to convert the 
money rents, now payable, into grain rents, in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose the present rent to be £600; then 
find out from the annual returns of averages how many 
quarters of wheat, barley, or whatever may be the grain 
the farm produces, would have been required to pay 
£600 during the last seven or five years; and declare 
that number of quarters to be the rent during the currency 
of the existing lease. Suppose, for example, the average 
price of wheat during the period has been £3 per quarter ; 
then 200 quarters of wheat should be declared to be the 
rent, payable according to the annual average. In this 
way, the tenantry would be effectually protected against 
their landlords, whatever might be the fall in the price of 
grain, which a repeal of the corn-laws might occasion. 
As is well known, the greater part of the rents in East 
Lothian, and in some other of the Scottish counties, are 
paid in this manner; and it has been found much more 
equitable both for landlord and tenant, than fixing a rent 
in money for a lease of nineteen or twenty-one years’ dura- 
tion. The truth is, thata much higher rent than the 
farm is worth, can never be exacted for any great length 
of time; for the farmer is ruined and forced to abandon 
his farm, and the farm itself is generally greatly deterio- 
rated ; on the other hand, if, from the increase in the 
value of agricultural produce, the rent becomes too low, 
the tenant enjoys the sole benefit at the landlord’s expense. 
We do not think that the Corn-Laws can be continued 
much longer as at present. Every person proposing to 
take a farm, shou!d protect himself against the effects of 
their repeal, by stipulating for a rent in grain, If, however, 
the emigration to Australia proceed as it has begun, we 
have every reason to believe that the competition for 
farms will diminish, and that the practice of offering high 
rents to get possession of a farm—in expectation that, if it 
is too dear, the landlord will reduce the rent—will be 
abandoned. It is to this practice that a great part of the 
agricultural distress so long complained of is owing. 
SCOTLAND. 

RECENT STATUTE Law AFFECTING SCOTLAND.— 
It is very remarkable that, while the debates or talking 
in Parliament, excite so much interest that an account 
of them is spread, within a week, throughout the empire 
—even to the most remote villages—the acts, or what is 
done—the result, in short, of the debates—is looked upon 
with so much indifference that you will hardly find a 
person who is thoroughly acquainted with the legislation 
during the year, even affecting his own trade or business. 








Any notice, even of the titles of the statutes, or of the 

subjects they embrace, is hardly to be found in a popular 

form ; and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that an 

almost total ignorance of the statute law pervades all 

classes of the community. [very year, there are from 

800 to 1200 folio pages added to our statute book ; which, 

from their style and form, are all but unreadable, 

even to persons of professional habits. The local acts, 

though printed, almost entirely escape public notice ; and, 

when it is necessary to refer to them, there is generally 
the greatest difficulty in finding them out, as we have 
learned from experience. The regulations of these local 
acts are often very important. Far less attention is paid 
to them by the public than they deserve. They are not 
unfrequently smuggled through Parliament without due 
notice of their object; for, although certain advertise- 
ments must be mace, the title is sometimes so vague that 
it gives no notice of the real purpose of the act. Forex. 
ample, the act authorizing the Edinburgh Water Com. 
pany to borrow money, contains more important provi- 
sions, in as far as the public are concerned, than the ori- 
ginal act. Asa new reign has lately commenced, we think 
it afavourable period for beginning to give some notice of 
such of the statutes as peculiarly affect Scotland. Our 
limits do not permit us to furnish any abstract, but 
merely to indicate the subjects on which legislation has 
taken place. As all the acts passed in one session, pro- 
perly speaking, form only one statute, we shall, in this 
article, notice all the public acts passed in session 1837, 
leaving such of the local acts as deserve notice, to next 
Register. The first act affecting Scotland exclusively, 
passed in the 7 Gul. IV., (last year,) was c. 5, by which 
the punishment of banishment, for a second conviction of 
leasingmaking, sedition, and blasphemy, was repealed, 
and fine and imprisonment substituted in its stead. The 
punishment of banishment, for a first conviction, had 
been repealed by a previous statute, passed in the 6 of 
Geo. IV. The only other, is c. 14, relative to bills of 
exception in trial by jury. The first statute of Victoria, 
relative to Scotland exclusively, is, 1 Vic. c. 23, abolish- 
ing the punishment of the pillory in all cases whatever, 
This is a very appropriate enactment for a maiden queen 
to commence her legislation with, in as far as concerns 
her northern subjects. By the acts 32—36 inclusive, 
no fewer than about 100 acts, and parts of acts, re- 
lative to the Post-Office, commencing in the reign 
of William and Mary, and ending in the reign of 
William IV., are repealed, and a new set of Post- 
Office regulations established. It is to be regretted 
that the whole previous statute law on the subject was 
not repealed, and a new and complete code established ; 
but it appears, from a schedule appended to one of the 
statutes, that there are still parts of no fewer than twenty 
eight of the old statutes in force. A Post-Office lawyer 
must, therefore, be well read in statute law. Chapter 
35 contains a list of all the persons who are entitled to 
send or receive letters free from postage, and the condi- 


tions under which the privilege is to be exercised, Chapter. 


39 interprets the meaning of the words, “ sheriff,” “shire,” 
&c. in acts of Parliament relative to Scotland. Chapter 4] 
repeals the Small Debt Sheriff Act of 10 Geo, IV., and 
enacts a number of new regulations. The most important 
of these are the provisions for a cheap and easy sequestra- 
tion of tenants whose rents do not exceed £8: 6:8; for 
declaring the wages of labourers and manufacturers not 
liable to arrestment; regulating the manner in which 
arrestments in other cases are to be laid on, rendered 
effectual, and removed, and declaring tbat they shall fall 
in three months from their date. Witnesses are compel- 
lable to attend Small Debt Courts under a penalty of 40s. 
Actions of damages for riot, under the Riot Act, 
(4 Geo, IV.) and for penalties under the Act for Preserv- 
ing Salmon Fisheries, are rendered competent before the 
Sheriff under this statute. Regulations are also made for 
the holding Circuit Courts for small debts ; and the review 
of the decisions of the Sheriff, is still more limited than 
under the former acts, Two defects have already been 
discovered in this act. In the ordinary courts of law, 
six defenders, though entirely unconnected, may be sued 
in one summons; but it is held, by a rigid construction 
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of the words of this act, that there must be a summons 
for each set of defenders, whereby an unnecessary expense 
is incurred, The other defect is in the regulation as to 
the sequestration of small tenants. By the common law, 
it is competent to sequestrate, not only for payment of 
rents already due, but for rents to become due; and, in 
case of danger of the sequestrated effects being carried off, 
to remove them to a place of safety. But no such power 
is given by this act; and it is held that it is only for 
rent already due that sequestration can be awarded, and 
that the effects cannot be removed from the premises. In 
this Way, the benefit of a sequestration under this act, is 
greatly lessened. These defects are, we believe, quite un- 


intentional. We hope that Mr Wallace of Kelly, to | 


whom the people of Scotland. are so much indebted for 
his efforts to procure for them the cheap administra- 
tion of justice, will bring in a bill to remove them. 
Chapter 57 imposes a duty of 24s. per cwt. on beet sugar 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, and places the 
manufacture under the surveillance of the Excise, This 
act must, as was intended, effectually put an end to all 
attempts to manufacture beet-root sugar in this country. 
Chapter 61 extends the exemption from duty contained 
in a preceding act to two-wheeled carriages having the 
owner's name and place of abode painted in a certain 
manner thereon. The arbitration of disputes between 
master and workman is farther regulated by Chapter 67; 
and Chapter 73 contains some very important regulations 
regarding trading and other companies haying numer- 
ous partners; and authorizes her Majesty to grant letters 
patent of incorporation, limiting the responsibility of the 
partners, and pointing out the manner in which they may 
sue and be sued, on compliance with certain conditions 
as to registration, &c, The Usury Laws are repealed by 
Chapter 80, in as far as regards bills of exchange and pro- 
missory notes, payable within twelvemonths of the date 
thereof; but this act is declared to be in force only till 
Ist January 1840. Such are the public acts of the year 
1837, peculiarly affecting Scotland. 

REPgeAL OF THE UNI0ON.—NECESSITY OF LOCAL 
LEGIsLATION.—The preceding notice of the legislation 
affecting Scotland at a most important period, shews how 
little of the time of Parliament is dedicated to our pecu- 
liar concerns, QOut of a huge folio, there are not more 
than five acts, not exceeding twenty pages in all, in 
which the name of Old Scotland is to be found, or its 
existence recognised! How is this? In the statute- 
book of Scotland, the old Scotch acts—in three small 
octodecimo volumes of 500 or 600 pages each—we find 
from forty to fifty of printed, or, as they would now be 
called, public acts, besides local and personal, passed in a 
session which lasted a month or six weeks only. And 
if we look to these acts, we shal! find that they are, a? least, 
as important, in every point of view, to Scotchmen, as the 
modern legislation of the three kingdoms. To take, for 
example, the first year that turns up to us—1696—when 
the kingdom was in a state of quiet, (for so confident are 
we of the superiority of local to what is called “ imperial” 
legislation—as if Victoria was an Empress and not a 
Queen—that no search is required,) and we find that the 
Scotch Parliament met at Edinburgh on the 8&th Sep- 
tember, and adjourned on the 12th October ; during which 
period forty-six acts were passed, and, among others, the 
following relative to the law, which are of the most im- 
portant nature, and which are almost wholly in force at 
this moment; the experience of a century and a half 
having been able to add little or nothing to the efficacy 
of the provisions—viz., the statute relative to deeds exe- 
cuted on death-bed, whereby Scotchmen have been in a 
great measure relieved from the persecuting intercession 
on the part of interested relations and of the church as 
to the disposal of their property in their last moments— 
a law which hasmet with the highest eulogies both with- 
in and without Scetland, whenever the nature of its pro- 
visions have been understood. We have the act declaring 
notour bankrupts, the unrepealed foundation of our ex- 
isting law relutive to bankruptcy; the act relative to the 
nomination of tutors and curators, whereby a father 
was, for the first time, empowered to place his children 
under due protection, between the ages of fourteen and 








twenty-one; the important act against blank bonds, 
which obviated numerous frauds, formerly in daily 
commission, and e¢hecked even high treason itself, by 
rendering it difficult for traitors to protect their landed 
estates from confiscation on conviction ; an act for pro- 
viding for the poor; another, (we wish we saw it re- 
peated at this moment of starvation,) for “ encouraging 
the import of victual;” the salutary act, establish- 
ing schools in every patish—am act which has uni- 
versally been thought to have done more to promote 
the civilization, and to forward the progress of Scotland, 
than any other act, either of her own or of the British Le- 
gislature ; acts against profanity, against the barbarous 
practice of duelling—a practice which estimates the value 
of men, not according to the higher qualities of the intel- 
lect, or moral feelings, but according to the lowest of all 
his qualities, those by which he is linked with the brute 
creation, and which not only brates but birds possess ina 
greater perfection than mankind themselves. Then we 


| have, passed in the same Parliament of four wecks’ dura- 


tion, the statute ever since known, and jastly, by the 
name of “ The Act of Grace,”’ whereby the inhuman and 
atrocious privilege of imprisonment for debt received a se- 
vere check, by compelling the hard-hearted creditor, who 
wished to indulge his feelings for revenge—him who must 
have his pound of flesh—to support his victim in jail ; 
a provision which, by setting avarice at war with cruelty, 
has saved the poor and inconsiderate, as well as those 
whose misfortunes no human sagacity could have fore- 
seen, and no human industry or prudence averted, an in- 
finity of suffering. To the same Parliament we are in- 
debted for the introduction of summary diligence on in- 
land bills of exchange, by which the utmost facility is 
given to the recovery of debts constituted by bill, and 
thus, much confidence is conferred on commercial trans- 
actions ; a mode of execution which, we believe, nocountry 
in Europe has to this day been able to rival—for provisions 
affecting the registration of sasines, on which the valid- 
ity of our land-rights depends ; also for an act rendering 
those who interfere with the property of persons deceased 
without due authority, justly liable for the whole debts 
due by the deceased ; and a variety of other acts, intro- 
ducing important improvements into the law. In com- 
merce, we have statutes relative to the manufacture of 
malt, brewing, the sale of meal, and for protecting the 
salmon fisheries, Ac. In finance, there are statutes rela- 
tive to the cess, excise, poll tax, coining and clipping of 
money, &c, &c. ; and several other statutes relative to the 
security of the kingdom, and the raising of troops. What 
is not the least remarkable part of the matter is, that the 
whole forty-six acts are contained in forty-eight small 
octodecimo pages, Nearly the whole of those relating to 
the law are, to this day, in force, and all of them have 
not given as much trouble in their interpretation to our 
courts of law, short as they are, as the Judicature Act, 
the Cessio Act, or any act relative to the law which has 
been passed within the last quarter of a century. 

No one, we imagine, will be so absurd as to pretend 
that the affairs of Scotland can be &s efficiently managed 
by a legislative body sitting hundreds of miles from her 
territory, and having the interests of an empire dispersed 
over the whole face of the earth, and containing more than 
a hundred millions of human beings, to attend to, as by a 
Parliament meeting in Edinburgh. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment is, in truth, unfitted fer that department of legisla- 
tion, called “ local and personal.” Such legislation is 
best conducted on the spot, or as near as possible to the 
spot which is to be affected. Witnesses are then at 
hand, information can be got with expedition and at little 
expense ; the members of a local parliament can be dis- 
missed and again called together with little inconvenience, 
The expense at present necessarily incurred for a Road, a 
Harbour, or a Railway Bill for Scotland is intolerable.* 
The members of an Imperial Parliament, the great ma- 
jority of whom must naturally feel indifferent regarding 
the failure or success of any such measure, can with the 
utmost difficulty be got to attend, or even to remain in 
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* One thousand pounds a-mile, even in long lines, is not en 
exaggerated estimate for the mere P expenses of ob. 
taining the Bill! 
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the House when the matter is under discussion ; and it 
is even not easily accomplished to geta quorum of the 
com to whom the Bill is remitted, to go through 
their ne duties, ‘Then, all matters relative to Scot- 
land are slurred over in the reports of the debates—first, 
because the reporters think a “Scotch” bill, though 
vitally affecting Scotland, is of no public importance; 
secondly, because they cannot intelligibly report what 
they, in general, do not understand ; and, third, because 
** Scotch” business is generally put off till past midnight, 
an hour at which, except on extraordinary occasions, the 
reporters, by a well-organized combination—Whig, Tory, 
and Radical reporters agreeing in this point—retire from 
their labour. The consequence is, that there is hardly a 
measure, however important, affecting Scotland, of the 
grounds for passing which her population are duly in. 
formed. All that they see of a long debate on a subject 
in which they perhaps take the most intense interest, is 
a line or two in which the very title of the bill is probably 
bungled, and its object misrepresented. We think it 
full time that this system should be remodelled. The 
Imperial Parliament has not time, in this age of speechi- 
fying and infinite gabble, were it otherwise qualified, to do 
anything like justice, or even to get through with de- 
cency, the business before it, The Sessions have, of late 
years, been lengthened more and more, and the daily 
petiod of sitting goes on increasing, till not only the 
faculties of the Members are obviously obscured, but 
their health impaired, and their lives themselves shortened. 
Besides, the long residence of the Members—the richest 
and most influential members in society—provesaeminently 
prejudicial, not only to Scotland but to Ireland and the 
parts of England itself remote from the metropolis, 
Heuce, all the evils of absenteeism, We have not, at 
this moment, out of eighty-nine Scotch nobility, one 
resident in Edinburgh, and very few of our considerable 
landed proprietors. Their visits, even to their estates, 
are short and far between, whereby the tenantry and 
peasantry on their éstates are deprived of their aid and 
countenance in useful schemes; and excluded from the 
consumption in their own district, and among themselves, 
of those fruits which their own industry and labour 
have created. Of much, if not all of these evils, an Im- 
perial Parliament, sitting for three-fourths of the year in 
London, is the cause. And not only ought we to have a 
legislature for our own local concerns sitting in Edin- 
burgh, but similar legislatures should be established in 
York, Manchester, Bristol, and in London itself. Ireland 
would require at least two—one in Dublin, another at 
Belfast, Londonderry, or Cork. One of the mischiefs xt- 
tending the present lengthened sittings in Parliament, 
which ought not to be overlooked, is, that it limits the 
choice of Members, and confines it almost exclusively to 
the landed interest, No person engaged in any extensive 
business, except in London, can afford to represent a con- 
stituency. Nor is it certain that even the payment of 
Members would extend the choice to eligible men, not in 
independent circumstances. Many fit persons would not 
choose to give up their business and go into Parliament, 
although insured of £300 or £500, for one year. Were, 
however, our Sessions as short as those of the old Scotch 
Parliaments, or of the United States, the encroachment 
upon other pursuits would be so inconsiderable a8 not to 
prevent the most able men, and the best men of business 
in the country a ing the office of representative, 
What is meant by a Repeal of the Union with Ireland, 
we do not exactly understand; but if all that is in- 
tended is, that the Irish should have the management of 
their own exclusive concerns, we heartily wish them 
success; and we hope that, when the people of Scotland 
shall see the necessity of a legislature in Edinburgh, the 
Irish will assist them in obtaining it. 
IRELAND, 

RaILwaYs.—The Irish seem to be using every effort 
at present to get farther grants of the money of the people 
of Great Britain for local improvements. At a meeting 
held at the house of the Karl of Charlemont, lately, the 
line of railway from the north of Ireland, recommended 
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by the Government Commiesioners, was approved of ; 
but, instead of forming a company to make the railway, 
& committee was appointed to see how much money could 
be got from Government for the purpose. The Duke of 
Leinster read an address to the Queen, strongly recom- 
mending railways as the means of employing the poor. 
It is not said, bat is of course taken for granted, that, 
although this empioyment of the poor must. benefit the 
lrish landlords, they are to be paid out of the general 
revenue of the three kingdoms, When so much public 
money is yearly expended on Ireland, why should not 
Scotland have some small share? Why should not the 
Edinburgh police be paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
as well as the police of Dublin? Why should Scotland 
not be surveyed by Government, to discover the most 
eligible lines for 1ailways as well as Ireland; and, if the 
Irish are to be assisted in making them, why not also the 
Scotch ? Two and a half millions of Scotchmen paid in 
1832 £5,113,353 of taxes—eight millions of Irishmen, 
only £4,292,445. Scotland is surely entitled to the dif- 
ference between the two sums, the more especially as her 
government doves pot cost probably one-fifth of that of 
Ireland. For one soldier in Scotland, there are at lqpée 
eight in Ireland. The people of Scotland have g@bd 
reason to complain of the apathy of their Members in not 
procuring grants of public money, For our own parts, we 
think that there ought to be no such thing as such grants ; 
for no more taxes ought to be raised than is neceasary for 
the general government and the defence of the country 
agaiust external enemies; and we cannot see why a man 
in Scotland should be taxed for building a harbour or 
making a railroad in Ireland, which he may never see. 
But, if the system of public grants is to be continued, we 
in Scotland ought, in justice, to be allowed to draw out 
of the Exchequer in something like the proportion we pay 
in. If it be objected to this reasoning, that the cause of 
Ireland being so expensive and so little productive of 
revenue, is misgovernment—we answer, Then remove 
that causc—abandon the misgovernment—do justice to 
Ireland; but let there be no grants from the general 
funds for local purposes. , 
MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 

A treaty of commerce has been concluded with Austria, 
which has opened up several important markets to British 
enterprise. Sugars have been transmitted by the Elbe 
into Bohemia, large quantities sent to Trieste, and at 
Vienna extensive sales-of British produce have beea made. 
By the above treaty, English vessels are permitted to 
trade with the countries of the Danube, 

AGRICULTURE. 

Ayrshire.—The taking up of the potato crop, was 
interrupted by falls of snow, and part of the crop, which 
is at any rate deficient, has been injured by the frest. 
Fifeshire.—As late as the first week of November, many 
fields of grain in the high, and some even in the low dis- 
tricts, remained uncut. A considerable proportion of the 
crop, particularly beans and oats, was still in the field. 
The hurricane of the 11th October did great damage ; for 
nearly half of the oat crop was uncut, and from six to eight 
bushels an acre were shaken out, The high wiud was fol- 
lowed by hard frost, which rendered a considerable por- 
tion of the unripe oats and beans almost useless. Barley 
is found to be a light crop; wheat under an average, 
both in quantity and quality; and, from shaking and 
frost, the produce oft the oat crop will also turn out defi- 
cient. Potatoes also, though good in quality, area small 
crop. East Lothian,—The hurricane of the 11th, caused 
a loss, at least equal to the seed, in every uncut crop, 
Potatoes, on fine soils, are of fine quality and tolerably 
abundant; yet the crop will hardly amount to an average. 
The turnip crop is deficient, and, in many cases, a total 
failure. Prices, when to be consumed on the farm, have 
been from £6 to £8 per acre, and when very good, from 
£10 to £12, The weather has been favourable to wheat 
sowing. Markets are rising steadily, both in this country 
and on the Continent, Potatoes, which, in Edinburgh, 
two years ago, were selling at Ss, a boll, are at present 
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